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DEDICATION. 



TO MY FATHEE AND MY MOTHER 

My dbab Parbnts, 

When you shall have read this book, and con- 
Bidered the view of human relationships wHich is set 
forth in it, you will be at no loss to dißcover why I 
bavo dcdicated it to you, as one paltry witness of an 
Union and of a debt whicb, though they may seem to 
have begun with birth, and to have grown with your 
most loving education, yet cannot die with death: but 
are spiritual, indefeasible, etemal in the heavens with 
that 6od £:om Whom every fatherhood in heaven and 
earth is named. 

O.K. 



PREFACE. 



A PiGTURE of life in the fifth Century must needs 
contain much which will be pain^l to any reader, and 
which the young and innocent will do well to leave 
altogether unread. It has to represent a very hideous, 
thongli a very great, age; one of those critieal and 
Cardinal eras in tlie history of the human race, in 
which virtues and vices manifest themselves side by 
aide — even, at times, in the same person — with the 
most startling openness and power. One who writes 
of such an era labours under a troublesome disad- 
vantage. He dare not teil how evil people were; he 
will not be believed if he teils how good they were. 
In the present case that disadvantage is doubled; for 
while the sins of the Church, however heinous, were 
still such as admit of being expressed in words, the 
sins of the heathen world against which she fought, 
were utterly indescribable; and the Christian apologist 
is thus compelled, for the sake of decency, to State the 
Church^s case far more weakly than the facts deserve. 
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Not, be it ever remembered, thal the slightest 
suspicion of immorality attaches either to tho heroine 
of this book, or to tbe leading philosophers of her 
school, for several centuries. Howsoever baso and 
profligate theu: disciples, or the Manichees, may have 
been, the great Neo-Platonists were, as Manes himself 
was, persona of the most rigid and ascetic virtuc. 

For a time had arrived, in which no teacher 
vrho did not put forth the most lofty pretensions to 
righteousness could expect a hearing. That Divine 
Word, Who is "The Light Who lightoth evory man 
Tvhich cometh into the world," had awakened in the 
heart of mankind a moral craving never before feit 
in any strength, except by a few isolated philo- 
sophers or prophets. The Spirit had been poured out 
on all flesh; and from one end of the empire to tho 
other, from the slave in the mill to the emperor on 
his throne, all hearts were either hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, or leaming to do homage 
to those who did so. And He who excited the 
craving, was also ftimishing that which would sa< 
tisfy it-, and was teaching mankind by a long and 
painful education, to distinguish the truth from its 
innumerable counterfeits, and to find, for the first 
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time in ihe world^s life, a good news not merely for 
the select few, but for all mankind without respect of 
rank or race. 

For somewhat more than four hundred years, the 
Boman Empire and. the Christian Chnrch, bom into 
the World almost at the same moment, had been 
developiug themselves aide hj side as two great rival 
powers, in deadlj struggle for the possession of the 
human race. The weapons of the empire had been 
not merely an overwhelming physical force, and a 
ruthless lust of aggressive conquest, but, even more 
powerful still, an unequalled genius for Organization, 
and an uniform System of extemal law and order. 
This was generally a real boon to conquered nations, 
because it substituted a fixed and regulär spoliation 
for the fortuitous and arbitrary miseries of savage 
warfare: but it arrayed, meanwhile, on the side of 
the empire the wealthier Citizens of every province, 
by allowing them their share in the plunder of the 
labouring masses bdow them. These, in the country 
districts, were utterly enslaved, while, in the cities, 
their nominal freedom was of little use to masses kept 
from starvation by the alms of the govemment, and 
dmgged into brutish good-humour by a vast System 
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of public spectacles, in wliich tlie realms of nature 
and of art were ransacked to glut tlie wonder, lost, 
and ferocity of a degraded populace. 

Against this vast Organization the Church had been 
fighting for now fom* hundred years, axmed only with 
its own migbty and all-embracing message, and with 
the manifestation of a spirit of pority and virtue, of 
love and self-sacrifice, which had proved itself mightier 
to melt and weld together the hearts of men, than all 
the force and terror, all the mechanical Organization, all 
the sensual baits with which the empire had been con- 
tending against that Gospel in which it had recognised, 
instinctively and at first sight, its internecine foe. 

And now the Chiu-ch had conquered. The weak 
things of this world had confounded the strong. In 
spite of the devilish cruelties of persecutors; in spite 
of the coutaminating atmosphere of sin which sur- 
rounded her; in spite of having to form herseif, not 
put of a race of pui'C and separate creatures, but by 
a most literal "new biiih" out of those very fallen 
masses who insnlted and persecnted her; in spite of 
having to endure within herseif continual outbursts 
of the evil passions in which her members had once 
indalged without check; in spite of a thousand 
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coonterfeits wMch sprang up around her and within 
her, claiming to be parts of her, and alluring men to 
themselves by that very exclnsiveness and party atro- 
gance which disproved their claim; in spite of all, 
she had conquered. The very emperors had arrayed 
themselves on her side. Julian's last attempt to re- 
Store paganism by imperial influence had only proved 
that the old faith, had lost all hold npon the hearts 
of the masses; and at his death the great tide-wave 
of new opinion roUed on unchecked, and the rulers 
of eartli were fain to swim with the stream; to accept, 
in words, at least, the Chnrch's laws as theirs; to 
acknowledge a King of kings to whom even they 
owed homage and obedience; and to call their own 
slaves their "poorer brethren," and often, too, their 
" Spiritual superiors." 

But if the emperors had become Christian, the 
Empire had not. Here and there an abuse was 
lopped off; or an edict was passed for the Visitation of 
prisons and for the welfare of prisoners; or a Theo- 
dosius was recalled to justice and humanity for a 
while by the stern rebukes of an Ambrose. But 
the Empire was still the same; still a great tyranny, 
enslaving the masses, crushing national life, fattening 
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itself and its officials on a System of world-wide rob- 
beiy; and while it was paramount, tlierc could be 
no hope for tbe human race. Nay, tliere were even 
those among tbe Christians who saw, like Dante after- 
wards, in the "fatal gift of Constantine," and the truce 
bctween the Church and the Empire, fresh and more 
deadly danger. Was not the Empire trying to ex- 
tend over the Church itself that upas shadow with 
which it had withered up every other form of human 
existence; to make her, too, its stipendiary slave- 
official, to be pampered when obedient, and scourged 
whenever she dare assert a free will of her own, a 
law beyond that of her tyrants; to throw on her, 
by a refined hypocrisy, the care and support of the 
masses on whose lifeblood it was feeding? So thought 
many then, and, as I fancy, not unwisely. 

But if the social condition of the civilized world 
was anomalous at the beginning of the fifth Century, 
its Spiritual State was still more so. The universal 
fasion of races, languages, and customs, which had 
gone on for four centuries under the Soman rule, had 
produced a corresponding frision of creeds, an uni- 
versal fermentation of human thought and faith. All 
honest belief in the old local superstitions of paganisn) 
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had been loüg dying out before tke more palpable 
and material idolatry of Emperor-worsbip; and the 
gods of the nations, unable to deliver those who had 
trusted in them, became one bj one the vassals of 
the "Divus Caesar,'* neglected by the philosophic rieh, 
and only worshipped by the lower classes, where the 
old rites still pandered to their grosser appetites, or 
subserved the wealth and importance of some parti* 
cular locality. 

In the mean while, the minds of men, cut adrift 
from their ancient moorings, wandered wildly over 
pathless seas of speculative doubt, and especially in 
the more metaphysical and contemplative East, at- 
tempted to solve for themselves the questions of man^B 
relation to the unseen by those thousand schismg, 
heresies, and theosophies (it is a disgrace to the word 
philosophy to call them by it), on the records o£ 
which the Student now gazes bewildered, unable alike 
to connt or to explain their fantasies. 

Tet even these, like every outburst of free humaa 
thought, had their use and their fruit They brought 
before tho minds of churchmen a thousand new 
questions which must be solved, unless the Church 
was io relinquish for ever her claims as the great 
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teacher and satisfier of tlic humau soul. To Btudy 
these bubbles, as they formed and burst on every 
wave of human life; to feel, too often hj sad cxperi- 
ence, as Augostine knew, the charm of their alluro 
ments; to eliminate the truths at which they aimed 
from the falsehood which they offered as its Substi- 
tute; to exhibit the Catholic Church as possessing, 
in the great facts which she proclaimed, Ml satisfac- 
tion, even for the most subtle metaphysical cravings 
of a diseased age;) — that was the work of the time; 
and men were sent to do it, and aided in their 
labour by the very causes which had produced the 
intellectual revolution. The general intermixture of 
ideas, creeds, and races, even the mere physical fa- 
cilities for intercourse between different parts of the 
Empire, helped to give the great Christian fathcrs of 
the fourth and fifth centuries a breadth of Observa- 
tion, a depth of thought, a large-hearted and large- 
minded patience and tolerance, such as, we may say 
boldly, the Church has since beheld but rarely, and 
the World never; at least if we are to judge those 
great men by what they had, and not by what they 
had not, a.nd to believe, as we are bound, that had 
they lived now, and not then, they would have tow- 
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ered as far above the lieads of this generation as 
they did above the heads of their own. And thus an 
age, whicb, to the shallow insight of a sneerer like 
Gibbon, seems only a rotting and aimless chaos of 
sensuality and anarchy, fanaticism and hypocrisy, pro- 
duced an Athanase and a Jerome, a Chrysostom and 
an Augnstine; absorbed into the sphere of Christianity 
all which was most valuable in the philosophies of 
Greece and Egypt, and in the social Organization 
of Eome, as an heirloom for nations yet unbom; and 
laid in foreign lands, by unconscious agents, the foun- 
dations of all European thought and ethics. 

But the health of a Church depends not merely on 
the creed which it professes, not even on the wisdom 
and holiness of a few great ecclesiastics, but on the 
faith and virtue of its individual members. The mens 
Sana must have a corpus sanum to inhabit. And even 
for the Western Church, the lofty fiiture which was 
in Store for it would have been impossible , without 
some inftision of new and healthier blood into the 
veins of a world drained and tainted by the influence 
of Korne. 

And the new blood, at the era of this story, was 
at band. The great tide of those Gothic nations, of 
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wMch the Norwegian and the Glerman are the pnrest 
remaming types, though every natiou of Europe, from 
Gibraltar to St. Petersburg, owes to them the most 
predons elements of strength, was sweeping onward, 
wave over wave, in a steady sonth-westem current, 
across the whole Roman territory, and only stopping 
and recoiling when it reached the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Those wild tdbes were bringing with 
them into the magic cii-cle of the Western Church's 
influence the veiy materials which she required for the 
bnilding up of a future Christendom, and which she 
could find as little in the Western Empire as in the 
Eastem; comparative purity of morals; sacred respect 
for woman, for family life, for law, equal justice, 
individual freedom, and, above all, for honesty in word 
and deed; bodies untainted by hereditary effeminacy, 
hearts eamest though genial, and blest with a stränge 
willingness to leam, even from those whom they 
despised; a brain equal to that of the Boman in 
practical power, and not too far behind that of the 
Easter^^ limaginative and speculative acuteness. 

Ax&vL uieir strength was feit at once. Their van- 
guard, confined with difficuliy for three centuries be* 
yond the Eastem Alps, at the expense of sanguinary 
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wax8, had been adopted, wherever it was practicable, 
into ihe semce of the Empire; and the heart's core 
of the Eoman legions was composed of Gothic officers 
and soldiers. Bat now the main body had arrived. 
Tribe after tribe was crowding down to the Alps, 
and trampling upon each other on the frontiers of 
the Empire. The Huns, singly their inferiors, pressed 
them £rom behind with the irresistible weight of nom- 
bers; Italj, with her rieh cities and fertile lowlands, 
beckoned them on to plunder; as anxiliaries, they 
had leamt their own strength and Boman weakness; 
a casus helU was soon found. . • . How iniquitous was 
the conduct of the sons of Theodosius, in refusing the 
nsaal botinty, by which the Goths were bribed not to 
attack the empire! — The whole pent-np deluge burst 
over the plains of Italy, and the Western Empire 
became firom that day forth a dying idiot, while the 
new invaders divided Europe among themselves. The 
fifteen years before the time of this tale had deeided 
the fate of Greece; the last fonr that of Rome itsel£ 
The conntless treasnres which five centories of rapine 
had accnmnlated round the Capitol had become the 
prey of men clothed in sheepskins and horse-hide; 
and the sister of an emperor had found her beauty, 
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ners of Asia. The Eastem World seemed baired, 
by some stem doom, from the onlj influence wliicli 
conld liave regenerated it Eveiy attempt of the 
Gothic races to establish themselves beyond the sea, 
whether in the form of an organized kingdom, as did 
the Vandals in AMca; or of a mere band of brigands, 
as did the Goths in Asia Minor, nnder Gainas; or 
of a prsetorian guard, as did the Yarangians of the 
middle age; or as religious invaders, as did the 
Crusaders, ended only in the cormption and disap- 
peaiance of the colonists. That extraordinary reform 
in morals, which, according to Salvian and his con- 
temporaries, the Vandal conqnerors worked in North 
A&ica, availed them nothing; they lost more than 
they gave. Climate, bad example, and the luxury 
of power degraded them in one centory into a race 
of helpless and debauched slaveholders, doomed to 
utter extermination before the semi-Gothic armies of 
Belisarios; and wiih them yanished the last chance 
that the Gothic races wonld exercise on the Eastem 
World the same stem yet wholesome discipline under 
which the Western had been restored to lifo. 

The Egyptian and Syrian Chnrches, therefore, 
were destined to labour not for themselves, but for 
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M. Tk mgju 4»f ilifenc aad deczepitzxde vere alieadj 
bot U>o numifeft in them. That yerr peccliar tum of 
the (frsMO-Etttern mind, whieh made them the gxeat 
tiimk^M of tfae tben wcrld, had the effect of drmwing 
tbem AWMj trcfm jarzcüee to specoladon-, and the races 
of Kgypi and STria were effeminate, orer-ciyilized, 
«xhacurted bj centories daring which no infnsioii of 
fr^h bi(K;d bad come to renew the stock. Morbid, 
««If'COiMCiotii, pfajsicallj indolent, incapable then as 
now, of personal ox political freedom, they afforded 
mati»ial otit of which fanatics might easilj be made, 
bat not citizenf of the kingdom of God. The very 
idcai of famlljr and national life — those two divine 
rootf of the Chorch, severed from which she is certain 
U> witlior away into that most godless and most croel 
of Mpoctro«, a reUgiotu world — had perished in the 
Kant from the evil inflnence of the universal practice 
of slaveholding, as well as firom the degradation of 
tliAt Jowish nation which had been for ages the great 
wltnoHB for thoso ideas; and all dasses, like their 
forofather Adam — like, indeed, *^ihe old Adam" in 
ovcry man and in overy age — were shifting the 
blanio of sin firom iheir own consciences to human 
rolatlouships and duties — and therein, to the God 
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wbo had appointed them; and saying as of old, '^The 

woman whom thou gavest to he with tne^ she gave me 

of the tree, and I did eai'' The passionate Eastem 

character, like all weak ohes, fonnd total abstinence 

easier than temperance, religious thonght more pleasant 

than godly action; and a monastic world grew up all 

over the East, of such vastness that in Egypt it was 

Said to riyal in numbers the lay popnlation, prodadng, 

with an enormous decrease in the actoal amount of 

moral evil, an equally great enervation and decrease 

of the population. Such a people could offer no 

resistance to the steadily increasing tyranny of the 

Eastem Empire. In vain did such men as Chry- 

Bostom and Basil oppose their personal influence to 

the hideous intrigues and villanies of the Byzantine 

court; the ever-downward career of Eastem Chri- 

stianity went on unchecked for two more miserable 

oentories, side by side with the upward development 

of the Western Church; and, while the successors 

of ihe great Saint Gregory were Converting and d- 

vilizing a new-bom Europe, tie Churches of the 
East were vanishing before Mohammedan invaders, 

streng by liying trost in that living God, Whom the 

Ohristiansi while they hated and persecuted each other 
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for argoments abont Hirn, were denying and blas- 
pheming in eveiy action of their liyes. 

But at the period whereof this stoiy treats, the 
Grseco-Eastem mind was still in the middle of its 
great work. That wonderM metaphysic subtlety, 
whicb in phrases and definitions too often unmeaning 
to our grosser intellect, saw the Symbols of the most 
important spiritual realities, and feit that on the 
distinction between homoouaios and homoiousios might 
hang the Solution of the whole problem of humanity, 
was set to batüe in Alexandria, the ancient stronghold 
of Greek philosophy, with the effete remains of the 
very scientific thought to which it owed its extra- 
ordinary cultore. Monastic isolation from family and 
national duties especially fitted the fathers of that 
period for the task, by giving them leisure, if nothing 
eise, to face questions with a lifelong eamestness 
impossible to the more social and practical Northern 
mind. Our duty is, instead of sneering at them as 
pedantic dreamers, to thank Heaven that men were 
found, just at the time when they were wanted, to 
do for US what we could never have done for our- 
selves*, to leave to us, as a precious heirloom, bought 
most truly with the lifeblood of their race, a meta* 
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phyBio at once Ghristiaii and scientific, every attempt 
io improve on which has hitherto been found a failure; 
and to batüe victoriouslj with that stränge brood of 
theoretic monsters begotten by effete Greek philosophy 
npon Egyptian symbolism, Cbaldee astrology, Parsee 
dnalism, Brahminic spiiitoalism — graceM and gor- 
geous phantoms, whereof somewhat more will be said 
in the coming chapters. 

I haye, in my sketch of Hypatia and her fato, 
dosely followed anihentic history, especially Socrates' 
account of the dosing scene, as given in Book vii., 
§ 15, of bis ^'Ecdesiastical Histoiy." I am inclined, 
however, for yarious historical reasons, to dato her 
death two years earlier than he does. The tradition 
that she was the wife of Isidore, the philosopher, I 
reject, with Gibbon, as a palpable anachronism of at 
least fiBy years (Isidore^s master, Proclos, not havlng 
been bom tili the year before Hypatia^s death), con- 
tradicted, moreover, by Photins, who says distinctly, 
after^ comparing Hypatia and Isidore, that Isidore 
married a certain ^'Domna.'' No hint, moreover, of 
her having been married, appears in any contempo« 
raiy anthors; and the name of Isidore nowhere 
occiirs among ihose of the many mutual friends to 
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whom Sjnesins sends messages in bis letters to Hy, 
patia, in which, if anywhere, we should find mention 
of a husband, had one existed. To Synesios's most 
charming letters, as well as to those of Isidore, the 
good Abbot of Pelasimn, I beg leave to refer ihose 
readers who wisb for fnrtber Information about the 
private life of the fifth centmy. 

I cannot hope that these pages will be altogether 
free from anachronisms and errors. I can only say 
that I have labonred honesdy and industrionsly to 
discover the tnith, even in its minutest details, and 
to sketch the age, its manners, and its literature, as 
I found them — altogether artificial, slipshod, efifete, 
resembling far more the times of Louis Quinze than 
those of Sophocles and Plato. And so I send forth 
this little sketch, ready to give my hearty thanks 
to any reviewer who, by exposing my mistakes, shall 
teach me and the public somewhat more about the 
last struggle between the Young Church and the 
Old World. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Laura. 

In the four hundred and thirteenth year of the 
Christiaii Era, some three hundred miles above 
Alexandria, the young monk Philammon was sitting 
on the edge of a low ränge of Inland cliffs, crested 
with drifiting sand. Behind him the desert sand-waste 
stretched, lifeless, interminable, reflecting its lurid glare 
on the horizon of the cloudless yault of blue. At his 
feet the sand dripped and trickled, in yellow rivulets, 
firom crack to crack and ledge to ledge, or whirled 
past him in tiny jets of yellow smoke, before the fitful 
smnmer airs. Here and there, upon the face of the 
cliffs which walled in the opposite side of the narrow 
glen below, were cavemous tombs, huge old quarries, 
with obelisks and half-cut pillars, standing as the 
workmen had left them centones before; the sand was 
slipping down and piling up around them; their heads 
were firosted with the arid snow; everywhere was 
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silence, desolation — the gravc of a dcad nation, in a 
dying land. And there he sat musing above it all, füll 
of life and youth and health and beauty — a yonng 
Apollo of tlie desert. His only clothlng was a ragged 
sheep-skin, bonnd with a leathem gurdle. His long 
black locks, nnshom from childhood, waved and 
glistcned in the sun; a rieh dark down on cheek and 
chin showed the spring of healthful manhood; his hard 
hands and sinewy sun-bumt limbs told of labonr and 
endurance; his flashing eyes and beetling brow, of 
daring, fancy, passion, thought, which had no sphere of 
action in such a place. What did his glorioos young 
humanity alone among the tombs? 

So perhaps he, too, thought, as he passed his band 
across his brow, as if to sweep away some gathering 
dream, and sighing, rose and wandered along the 
cliffs, peering downward at every point and cranny, 
in search of ^el for the monastery from whence he 
came. 

Simple as was the material which he sought, con- 
sisting chiefly of the low arid desert shrubs, with now 
and then a fragment of wood from some deserted 
quarry or min, it was becoming scarcer and scarcer 
round Abbot Fambo^s Laura at Scetis, and long before 
Fhilammon had collected his daily quantity, he had 
straycd fdrther &om his home than he had ever beeu 
before. 

Suddenly, at a tarn of the glen, he came upon a 
sight new to him • . . . a temple carven in the sand- 
stone cliff; and in front, a smooth platform, strewn 
with beams and mouldering tools, and here and there 
a scull bleaching among the sand, perhaps of some 
workman slaughtered at his labour in one of the 
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ihousand wars of old. The abbot, bis spiritnal father 
-^ indeed, the onlj father whom he luiew, for bis 
earliest recollectioiis were of the Laura and the old 
man^s cell — had strictly forbidden bim to enter, even 
to approach aiiy of those relics of ancient idolatry: but 
a broad terrace-road led down to the platform jfrom the 
table-laud above; the plentiM supply of fiiel was too 
tempting to be passed by . , . He would go down, 
gather a few sticks, and then retum, to teil the abbot 
of the treasure which he had found, and consult him as 
to the propriety of revisiting it. 

So down he went, hardly daring to raise bis eyes 
to the alloring iniquities of the painted imagery which, 
gaudy in crimson and blue, still blazed out upon the 
desolate solitude, uninjured by that rainless air. But 
he was young, and youth is curious; and the devil, at 
least in the fifth Century, busy with young brains. Now 
Philammon believed most utterly in the devil, and night 
and day devoutly prayed to be delivered from him-, so 
he crossed himself, and ejaculated, honestly enough, 
"Lord, tum away mine eyes, lest they behold vanity!" 
. . . and looked nevertheless 

And who could have helped looking at those four 
colossal kings, who sat there grim and motionless, their 
huge hands laid upon their knees in everlasting seif- 
assured repose, seeming to bear up the mountain on 
their stately heads? A sense of awe, weakness, all 
but fear, came over him. He dare not stoop to take 
up the wood at bis feet, their great stem eyes watched 
hun so steadily« 

Bound their knees and round their thrones were 
mystie characters engraven, symbol after symbol, line 
below line — the ancient wisdom of the Egyptians, 
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wlierein Moses the man of God was leamed of old — 
vrhj should not he know it too? What awM secrets 
might not he hidden there about the great world, past, 
present, and ftiture, of which he knew only so small a 
speck? Those kings who sat there, they had known 
it all; their sharp Ups seemed parting, ready to speak 

to him Oh, that they would speak for once! 

.... and yet that grim sneering smile, that seemed to 
look down on him £rom the heights of their power and 
wisdom, with calm contempt .... him, the poor yonth, 
picking np the leaving and rags of their past majesty 
«... He dare look at them no more. 

So he looked past them, into the temple halls; 
into a lustrous abyss of cool green shade, deepening 
on and inward, pillar after pillar, vista after vista, into 
deepest night And dimly Üurongh the gloom he could 
descry, on every wall and column, gorgeous arabesques, 
long lines of pictured stoiy; triumphs and labours; 
rows of captives in foreign and fantastic dresses, leading 
Strange animals, bearing the tribntes of unknown lands; 
rows of ladies at feasts, their heads crowned with 
garlands, the fragrant lotus-flower in every band, whüe 
slayes brought wine and perftimes, and children sat 
upon their knees, and husbands by their side; and 
dancing girls, in transparent robes and golden girdles, 
tossed their tawny limbs wildly among the throng . . . • 
What was the meaning of it all? Why had it all 
been? Why had it gone on thns, the great world, 
Century after Century, millennium after millennium, 
eating and drinking, and marrying and giving in 
marriage, and knowing nothing better .... how could 
they kaow anything better? Their forefathers had lost 
the b'ght ages and ages beforo they were bom, • , « 
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And Christ had not come for ages and ages after they 
were dead • • • • How conld they know? • • And yet 
they were all in hell .... every one of them. Every 
one of these ladies who sat there, with her bushy 
locks, and garlands, and jewelled coUars, and lotus- 
flowers, and ganzy dress, displaying all her elender 
limbs — who, perhaps, when she was alive, smiled so 
sweetly, and went so gaily, and had children, and 
friends, and never once thoüght of what was going to 
happen to her what mnst happen to her .... She 
was in hell .... Buming for ever, and ever, and ever, 
there below his feet. He stared down on the rocky 
floors. If he could bnt see through them • . . • and 
the eye of faith could see through it .... he should 
behold her writhing and twisting among the flickering 
flame, scorched, glowing .... in everlasting agony 
such as the thought of enduring for a moment made 
him shudder. He had burnt his hands once, when a 
palm-leaf hut caught fire . . • • He recollected what 
that was Hke .... She was enduring ten thousand 
times more than that, for ever . • . • He should hear 
her shrieking in vain for a drop of water to cool her 
tongue .... He had never heard a human being 
shriek but once . . . • a boy bathing on the opposite 
Nile bank, whom a crocodile had dragged down • . • . 
and that scream, faint and distant as it came across 
the mighty tide, had rung intolerable in his ears for 
days .... and to think of all which echoed through 
those vaults of fire — for ever! Was the thought 
bearable? — was it possible? Millions upon millions 
buming for ever for Adam^s fall .... Could God be 
just in that? . . . 

It was the temptation of a Send! He had entered 
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the imliallowed precincts, wliere devils still lingered 
about their ancient slirines; he had let bis eyes devonr 
the abominations of the beatben, and given place to 
tbe devil. He would flee bome to confess it all to bis 
fatber. He wotdd punisb bira as be deserved, pray 
for bim, forgive bim. And yet could be teil bim all? 
Could be, dare be, confess to bim tbe wbole tmtb — 
tbe insatiable craving to know tbe mysteries of leaming 
— to see tbe great roaring world of men, wbicb bad 
been growiug up in bim slowly, montb after montb, tiU 
now it bad assmned tbis fearful sbape? He could stay 
no longer in tbe desert. Tbis world wbicb sent all 
sools to bell — was it as bad as monks declared it 
was? It must be, eise bow could sucb be tbe finiit of 
it? But it was too awful a tbougbt to be taken on 
trust No; be must go and see. 

Filled witb sucb feaiful questionings , balf-inarticu- 
late and vague, like tbe tbougbts of a cbild, tbe 
untutored youtb went wandcring on, tili be reacbed 
tbe edge of the cliff below wbicb lay bis bome. 

It lay pleasantly enougb, that lonely Laura, or 
laue of rüde Cyclopean cellsf under the perpetual 
shadow of the southem wall of crags, amid its grovo 
of ancient date-trees. A branching cavem in tbe cliff 
supplied the purposes of a chapel, a store-house, and a 
hospital; wbile on the sunny slope across tbe glen lay^ 
the common gardens of the brotberhood, green witb 
millet, maize, and beans, among wbicb a tiny streamlet, 
busbanded and guided witb the most thrifty care, 
wandered down &om tbe clifP foot, and spread perpetual 
verdure oyer tbe little plot wbicb voluntaiy and 
fratemal labour bad painMly redeemed from tbe 
im*oads of the all-devouring sand. For that garden, 
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like everytbing eise in the Laura, except each brolher's 
seven feet of stone sleeping-Hut, was the common 
property, and therefore the common care and joy, o£ 
all. For the common good, as well as for his own, 
each man had toiled np the glen with his palm-leaf 
basket of black mud from the river Nile, over whose 
broad sheet of silver the glen's mouth yawned abrupt , 
For the common good, each man had swept the ledges 
clear of sand, and sown in the scanty artificial soil, the 
harvest of which all were to share alike. To buy 
clothes, books, and chapel-fiimiture for the common 
necessities, education, and worship, each man sat, day 
afiter day, week after week, his mind füll of high and 
heavenly thoughts, weaving the leaves of their little 
palm-copse into baskets, which an aged monk exchanged 
for goods with the more prosperous and frequented 
monasteries of the opposite bank. Thither Philammon 
rowed the old man over, week by week, in a light 
canoe of papyrus, and fished, as he sat waiting for 
him, for the common meal. A simple, happy, gentle 
life was that of the Laura, aU portioned out by rules 
and methods, which were held hardly less sacred than 
those of the Scriptures, on which they were supposed 
(and not so wrongly either) to have been framed. Each 
man had food and raiment, shelter on earth, fiiends 
and cotmsellors, living trust in the continual care of 
Almighty God; and, blazing before his eyes, by day 
and night, the hope of everlasting glory beyond all 

poets^ dreams And what more would man have 

had in those days? Thither they had fled out of cities, 
compared with which Paris is eamest and Gromorrha 
chaste, — out of a rotten, infernal, dying world of 
tyrants and slaves, hypocrites and wantons, — to 
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)y>T>der xmüistnrbeA on inty and on jndgment, oa death 
fand ^iMTDcitjy hearen and heu; to find a a>mmon creed, 
a eotmnon mterest, a common hope, common dnties, 
pleasures, and iovrows. .... Tme, thej had manj 
of them fled from the post where Grod liad placed 
ihem, when they fled from man into the Tkebaud 
wante. « • • . What sort of post and what sort of an 
ftf^e they were, from which those old monks fled, we 
Dhall see, perfaaps, before this tale is told out 

^^Thoa art late, son," said the abbot, steadfiastly 
worlcin^ awaj at bis palm-basket, as Philanmion 
approached. 

**Facl 18 scarce, and I was foreed to go far." 
^^A monk shoold not answer tili be is questioned. 
I did not ask the reason. Where didst tbou find tbat 
wood?" 

"Before the temple, far up the glen." 
"The tcmplel What didst thou see there?" 
No answer. Pambo looked up with bis keen black 
eye. 

"Thou hast entered it, and lusted after its abomi- 
nations/' 

"I — I did not enter ; but I looked — " 
"And what didst thou see? Women?" 
Philammon was silent. 

"Ilavo I not bidden you never to look on the face 
of womon? Are they not the first-finits of the devil, 
tho atttliors of all ovil, the subtlest of all Satan^s snares? 
Are thoy not eccursed for ever, for the deceit of their 
ih'it mothor, by whom sin entered into the world? A 
wotnan first oponed the gates of hell; and, until this 
day, thoy are the portresses thereof. TJnhappy boyl 
wimt hast thou done?^* 
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"They were bnt pamted on the walls." 

"Ahl^^ Said the abbot, as if suddenly relieved from 
a heavy bnrden. "But bow bnewest ikou tbem to be 
women, wben thou bast never yet, tmless tbou liest — 
whicb I believe not of thee — seen the face of a 
daugbter of Eve?" 

"Perhaps — perbaps," said Pbilanmion, as if sud- 
denly relieved by a new Suggestion — "perbaps they 
were only deyils. Tbey must bave been, I think, for 
tbey were so very beautiM/' 

"Abi bow knowest tbou tbat devils are beautiful?'' 

"I was launcbing tbe boat, a week ago, witb Fatber 
Aufugns; and on tbe bank, . . • not very near, . . . 
tbere were two creatures .... witb long bair, and 
striped all over tbe lower half of tbeir bodies witb 
black, and red, and yellow .... and tbey were 
gatheriBg flowers'on the Lre. Father AufagJtnmed 
away; but I .... I could not belp tbinking tbem tbe 
most beautiful tbings tbat I bad ever seen .... so I 
asked bim wby be tumed away; and be said tbose 
were tbe same sort of devils wbicb tempted tbe blessed 
St Antbony. Tben I recollected baving beard it read 
aloud, bow Satan tempted Antbony in tbe sbape of a 

beautiful woman. And so . • • . and so ... . 

tbose figures on tbe wall were very like .... and I 
tbougbt tbey migbt be . . . ." 

And tbe poor boy, wbo considered tbat be was 
making confession of a deadly and sbameful sin, blusbed 
scarlet, and stammered, and at last stopped. 

"And tbou tbougbtest tbem beautiful? Ob utter 
corruption of tbe flesbl — ob subtilty of Satan! Tbe 
Lord forgive tbee, as I do, my poor cbild: benceforth 
tbou goest not beyond tbe garden walls." 
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"Not beyond tlie walls! Impossible! I cannotl If 
tliou wert not my fathcr, I would say, I will notl — I 
xnust have libertyl — I must see for myself — I mnst 
judge for myself, what this world is of which you all 
talk so bitterly. I long for no pomps and vanities. I 
will promise you tbis moment, if you will, never to re- 
enter a beatben temple — to bide my face in tbe dust 
whenever I approaeb a woman. But I must — I must 
see tbe world; I must see tbe great motber-cburcb in 
Alexandria, and tbe patriarcb, and bis clergy. If tbey 
can serve God in tbe city, why not I? I could do more 

for Grod tbere tban bere Not tbat I despise tbis 

work — not tbat I am ungrateful to you — ob, never, 
never tbat! — but I pant for tbe battle. Let me go! 
I am not discontented witb you, but witb myself. I 
know tbat obedience is noble; but danger is nobler 
still. If you bave seen tbe world, wby sbould not I? 
If you have fled from it because you found it too evil 
to Uve in, wby sbould not I, and retum to you bere of 
my own will, never to leave you? . . . And yet Cyril 
and bis clergy bave not fled from it . . , ." 

Desperately and breatblessly did Pbilammon drive 
tbis speecb out of bis inmost beart; and tben waited, 
expecting tbe good abbot to strike bim on tbe spot 
If be bad, tbe young man would bave submitted 
patiently; so would any man, bowever venerable, in 
tbat monastery. .... Wby not? Duly, after long 
companionsbip , tbougbt, and praycr, tbey bad elected 
Pambo for tbeir abbot — abba — fatber — tbe wisest, 
eldest-bearted and beaded of tbem — if be was tbat, 

it was time tbat be sbould be obeyed And 

obeyed be was, witb a loyal, reasonable love, and yet 
witb an implicit, soldier-like obedience, wbicb many a 
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king and conqneror might envy. Were tliey cowards 
and slayes? The Eoman legionaries shonld be good 
judges on that point .... They nsed to say that no 
armed barbanan, 6oth or Yandal, Moor or Spaniardi 
was 80 terrible as the unarmed monk of tbe Thebaid. 

Twice the old man lifted his staff to strike; twico 
he laid it down agaln; and then, slowly lising, left 
Philammon kneeling there, and moved away deliberate* 
ly, and with eyes fixed on the ground, to the houso 
of the brother Aufugus. 

Every one in the Laura hononred Auftigus. There 
was a mystery about him, which heightened the charm 
of his surpassing sanctity, his childlike sweetness and 
humility. It was whispered — when the monks seldom 
and cautionsly did whisper together in theirlonely walks 
— that he had been once a great man; that he had 
come from a great city — perhaps from Eome itself. 
And the simple monks were proud to think that they 
had among them a man who had seen Eome. At least, 
Abbot Pambo respected him. He was never beaten; 
never even reproved — perhaps he never required it; 
but still it was the meed of all; and was not die abbot 
a little partial? Yet, certainly, when Theophihis sent 
np a messenger firom Alexandria, ronsing every Laura 
with the news of the sack of Eome by Alaric, did not 
Pambo take him first to the cell of Auftigus, and sit 
with him there three whole hours in secret consultation, 
before he told the awful story to the rest of the brother- 
hood? And did not Aufugus himself give letters to the 
messenger, written with his own band, containing, as 
was Said, deep secrets of worldly policy, known only 
to himself? So, when the little lane of holy men, each 
peering stealthily over his plaiting-work from the door- 
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way of bis sandstone cell, saw the abbot, after bis tm- 
wonted passion, leave tbe colprit kneeling, and take 
bis way toward tbe sage^s dwelling, they judged tbat 
Bometbing stränge and delicate bad befallen tbe com- 
mon weal, and eacb wisbed, witbont envy, tbat be 
were as wise as tbe man wbose connsel was to solve 
tbe difi&cuby. 

For an bonr or more tbe abbot remained tbere, 
talking eamestlj and low; and tben a solemn sound 
as of tbe two old men praying witb sobs and tears; 
and every brotber bowed bis bead, and wbispered a 
bope tbat He wbom tbey served migbt guido tbem for 
tbe good of tbe Laura, and of bis Cburcb, and of tbe 
great beatben world beyond*, and still Pbilammon knelt 
motionless, awaiting bis sentence; bis beart filled — 
wbo can teil bow? "Tbe beart knowetb its own bitter- 
ness, and a stranger intermeddletb not witb its joy." 
So tbougbt be as be knelt; and so tbink I, too, know- 
ing tbat in tbe pettiest cbaracter tbere are unfatbomable 
deptbs, wbicb tbe poet, all-seeing tbougb be may pre- 
tend to be, can never analyze, but must only dimly 
guess at, and still more dimly sketcb tbem by tbe 
actions wbicb tbey beget 

At lastPambo retumed, deliberate, still, and slow, 
as be bad gone, and seating bimself witbin bis cell, 
spoke — 

"And tbe youngest said, Fatber, give me tbe poi> 
tion of goods tbat Mleib to my sbare. • . . . And be 
took bis joumey into a far country, and tbere wasted 
bis substance witb riotons living. Tbou sbalt go, my 
son. But first. come after me, and speak witb Aufu- 
gas." 
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Philammon, like every one eise, loved Anfiigas; 
and when the abbot retired and lefk the two alone to- 
gether, he feit no dread or sbame abont unbnrdening 
bis wbole heart to bim. • • . , Long and passionately 
he spoke, in answer to the gentle qnestions of the old 
man, who, without the rigidity or pedantic solemnity 
of the monk, interrapted Üie youth, and let himself be 
interrapted in retom, gracefxdly, genially, ahnest play- 
Mly. And yet there was a melancholy abont bis tone, 
as he answered to the yonth's appeal — 

"Tertullian, Origen, Clement, Cyprian — all these 
moved in the world; all these, and many more beside, 
whose names we hononr, whose prayers we invoke, 
were leamed in the wisdom of the heathen, and fought 
and labonred, nnspotted, in the world; and why not I? 
Cyril the Patriarch, himself, was he not called £rom the 
caves of Nitna to sit on the throne of Alexandria?" 

Slowly the old man lifted bis band, and pntting 
back the thick locks of the kneeling yonth, gazed, 
with soft pitying eyes , long and eamestly into bis face. 

"And thon wouldst see the world, poor fool? And 
thon wonldst see the world?" 

"I would convert the world!" 

'^Thou must know it, first. And shall I teil thee 
what that world is like, which seems to thee so easy 
to convert? Here I sit, the poor xmknown old monk, 
untü I die, fasting and praying, if perhaps God will 
have mercy on my soul: bnt little thou knowest how 
I have Seen it Little thon knowest, or thon wonldst 
be well content to rest here tili the end. I was Arse- 

nins Ab! yain old man that I am! Thon hast 

never heard that name, at which once qneens would 
whisper and grow pale. Vanitas vanitatnm! omnia va^ 
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nitas! And yet he, at whose frown half the world 
trembles, has trembled himself at mine. I was the 
tutor of Arcadius." 

"The Emperor of Byzantium?" 

"Even so, my son, even so. There I saw the 
World which thou wouldst see. And what saw I? 
Even what thou wilt see. Eunuchs the tyrants of their 
own sovereigns. Bishops kissing the feet of parricides 
and harlots. Saints tearing saints in pieces for a word, 
while sinners cheer them on to the unnatural fight 
Jiiars thanked for lying, hypocrites rejoicing in their 
hypocrisy. The many sold and butchered for the ma- 
lice, the caprice, the vanity of the few. The plunderers 
of the poor plnndered in their tum by worse devourers 
Üian themselves. Every attempt at reform the parent 
of worse scandals; every mercy begetting &esh cruel- 
ties; every persecutor silenced, only to enable others to 
persecute hün in their tum; every devil who is exor- 
cised, retuming with seven others worse than himself, 
falsehood and sel£shness, spite and lust, con&sion seven 
times confounded, Satan casting out Satan everywhere 
— from the emperor who wantons on his throne, to the 
slave who blasphemes beneath his fetters.^' 

"If Satan cast out Satan, his kingdom shall not 
stand." 

"In the World to come. But in this world it shall 
stand and conquer, even worse and worse, until tho 
end. These are the last days spoken of by the pro- 
phets, the beginning of woes such as never have been 
on the earth before. — *0n earth distress of nations 
with perplexity, men^s hearts failing them for fear, and 
for the dread of ihose things which are Coming on the 
earth.* I have seen it long, Year aftor year I have 
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watclied ihem Coming nearer and ever nearer in their 
course, like the wbirling sandstorms of tlie desert, 
which Bwecp past the caravan, and past again, and yet 
overwhelm it after all — that black flood of the nor- 
them barbarians. I foretold it; I prayed against it; 
but, like Cassandra^s of old, my prophecy and my 
prayers were alike unheard. My pupil spumed my 
warnings. Thelusts of youth, the intrigues of courtiers, 
were strenger than the waming voice of God; then I 
ceased to hope; I ceased to pray for the glorious city, 
for I knew that her sentenco was gone forth; I saw her 
in the spuit, even as Saint John saw her in the Eeve- 
lations; her, and her sins, and her ruin. And I fled 
secretly at night, and buried myself here in the desert, 
to await the end of the world. Night and day I pray 
ihe Lord to accomplish bis elect, and to hasten bis 
kingdom. Moming by moming I look up trembling, 
and yet in hope, for the sign of the Son of Man in 
lieaven, when the snn shall be tumed into darkness, 
and the moon into blood. and the stars shall fall from 
heayen, and the skies pass away like a scroll, and the 
fountains of the nether iire burst up around our feet, 
and the end of all shall come. And thou wouldst go 
into the world from which I fled?" 

"If the harvest be at band, the Lord needs la- 
bourers. If the times be awM, I should be doing 
awfol ihings in them. Send me, and let that day find 
me, where I long to be, in the forefront of the battle 
of the Lord." 

"The Lord's voice be obeyedl Thou shalt go. 
Here are letters to Cyril the patriarcL He will love 
theo for my sake: and for thine own sake, too, I trust. 
Thou goest of our free will as well as thine own. The 
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abbot and I have watched thee long, knowing that the 
Lord had need of such as thee elsewhere. We did bat 
prove thee, to see by thy readiness to obey, whether 
thou wert fit to rale. Go, and God be with thee. 
Govet no man's gold or silver. Neither eat flesh nor 
drink wine, bat live as thou hast lived *-— a Nazarite 
of the Lord. Fear not the face of man; bat look not 
on the face of woman. Li an evil hour came they into 
the World, the mothers of all mischiefe which I have 
Seen ander the son. Come; the abbot waits for us at 
the gate.'* 

With tears of sarprise, joy, sorrow, almost of dread, 
Philammon hang back. 

"Nay — come. Why shoaldst thou break thy 
brethren's hearts and ours by many leave-takings? 
Bring from the storehouse a week's provision of dried 
dates and millet The papyrus boat lies at the ferry; 
thou shalt descend in it The Lord will replace it for 
US when we need it Speak with no man on the riyer, 
except the monks of God. When thou hast gone üve 
days' joumey downward, ask for the mouth of the 
canal of Alexandria. Once in the city, any monk will 
guido thee to the archbishop. Send us news of thy 
welfare by some holy mouth. Come." 

Silendy tiiey paced together down the glen to the 
lonely beach of ihe great stream. Fambo was there 
already, his white hair glittering in the rising moon, 
as with slow and feeble arms he launched the light 
canoe. Philammon flung himself at the old men^s feet, 
and besought, with many tears, their forgiveness and 
their blessing. 

"We have nothing to forgive. Folio w thou thine 
inward call. If it be of the flesh, it will avenge itself; 
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if it be of tlie Spirit, who are we that we should fight 
against God? FarewelL" 

A few minutes more, and the youth and Ms canoe 
were lessening down the rapid stream in the golden 
Summer twilight. Again a minute, and the swift sou- 
them night had fallen, and all was dark, but the cold 
glare of the moon on the river, and on the rockfaces, 
and on the two old men, as they knelt upon the 
beach, and with their heads upon each other^s Shoulders, 
like two children, sobbed and prayed togeüier for the 
lost darling of their age. 



Üyfatia* i. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The Dying World. 

In thc Upper story of a housc in tlie Museura-stroet 
of Alexandria, built and fitted up on the old Atbenian 
model, was a small room. It had been chosen by its 
üccupant, not merely on aecount of its quiet; for though 
it was tolerably out of hearing of tbe female slaves who 
worked, and cbattered, and quarrelled under the cloisters 
of t]ie women's court on the south side, yet it was ex- 
poscd to the rattlo of can'iages and the voices of pas- 
sengers in the fashionable street below, and to stränge 
bursts of roaring, squealing, and trumpeting from the 
]\renageric, a short way off, on the opposite side of the 
street The attraction of the Situation lay, perhaps, in 
the view which it commanded over the wall of the 
Museum gardens, of flower-beds, shrubberies, fountains, 
statues, walks, and alcoves, which had echoed for nearly 
seven hundred years to^the wisdom of the Alexandrian 
sages and poets. School after school, they had all 
walked, and taught and sung there, beneath the spread- 
ing planes and chestnuts, figs and palm-trees. The place 
seemed fragrant with all the riches of Greek thought 
and song, since the days whfin Ptolemy Philadelphus 
walked there with Euclid and Theocritus, Callimachus 
and Lycophron. 

On the left of the garden stretched the lofty eastem 
front of the Museum itself, with its picture-galleries, 
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halls of statuaiy, diiiing-halls, and lecture-rooms ; one 
huge wing contaiiimg that famoas library, fonnded by 
the father of PJhiladelpIius, whicli held in the time of 
Seneca, even after the destraction of a great part of it 
in Caesar^s siege, four Iiundred thousand manuscripts. 
There it towered up, the wonder of the world, its white 
roof bright against the rainless blue; and beyond it, 
among the ridges and pediments of noble buildings, a 
broad glimpse of the bright blue sea. 

The room was fitted up in the purest Greek style, 
not without an affectation of archaism, in the severe 
forms and subdued half-tints of the firescoes which 
omamented the walls with scenes from the old myths 
of Athene. Yet the general effect, even under the 
blazing sun which poured in through the mosquito nets 
of the court-yard Windows, was one of exquisite cool- 
ness, and cleanliness, and repose. The room had 
neither carpet nor fireplace; and the only moveables 
in it were a sofa-bed, a table, and an arm-chair, all of 
such delicate and graceful forms, as may be seen on ancient 
vases of a far earlier period than that whereof we write. 
But, most probably, had any of us entered that room 
that moming, we should not have been able to spare a 
look either for the üimiture, or the general ejffect, or 
the Museum gardens, or the sparkling Mediterranean 
beyond; but we should have agreed that the room was 
quite rieh enough for human eyes, for the sake of one 
treasure which it possessed, and, beside which, nothing 
was worth a moment's glance. For in the light arm- 
chair, reading a manuscript which lay on the table, sat 
a woman, of some five-and-twenty years, evidently the 
tutelary goddess of that Httle shrine, dressed, in perfect 
keeping with the archaism of the Chamber, in a simple 

2* 
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old snow- white lonic robo, falling to the feet and 
reaching to the throat, and of that peculiarly severe 
and gracefdl fashion in which the upper part of the 
'dress falls downward again £rom the neck to the waist 
in a sort of cape, entirelj hiding the outline of the 
"bust, while it leaves the arms and the point of the 
shotdders bare. Her dress was entirely without Orna- 
ment, except the two narrow purple stripes down the 
front, which marked her rank as a Eoman Citizen, the 
gold-embroidered shoes upon her feet, and the gold net, 
which looped back from her forehead to her neck, hair 
the colour and gloss of which were hardly distinguish- 
able from that of the metal itself , such as Athene her- 
seif might have envied for tint, and mass, and ripple. 
Her features, arms, and hands were of the severest and 
grandest type of old Greek beauty, at once showing 
everywhere the high development of the bones, and 
covering them with that firm, round, ripe outline, and 
waxy morbidezza of skin, which the old Greeks owed 
to their continual use , not only of the bath and mus- 
cular exercise, but also of daily unguents. There might 
have seemed to us too much sadness in that clear grey 
eye; too much self-conscious restraint in those sharp 
curved lips; too much affectation in the studied severily 
of her posture as sho read, copied, as it seemed, from 
some old vase or bas-relief. But the glorious grace 
and beauty of every line of face aud figure would 
have excused, even hidden those defects, and we should 
have only recognised the marked resemblance to the 
ideal portraits of Athene, which adomed every panel 
of the walls. 

She has lifted her eyes off her manuscript; she is 
looking out with kindling countenance over the gar- 
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dens of the Museum; her ripe curling Greek lips, 
Buch as we never see now, even among our own 
wiyes and sisters, open. She is talking to herself.« 
Listen! 

"Yes. The statues there are broken. The libra- 
ries are plundered. The alcoves are silent The 
Oracles are dumb. And yet — who says that the old 
faith of heroes and sages is dead? The beautiful can 
never die. If the gods have deserted their oracles, 
they have not deserted the souls who aspire to them. 
If they have ceased to guide nations, they have not 
ceased to speak to their own elect If they have cast 
off the vulgär herd, they have not cast off Hypatia. 

4^ 9^ ip 0fß ip 

"Ay. To believe in the old creeds, while every 
one eise is dropping away from them. . . . To believe 
in spite of disappointments. . . . To hope against 
hope. . . . To show oneself superior to the herd, by 
seeing boundless depths of living glory in myths which 
have become dark and dead to them. . . . To struggle 
to the last against thd new and vulgär superstitions of 
a rotting age, for the faith of my forefathers, for the 
cid gods, the old heroes, the old sages who gauged 
the mysteries of heaven and earth — and perhaps to 
conquer — at least to have my reward! To be wel- 
comed into the celestial ranks of the heroic — to rise 
to the immortal gods, to the ineffable powers, onward, 
upward ever, through agcs and through etemities, tili 
I find my home at last, and vanish in the glory of the 
Nameless and the Absolute One! . . ." 

And her whole face fiashed out into wild glory, 
and then sank again suddenly into a shudder of some- 
thing like fear and disgust, as she saw, watching her 
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£rom under tlie wall of the gardens opposite, a 
crooked, withered Jewish crone, dressed out in the 
most gorgeous and fantastic style of barbaric fineiy. 

'^Whj does that old bag bannt me? I see ber 
everywhere — tili tbe last montb at least — and bere 
sbe is again! I will ask tbe prefect to find ont wbo 
sbe is, and get rid of ber, before sbe fascinates me 
witb tbat evil eye. Tbank tbe gods, there sbe moyes 
away! Foolisb! — foolisb of me, a pbilosopber. I, 
to believe , against tbe antbority of Porpbyiy bimself, 
too, in evil eyes and magic! But tbere is my fatber, 
pacing np and down in tbe libraiy." 

As sbe spoke, tbe old man entered from tbe next 
room. He was a Greek also, but of a more com- 
mon, and, perbaps, lower type; dark and fiery, tbin 
and gracei^; bis delicate fignre and cbeeks, wasted 
by meditation, barmonized well witb tbe staid and 
simple pbilosopbic cloak wbicb be wore as a sign of 
bis profession. He paced impatiently np and down 
tbe cbamber, wbile bis keen, glittering eyes and rest- 
less gestures betokened intense inward tbougbt. . . . 

.... "I bave it No; again it escapes — it 

contradicts itself. Miserable man tbat I am! If tbere 
is faitb in Pytbagoras, tbe symbol sbould be an ex- 
panding series of tbe powers of tbree; and yet tbat 
aecursed binary factor will introduce itself. Did not 
you work tbe sum out once, Hypatia?" 

"Sit down, my dear fatber, and eat You bave 
tasted no food yet tbis day." 

"Wbat do I care for food! Tbe inexpressible 
must be expressed. Tbe work must be done, if it 
cost me tbe 8g[uaring of tbe circle. How can he. 
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whose sphere lies above the stars, stoop every moment 
to earth?" 

^'Ay," she answered, half bitterly, "and would that 
vre could live without food, and Imitate perfectly the 
immortal gods. But while we are in this prison- 
house of matter, we must wear our chain; even wear 
it gracefully, if we have the good taste; and make the 
base necessities of this body of shame symbolic of the 
diviner food of the reason. There is fruit, with lentils 
and rice, waiting for you in the next room; and bread, 
nnless you despise it too mucL" 

"The food of slaves!" he answered. "Well, I will 
cat, and be ashamed of eating. Stay, did I teil 
you? Six new pupils in the mathematical school this 
moming. It grows! It spreads! We shall con- 
quer yet!" 

She sighed. "How do you know that they have 
not come to you, as Critias and Alcibiades did to 
Socrates, to leam a merely political and mundane 
virtue? Strange! that men should be content to grovel, 
and be men, when they might rise to the rank of 
gods! Ah, my father! that is my bitterest grief; to 
see those who have been pretending in the moming 
lectore-room to worship every word of mine as an 
oraele, lounging in the aftemoon round Pelagia's litter; 
and Ihen at night — for I know that they do it — 
the dice, and the wine, and worse. That Pallas her« 
seif should be conquered every day by Venus Pan- 
demos! That Pelagia should have more power than II 
Not that such a creature as that disturbs me: no 
created thing, I hope, can move my equanimity; but 
if I could stoop to hate — I should hate her — hate 
her." 
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And her voice took a tone which made it some« 
what nncertain whether, in spite of all the lofty im- 
passibilitj* which she feit bound to possess, she did 
not hate Pelagia with a most human and mundane 
hatred. 

£ut at that moment the conversation was cut short 
by the hasty entrance of a slave-girl, who, with flut- 
tering voice, announced — 

"His excellency, madam, the prefect! Ilis chariot 
has been at the gate for these five minutes, and he is 
now Coming up stairs." 

"Foolish child!" answered Hypatia, with some 
affectation of indifPerence. "And why should that 
disturb me? Let him enter .'' 

The door opened, and in came, precedcd by the 
Bcent of half-a-dozen difFerent perfiimes, a florid, 
delicate-featured man, gorgeously dressed out in se- 
natorial costume, his fingcrs and neck covcred with 
jewels. 

"The representative of the Caesars honours himself 
by ofFering at the shrine of Athene Polias, and rejoices 
to see in her priestess as lovely a likeness as evcr of 

the goddess whom she serves Don't betray me, 

but I really cannot help talking sheer paganism 
whenever I find myself within the influence of your 
eyes." 

"Truth is mighty," said Hypatia, as she rose to 
greet him with a smile and a reverence. 

"Ah, so they say — Your excellent father has va- 
nished. He is really too modest — honest, though — 
about his incapacity for state secrets. After all , you 
know it was your Minervaship which I came to con- 
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sali How has ihis turbulent Alexandrian rascaldom 
been behaving itself in my absence?" 

"The herd has been eating, and drinking, and 
raarrying, as usual, I believe," answered Hypatia, in 
a languid tone. 

"And multiplying, I don't doubt. Well, there 
will be less loss to the empire if I bave to crucify a 
dozen or two, as I positively will, the next riot. It 
is really a great comfort to a statesman, tliat the 
masses are so well aware that they deserve hanging, 
and therefore so careful to prevent any danger of 
public justice depopulating the province. But how go 
on the schools?" 

Hypatia shook her head sadly. 

"Ah, boys will be boys I plead guilty 

myself. Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, 

You must not be hard on us Whether we obey 

you or not in private lifo, we do in public; and if we 
enthrone you queen of Alexandria, you must allow 
your courtiers and body-guards a few court licences. 
Now dont sigh, or I shall be inconsolable. At all 
events, your worst rival has betaken herseif to the 
wildemess, and gone to look for the city of the gods 
above the cataracts." 

"Whom do you mean?" asked Hypatia, in a tone 
most uuphilosophically eager. 

"Pelagia, of course. I met that prettiest and 
naughtiest of humanities halfvfay between here and 
Thebes, transformed into a perfect Andromache of 
chaste affection.*' 

"And to whom, pray?" 

"To a certain Gothic giant. What men those bar- 
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barians do brced! I was afraid of bcing cruslied under 
the elephant^s foot at evcry Step I took with himi" 

"What!" asked Hypatia, "did your excellency con- 
descend to converse witb such savages?** 

"To teil you the truth, he had some forty stout 
countrymen of his with him, who might have been 
troublesome to a perplexed prefect; not to mention 
that it is always as well to keep on good terms with 
these Goths. Beally, after the sack of Eome, and 
Athens cleaned out like a beehive by wasps, things 
begin to look serious. And as for the great brüte 
himself, he has rank enough, in his way, — boasts of 
his descent from some cannibal god or other, — really 
hardly deigned to speak to a paltry Roman govemor, 
tili his faithful and adoring bride interceded for me. 
Still, the fellow understood good living, and we 
celebrated our new treaty of friendship with noble 
libations — but I must not talk about that to you. 
However, I got rid of them; quoted all the geogra- 
phical lies I had ever heard, and a great many more; 
quickened their appetite for their fool's eiTand notably, 
and Started them off again. So now the star of 
Venus is set, and that of Pallas in the ascendant 
Wherefore teil me — what am I to do with Saint 
Firebrand?" 

"Cyril?" 

"C^il." 

"Justice." 

"Ah, Fairest Wisdom, don't mention that homd 
Word out of the lecture-room. In theory it is all 
very well*, but in poor imperfect earthly practice, a 
governor must be content with doing very much what 
comes to hand. In abstract justice, now, I ought to 
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nail up Oyril, deacons, district visitors, and all, in a 
row, on the sand-HÜs oatside. Tliat is simple enough; 
but, like a great many simple and exceUent things, 
impossible." 

"Ton fear t£e people?" 

"Well, my dear lady, and has not the villanous 
dema^ogue got the whole mob on his side? Am 1 
to have the Constantinople riots re-enacted here? I 
really cannot face it; I have not nerve for it; perhaps 
I am too lazy. Be it so." 

Hypatia sighed. "Ah, that your excellency but 
saw the great duel, which depends on you alone! Do 
not fancy that the battle is merely between Paganism 
and Christianity — " 

"Why, if it were, you know, I, as a Christian, 
under a Christian and sainted emperor, not to mention 
his aiigust sister — " 

"We understand," intemipted she, with an impa* 
tient wave of her beantifiil band. "Not even between 
them; not even between philosophy and barbarianism. 
The struggle is simply one between the aristocracy 
and the mob, — between wealth, refinement, art, leam- 
ing, all that makes a nation great, and the savage 
herd of child-breeders below, the many ignoble, who 
were meant to labour for the noble few. Shall the. 
Koman empire command or obey her own slaves? is 
the question which you and Cjnl have to battle out; 
and äie fight must be intemecine." 

"I should not wonder if it became so, really," 
answered the prefect, with a shrug of his Shoulders« 
"I expect, every time I ride, to have my brains knocked 
out by some mad monk." 

"Why not? In an age when, as has been well and 
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often Said, emperors and consulars crawl to thc tombs 
of a tent-maker and a fisherman , and kiss tho motddy 
bones of the vilest slaves? Why not, among a people 
whose God is the crucified son of a carpenter? Why 
should leaming, authority, antiquity, birth, rank, tbe 
System of empire which has been growing up, fed by 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, — why, I say, should 
any of these things protect your life a moment from 
the fury of any beggar who believes that the Son of 
God died for him as much as for you, and that he is 
your equal, if not your superior, in the sight of bis 
low-bom and illiterate deity?"* 

"My most eloquent philosopher, this may be — and 
perhaps is — all very true. I qnite agree that there 
are very great practical inconveniences of this kind in 
the new — I mean, the catholic faith; but the world 
is füll of inconveniences. The wise man does not 
quarrel with Ins creed for being disagreeable, any more 
than he does with bis finger for aching: he cannot help 
it, and must make the best of a bad matter. Only teil 
me how to keep the peace." 

"And let philosophy be destroyed?" 

"That it never will be, as long as Hypatia lives to 
illuminate the earth; and, as f ar as I am concemed, I 
promise you a clear stage and — a great deal of favour; 
as is proved by my visiting you publicly at this moment, 
before I have givcn audience to one of the four hundred 
bores, great and small, who are waiting in the tribunal 
to torment me. Do help me and advise me. What am 
I to do?" 



* These are the argaments and the language which were oommoiily 
•mployed by Forphyry, Julian, and the other opponents of Christianity. 
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"I have told you." 

^'Ah, yes, as to general principles. But ont of the 
lecture-room I prefer a practical expedient: for instance, 
Cyril writes to me here — plague on him! he would 
not let me even have a week's hunting in peace — that 
there is a plot on the part of the Jews to murder all 
the Christians. Here is the precious document — do 
look at it, in pitj. For aught I know or care, the plot 
may be an exactJy opposite one, and the Christians 
intend to murder all the Jews. But I must take some 
notice of the letter." 

"I do not see that, your excellency.'* 

"Why, if anything did happen, aÄer all, conceive 
the missives which would be sent flying off to Con- 
stantinople against me!^^ 

"Let them go. If you are secure in the conscious- 
ness of innocence, what matter?" 

"Conscionsness of innocence! I shall lose my pre- 
fecture! " 

**Your danger would be just as grcat if you took 
notice of it Whatever happened, you would be ac- 
cused of favouring the Jews." 

"And really there might be some truth in the ac- 
cnsation. How the ünances of the proyince would go 
on without their kind assistance, I dare not think. If 
those Christians would but lend me their money, in- 
fitead of building almshouses and hospitals with it, they 
might bum the Jews' quarter to-morrow for aught I 
care. But now . • . . " 

"But noWf you must absolutely take no notice of 
ihis letter. The very tone of it forbids you, for your 
own honour, and the hononr of the empire. Are you 
to treat with a man who talks of the masses of Alexandria 
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as ' the flock whom the King of kings has committed to 
his rule and care?' Does your excellency, or this 
proud bishop, govern Alexandria?" 

"Really, my dear lady, I have given up inquiring." 

*'But he lias not. He comes to you as a person 
possessing an absolute authority over two-thirds of the 
popidation, which he does not scruplo to liint to yon 
is derived from a higher source than your own. The 
consequence is clear. . If it be from a higher source 
than yours, of course it ought to control yours; and 
you will confess that it ought to control it — you will 
acknowledge the root and ground of every extravagant 
Claim which he makes, if you deign to reply." 

"But I must say something, or I shall be pelted in 
the streets. You philosophers, however raised above 
your own bodies you may be, must really not forget 
that we poor worldlings have bones to be broken." 

"Then teil him, and by word of mouth merely, 
that as the information which he sends you comes from 
his private knowledge, and concems not him as bishop, 
but you as magistrate, you can only take it into con- 
sideration when he addresses you as a private person, 
laying a regulär information at your tribunal." 

"Charming! queen of diplomatists as well as phi- 
losophers I I go to pbey you. Ah! why were you not 
Pulcheria? No, for then Alexandria had been dark, 
and Orestes missed the supreme happiness of kissing a 
band which Pallas, when she made you, must have 
borrowed from the Workshop of Aphrodite." 

^'KecoUect that you are a Christian," answered 
Hypatia, half smiling. 

So the prefect departed; and passing througb the 
outer hall, which was already crowded with Hypatia's 
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aristocratic piipils and visitors, bowed his way ont past 
them, and regained lils cbariot, cliuckling over the 
rebuff wbicb be intended to administer to Cjril, and 
comfortmg bimself witb the only text of Scriptare of 
the Inspiration of wbicb be was tborongbly convinced — 
"Sufficient for tbe day is tbe evil tbereof." 

At the door was a crowd of cbariots, slaves witb 
tbeir masters' parasols, and tbe rabble of on-looking 
boys and market-folk, as usnal in Alexandria then, as 
in all great cities since, wbo were staring at tbe pre- 
fect, and baving their beads rapped by bis guards, and 
wondering wbat sort of glorious personage Hypatia 
migbt be, and wbat sort of glorious bouse she mnst 
live in, to be fit Company for tbe great govemor of 
Alexandria. Not that there was not many a sulky and 
lowering face among tbe mob , for tbe great majority of 
tbem were Christians, and very seditious and turbulent 
politicians, asAlexandrians, "men of Macedonia," were 
bound to be; and there was many a grumble among 
tbem, all but audible, at tbe prefecfs going in State to 
tbe beathen woman's bouse — beathen sorceress, some 
pious old women called her — before be beard any 
poor soul^s Petition in tbe tribunal, or eyen said bis 
prayers in church. 

Just as be was stepping into bis curricle, a tall 
young man, as gorgeously bedizened as bimself, lounged 
down the Steps after bim, and beckoned lazily to the 
black boy wbo carried bi^ parasol. 

**Ab, Eapbael Aben-Ezra! my excellent friend, 
wbat propitious deity — abem! martyr — brings you 
to Alexandria just as I want you! Qet up by my side, 
and let us have a chat on our way to the tribunal." 

The man addressed came slowly forward witb an 
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ostentatiously low salutation, which could not hide, and 
indeed was not intended to hide, the contemptuous and 
lazy oxprcssion of bis face; and asked, in a drawling 
tone — 

"And for what kind purpose does the representative 
of tho Caesars bestow such an honour on the humblest 
of bis, &c. &c. — your penetration will supplj the 
rcst " 

"Don't bo frightened; I am not going to borrow 
money of you," answered Orestes, laughingly, as the 
Jew got iuto tho curricle. 

"I am glad to hear it Keally one usurer in a 
family is cnough. My father made the gold, and if I 
spend it, I consider Üiat I do all that is reqaired of a 
philosopher." 

"A charming team of white Nisaeans, is not this? 
And only one grey hoof among all the four." 

"Yes .... horses are a bore, I begin to find, like 
everything eise. Always falling sick, or mnning away, 
or breaking one's peace of mind in some way or other. 
Besides, I have been pestered out of my life there in 
Cyrene, by commissions for dogs and horses and bows 
from that old episcopal Nimrod, Synesius." 

"What, is tibe worthy man as lively as ever?" 

"Lively? He nearly drove me into a nervons fever 
in three days. Up at four in the moming, always in 
the most disgustingly good hcalth and spirits, farming, 
coursing, shooting, riding over hedge and ditch after 
rascally black robbers ; preaching, intriguing, borrowing 
money; baptizing and excommunicating; bullying that 
buUy, Andronicus; comforting old womcn, and giving 
pretiy girls dowries; scribbling one half-hour on philo- 
sophy, and the next on farriery-, sitting up all night 
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wiiting hymns and drinking strong liqnors; off again 
on horseback at four the next morning; and talking by 
the hour all the while about philosopliic abstraction from 
the mundane tempesi Heaven defend me from all two- 
legged whiriwinds! By the by, there was a fair daughter 
of my nation came back to Alexandria in the same ship 
with me, with a cargo that may suit your highness." 

"There are a great many fair danghters of your 
nation who might suit me, without any cargo at all." 

"Ah, they have had good practice, the little fools, 
ever since the days of Jeroboam the son of Nebat 
But I mean old Miriam — you know. She has been 
lending Synesius money to fight the black fellows with; 
and really it was high time. They had burnt every 
homestead for miles through the province. But the 
daring old girl must do a little business for herseif; so 
she went off, in the teeth of the barbarians, right away 
to the Atlas, bought all their lady prisoners, and some 
of their own sons and daughters, too, of them, for 
beads and old iron; and has come back with as pretty 
a cargo of Libyan beauties as a prefect of good taste 
could wish to have the first choice of. Tou may tliank 
me for that privilege." 

"After, of course, you had suited yourself, my 
eunning Kaphael?" 

"Not L Women are bores, as Solomon found out 
long ago. Did I never teil you? I began, as he did, 
with the most select harem in Alexandria. But they 
qaarrelled so, that one day I went out, and sold them 
all but one, who was a Jewess — so there were ob- 
jections on the part of the Eabbis. Then I tried one, 
as Solomon did; but my 'garden shut up,' and my 
^sealed fountain' wanted me to be always in love wiÄ 
PfpaUa* U 3 
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her, so I went to ihe lawyers, allowed her a comfort- 
able mamtenance, and now I am as free as a monk, 
and shall be happy to give yoiir excellency the benefit 
of any good taste or experience which I may possess." 

"Thanks, worthy Jew. We are not yet as oxalted 
as yourself , and will send for the old Erictho this veiy 
aftemoon. Now listen a moment to base, eartfaly, and 
political business. Cynl has written to me, to say that 
you Jews have plotted to murder all the Christians.'' 

"Well — why not? I most heartily wish it were j 
tme, and think, on the whole, that it veiy probably 
is so." 

"By the immortal — saints, man! you are not 
serious? " 

"The four archangels forbid! It is no concem of 
mine. All I say is, that my people are great fools, 
like the rest of Ülq world; and have, for aught I know 
or care, some such intention. They won't succeed, of 
course; and that is all you have to care for. But if yon 
think it worth the trouble — which I do not — I ahall 
have to go to the synagogue on business in a week or 
so, and then I would ask some of the Babbis." 

"Laziest of men! — and I must answer Cyril Üob 
very day." 

"An additional reason for asking no questions of 
OTir people. Now you can honestly say that you know 
nothing about the matter." 

"Well, after all, ignorance is a stronghold for poor 
statesmen. So you need not hurry yourself," 

"I assure yonr excellency I wül not." 

"Ten days hence, or so, you know." 

"Bxactly, after it is all över." 
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*'Aiid can't be helped. What a comfort it is, now 
and theiif that Can^t be helpedl" 

"It is ihe root and marrow of all pbilosophj. Yonr 
practical man, poor wretcb, will tiy to help this and 
that, and torment bis sonl with ways and means, and 
preventives and forestallings: yonr pbilosopber quieüy 
says — It can*t be belped. K it ought to be, it will 
be: if it is, it ought to be. We did not make the 
World, and we are not responsible for it — Tbere is 
the snm and snbstance of all true wisdom, and the 
epitome of all that has been said and written thereon, 
from Philo the Jew to Hypatia the Gentile. By the 
way, bereis Cyril Coming down the steps of the Csd- 
sareum. A veiy handsome fellow, after all, ihough he 
is looking as sulky as a bear." 

'^Witibi bis cubs at bis heels. What a scoundrelly 
visage that tall fellow — deacon, or reader, or what« 
ever he is by bis dress — has." 

"Tbere they are — whispering together, Heaven 
give ibem pleasant thonghts and pleasanter faces!" 

''Amen!" qnoth Orestes, with a sneer: and he 
wonld baye said Amen in good eamest, bad he been 
able to take the liberty — which we shall — and listen 
to Cyril's answer to Peter, the tall reader. 

"Prorn Hypatia's, you say? Why, he onlyretumed 
to the city this moming." 

''I saw bis fonr-in-hand Standing at her door, as I 
came down ihe Mnseum-street hither, half-an-hour ago." 

''And twenty carriages besides, I don^t doubt?" 

"The Street was blocked np with them. Tbere! 
Look ronnd the comer now. — Chaiiots, litters, slaves, 
and fops. — When shall we see such a conconrse as 
that where it ought to be?" 

3* 
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Cyril made no answer ; and Peter went on — 
"Where it ought to be, my father — in front of yoiir 
door at the Serapeium?" 

"The World, the flesh, and the devil know their 
own, Peter: and as long as they have their own to go 
to, we cannot expect them to come to us." 

"But what if their own were taken out of the way?" 

"They might come to us for want of better amnse- 
ment .... devil and all. Well — if I cotdd get a feir 
hold of the two first, I would take the third into ihe j 
bargain, and see what could be done with him« Bat 
never, while these lecture-rooms last — these Bgyptian 
Chambers of imagery — these theatres of Satan, where 
the devil transforms himself into an angel of ligbt, and 
apes Christian virtue, and bedizens bis ministers like 
ministers of righteousness, as long as that lecture-room 
Stands, and the great and the powerful flock ,to it, to 
learn excuses for their own tyrannies and atheisnis, so 
long will the kingdom of 6od be trampled under foot in 
Alexandria; so long will the princes of this world, with 
their gladiators, and parasites, and money-lenders, be 
masters here, and not the bishops and priests of the 
living God." 

It was now Peter^s tum to be silent; and as the 
two, with their litüe knot of district-visitors behind 
them, walk moodily along the great esplanado which 
overlooked the harbour, and then vanish suddonly np 
some dingy alley into the crowded misery of the sailom* 
quarter, we will leave them to go about their errand of 
merey, and, like fashionable people, keep to the grand 
parade, and listen again to our two fashionable Mends 
in the carved and gilded curricle with fom* white blood* 
borses. 
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^'A fine sparkling breeze outside the Pharos, Baphael 
— fair for the wheat-ships too." 

"Are they gone yet?'* 

"Yes — why? I sent the first fleet off ihree days 
go; and the rest are dearing outwards to-day.'* 

"Oh — ah — so! — Then yon have not heard from 
leraclian?" 

"Heraclian? What the — blessed saints has the 
/ount of AMca to do with my wheat-ships?" 

"Oh, nothing. It's no business of mine. Only he 
\ going to rebel. . . . But here we are at your door," 

"To what?" asked Orestes, in a horrified tone. 

"To rebel, and attack Korne." 

"Good gods — God I mean! A fresh bore! Come 
i, and teil a poor miserable slave of a govemor — 
jeak low, for heaven's sake! — I hope these rascally 
rooms haven't overheard yon." 

"Easy to throw them into the canal, if they have," 
noth Baphael, as he walked cooUy through hall and 
)rridor after the perturbed govemor. 

Poor Orestes never stopped tili he reached a little 
lamber of the inner court, beckoned the Jew in after 
im, locked the door, threw himself into an arm-chair, 
dt bis hands on his knees, and sat, bending forward, 
aring into RaphaeFs face with a ludicrous terror and 
Brplexity. 

"Teil me all about it. Teil me ihis instant!" 

"I have told yon all I know," qnoth Eaphael, 
oieily seating himself on a sofa, and playing with a 
twelled dagger. "I thonght, of conrse, that yon were 
i the secret, or I shonld have said nothing. Ks no 
osiness of mine, yon know." 

Orestes, like most wcak and luxurious men, Bomans 
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espedally, had a 'wild-beast.vein in liim — and it bunt 
forth. 

''Hell and the furiesi Ton insolent proviiicial slave 
— you will carry these liberties of yours too farl Do 
you know wlio I am, you accursed Jew! Teil me the 
whole truth, or, by the head of the emperor, Fll twist 
it out of you with red-hot pincers!" 

EaphaeFs countenance assumed a dogged ezpression, 
which showed that the old Jewish blood still beat trae, 
under all its affected shell of Neo-Platonist nonchalance', j 
and there was a quiet unpleasant eamest in bis smile^ 
as he answered — 

"Then, my dear govemor, you will bethe first man 
on earth who ever yet forced a Jew to say or do what 
he did not choose." 

"We'll BeeV yelled Orestes. "Here, slaves!" And 
he clapped his hands loudly. 

"Calm yourself, your excellency," quoth Haphael, 
rising. ''The door is locked; the mosquito net is across 
the window; and this dagger is poisoned. If anything 
happens to me, you will offend all the Jew monej- 
lenders, and die in about three days in a great deal of 
pain, having missed our assignation with old l^Criam, 
lost your pleasantest companipn, and left your own 
finances and those of the prefecture in a considerable 
State of embarrassment. How much better to sit down, 
hear all I have to say philosophically, like a tme pupil 
of Hypatia, and not expect a man to teil you what he 
really does not know/* 

Orestes, after looking vainly round the room for a 
place to escape, had quietly subsided into his chair 
again; and by the time that the slaves knocked at the 
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door, he Iiad so far recovered bis pMlosophy as to ask, 
not for ihe tortorers, bnt for a page and wine. 

"Oh, you Jews!" qnoth he, trying to laugh oflF 
matters. "The same incamate fiends ihat Titos fonnd 
you!" 

"The very same, my dear prefect. Now for tibis 
matter, which is really important — at least to Gen- 
tiles. Heraclian will certainly rebel. Synesius let out 
as mnch to me. He has fitted out an armament for 
Ostia, stopped his own wheat-ships, and is going to 
write to you to stop yours, and to starre out the Etemal 
City, Goths, Senate, emperor, and all. Whether you 
will comply with his reasonable little request depends 
of course on yourself." 

"And that, again, very much on his plans." 

"Of course. You cannot be expected to — we will 
euphemize — unless it be made worth your while." 

Orestes sat buried in deep thought 

" Of course not," said he at last, half unconsciously. 
And then, in sudden dread of having committed him- 
seif, he looked up fiercely at the Jew. 

"And how do I know that this is not some infernal 
trap of yours? Teil me how you found out all this, 
or by Hercules (he had quite forgotten his Christianity 
by this time) — by Hercules and the Twelve Gods, 

rii — " 

"Don't use expressions unworthy of a philosopher. 
My source of Information was very simple and very 
good. He has been negotiating a loan from theBabbis 
at Carthage. They were either frightened, or loyal, or 
both, and hung back. He knew — as all wise go- 
vemors know when they allow themselves time — Ihat 
it is no use to bully a Jew; and applied to me. I 
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never lend money — it is unphilosophical: but I in- 
trodnced him to old Miriam, who dare do bnsiness with 
the devil himself; and by that move, wheiher ho has 
the monoy or not, I cannot teil: bat this I can teil, that 
we have his secret — and so have you now; and if 
you want more Information, the old woman, who enjoys 
an intrigue as much as she does Falemian, will get it 
you." 

"Well, you are a true friend, after alL" 

"Of course I am. Now, is not this meihod of 
getting at the truth much easier and pleasanter than 
setting a couple of dirty negroes to pinch and pull me, 
and so making it a point of honour with me to teil you 
nothing but lies? Here comes Ganymede with the 
wine, just in time to calm your nerves, and fiU you 

with the spirit of divination To the goddess of 

good counsels, my lordl What wine this is!" 

"True Syrian — fire and honoy; fourteen years old 
next vintage, my Kaphael. Out, Hypocorisma! See 
that he is not listening. The impudent rascal! I was 
humbugged into giving two thousand gold pieces for 
him two years ago, he was so pretty — they said he 
was only just rising thirteen — and he has been the 
plague of my lifo ever since, and is beginning to want 
the barber already. Now, what is the count dreaming of? " 

"His wages for killing Stilicho." 

"What, is it not enough to be Count of Africa?" 

"I suppose he sets off against that his Services du- 
ring the last three years." 

"Well, he saved Africa." 

"And thereby Egypt also. And you, too, as well as 
the emperor, may be considered as owinghim somewhat'' 

"My good fiiend, my debts are far too numerous 
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for me to think of paying any of Üiem. But what 
wages does he want?" 

"The purple." 

Orestes started, and then feil into thought Eaphael 
sat watclimg him a while. 

"Now, most noble lord, may I depart? I have said 

all I haye to say; and nnless I get home to Innclieon 

ajL^nce, I shall hardly have time to find old Miriam 

^^46f you, and get through our little affair with her be- 

^^yvar^ sanset" 

"Stay. What force has he?" 

"Forty thousand already, they say. And those 
Donatist nijBians are with him to a man, if he can but 
scrape together wherewith to change their bludgeons 
into good Steel." 

"Well, go So. A hundred thousand might 

do it," said he, meditating, as Kaphael bowed himself 
out "He won't get them. I don't know, though; the 
man has the head of a Julius. Well — that fool 
Attalus talked of joining Egypt to the Western Em- 
pire .... Not such a bad thought either. Anything is 
better than being govemed by an idiot child and three 
canting nuns. I expect to be excommunicated every 
day for some offence against Pulcheria's prudery. .... 
Heradian emperor at Bome .... and I lord and 
master on this side the sea .... the Donatists pitted 
again fairly against the orthodox, to cut each other's 
throats in peace . . . no more of Cyril's spying and 
tale-bearing to Constantinople. .... Not such a bad 
dish of fare .... But then — it would take so much 
trouble!" 

With which words, Orestes went into his ihird wann 
bath for that day. 
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CHAPTER HL 

The Gotha. 

FoB two days the young monk Held on, paddling 
and floating rapidly down tbe Nile-stream, leaving city 
affcer city to right and left with longing eyes, and look- 
ing back to one villa after another, tUl the reaches 
of the banks hid them i&om his sight, with many a 
yeaming to know what sort of places those gay biüld- 
ings and gardens would look like on a nearer view» 
and what sort of lifo the thousands led who crowded 
the bnsy quays, and walked and drove, in an endless 
stream, along the great high roads which ran along 
either bank. He carefully avoided every boat that 
passed him, £rom the gilded bärge of the wealthy land- 
lord or merchant, to the tiny raft buoyed up with 
empty jars, which was floating down to be sold at some 
market in the Delta. Here and there he met and 
hailed a crew of monks , drawing their nets in a quiet 
bay, or passing along the great watery highway from 
monastery to monastery: but all the news he received 
from them was, that the canal of Alexandria was stiU 
several days* jonmey below him. It seemed endless, 
that monotonons vista of the two high clay banks, with 
their slnices and water-wheels, their knots of palms 
and date-trees; endless seemed that wearisome succession 
of bars of sand and banks of mnd, every one like the 
one before it, every one dotted widi the same line of 
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logs and stones strewn along the water^s edge, wMcli 
tamed out, as he approached them, to be basking cro- 
codiles and sleeping pelicans. His eye, weaiied wiih 
the continual confinement and want of distance, longed 
for the bonndless expanse of the desert, for the jagged 
outlines of those far-off hills, which he had watched 
from boyhood rising mysteriously at mom out of the 
eastem sky, and melting mysteriously into it again at 
even, beyond which dwelt a whole world of wonders, 
elephants and dragons, satyrs and anthropophagi, — ay, 
and the phoenix itsel£ Tired and melancholy, his mind 
retnmed inward to prey on itself , and the last words 
of Arsenius rose again and again to his thought "Was 
his call of the spirit or of the flesh?^* How should he 
test that problem? He wished to see the world . . . 
that might be camaL True; but he wished to convert 
the world . . . was not that spiritual? Was he not 
going on a noble errand? . . • thirsting for teil, for 
saintship, for martyrdom itself, if it would but come 
and cut the Gordian knot of all temptations, and save 
him — for he dimly feit that it would save him — a 
whole sea of trouble in getting safe and triumphant out 
of that world into which he had not yet entered . . . 
and his heart shrunk back from the untried home- 
less wildemess before him. But no! the die was cast, 
and he must down and onward, whether in obedience 
to the spirit or the flesh. Oh, for one hour of the 
quiet of that dear Laura and the old familiär facesi 

At last, a sudden tum of the bank brought him in 
sight of a gaudily painted bärge, on board of which 
armed men, in uncouth and foreign dresses, were 
chasing with barbaric shouts some large object in the 
water. In the bows stood a man of gigantic Statute, 
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braudisbing a barpoon iu bis rigbt, and in bis left 
holding the line of a second, tbe bead of wbicb was 
fixed in tbe buge purple sides of a bippopotamos, who 
foamed and wallowed a few yards down ibe stream. 
An old grizzled wairior at ibe stem, witb a mdder in 
eitber band, kept tbe boat^s bead continually towards 
tbe monster, in spite of its sudden and firantic wbeel- 
ings; and wben it dasbed madlj across tbe stream, 
some twenty oars flasbed tbrougb tbe water in pursuit* 
All was activity and excitement; and it was no wonder 
if Pbilammon^s cnriosity bad tempted bim to drift down 
almost abreast of tbe bärge, ere be descried, peeping 
from nnder a decorated awning in tbe after-part, some 
dozen pair of langoisbing black eyes, tomed altemately 
to tbe game and to bimself. Tbe serpents! — cbat- 
tering and smiling, witb pretty little sbrieks and sba- 
king of glossy curls and gold necklaces, and flnttering of 
muslin dbresses, witbin a dozen yards of bim! Blosbing 
scarlet, be knew not wby, be seized bis paddle, and 
tried to back out of tbe snare . . . but somebow, bis 
very efibrts to escape tbose sparkling eyes diverted bis 
attention firom everytbing eise: tbe bippopotamns bad 
caugbt sigbt of bim, and furions witb pain, msbed 
straigbt at tbe iinofiTending canoe; tbe barpoon line be- 
came entangled round bis body, and in a moment be 
and bis frail bark were overtnmed, and tbe monster, 
witb bis buge wbite tusks gaping wide, close on bim 
as be struggled in tbe stream. 

Luckily, Fbilammon, contrary to tbe wont of monks, 
was a batber, and swam like a water-fowl, fear be bad 
never known; deatb from cbildbood bad been to bim, 
as to tbe otber inmates of tbe Laura, a contemplation 
too perpetual to bave any paralyzing terror in it, evea 
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then, when life seemed just about to open on bim 
anew. But the monk was a man, and a young one, 
and had no Intention of dying tamely or unavenged. 
In an instant he had freed himself from the line; drawn 
the Short knife which was his only weapon; and diving 
suddenlj, avoided the monster^s rosh, and attacked 
him firom behind with stabs, which, though not deep, 
still dyed the waters with göre at every stroke. The 
barbarians shonted with delight. The hippopotamos 
tomed forioasly against his new assailant, crushing, 
alasl the emply canoe to firagments with a Single snap 
of his enormons jaws; but the tum was fatal to him; 
the bärge was close upon him, and as he presented his 
broad side to the blow, the sinewy arm of the giant 
drove a harpoon through his heart, and with one con- 
vulsive shudder the huge blue mass tumed over on its 
side and floated dead. 

Poor Philammon! He alone was silent, amid the 
yells of triumph; sorrowMly he swam round and round 
his little paper wreck • . . it would not have floated a 
mouse. Wistfully he eyed the distant banks, half 
minded to strike out for them and escape, . . . and 
thought of the crocodiles, . . . and paddled round again, 
. • . and thought of the basilisk eyes, ... he might 
escape the crocodiles, but who could escape women? . . • 
and he Struck out valiantly for shore . . • when he was 
brought to a sudden stop by finding the stem of the 
bärge close on him, a noose thrown over him by some 
friendly barbarian, and himself hauled on board, amid 
the laughter, praise, astonishment, and gmmbling of 
the good-natured crew, who had expected him, as a 
matter of course, to avail himself at once of their 
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help, and could not conceive the cause of his re- 
luctance. 

Philammon gazed with wonder on bis stränge 
hoste, fheir pale complexions, globular heads and faces, 
high cheek-bones, tall and sturdy figures; their red 
beards, and yellow hair knotted fantastically above the 
head; their awkward dresses, half Eoman er Egyptian, 
and half of foreign für, soiled and stained in many a 
storm and fight, but tastelessly bedizened with classic 
jewels, brooches and Eoman coins, sträng like neck- 
laces. Only the steersman, who had come forward to 
wonder at the hippopotamus, and to help in dragging 
the unwieldy brate on board, seemed to keep genuine 
and nnomamented the costome of his race, the white 
linen leggings, strapped with thongs of deerskin, the 
quilted leather cuirass, the bear's für cloak, the only 
Ornaments of which were the fangs and claws of the 
beast itself, and a fiinge of grizzled tufbs, which looked 
but too like human hair. The language which they 
spoke was utterly unintelligible to Philammon, though 
it need not be so to us. 

"A well-grown lad and a brave one, Wulf the son 
of Ovida," Said the giant to the cid hero of the 
bearskin cloak; ^*and understands wearing skins, in 
this Aimace-mouth of a climate, rather better than 
you do." 

^^I keep to the dress of my forefathers, Amalric 
the AmaL What did to sack Eome in, may do to find 
Asgard in." 

The giant, who was decked out with helmet, 
cuirass, and senatorial boots, in a sort of mongrel 
xnixture of the Eoman military and civil dress, his neck 
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wreathed with a dozen gold chains, and every finger 
Bparkling with jewels, tumed away with an impatient 
Bneer. 

"Asgard — Asgaxd? If you are in such a hurry 
to get to Asgard up this ditch in the sand, you had 
better ask the fellow how far it is thither.'' 

Wulf took him quieüy at his word, and addressed 
a question to the young monk, which he could only 
answer by a shake of the head. 

'^Ask him in Gxeek, man.*' 

^^Greek is a slave^s tongue. Make a slave talk to 
him in it, not me.'' 

"Here — some of you girls! Pelagia! you under- 
stand this fellow's talL Ask him how far it is to 
Asgard," 

"You must ask me more civilly, my rough hero," 
replied a soft voice firom imdemeath the awning. 
'^Beauty must be sued, and not commanded." 

"Come, then, my olive-tree, my gazelle, my lotus- 
flower, my — what was the last nonsense you taught 
me? — and ask this wild man of the sands how far 
it is from these accursed endless rabbit-burrows to 
Asgard," 

The awning was raised, and lying luxuriously on a 
soft mattress, fanned with peacock^s feathers, and glit- 
tering with rubies and topazes, appeared such a vision 
as Philammon had never seen before. 

A woman of some two-and-twenty summers, formed 
in the most voluptuous mould of Grecian beauty, whose 
complexion showed every violet vein through its skin 
of luscious brown. Her Httle bare feet, as they dimpled 
the cushions, were more perfect than Aphrodite^s, softer 
than a swan's bosom. Every swell of her bust and 
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arms sliowed tibrough the thin ganze robe, while her 
lower limbs were wrapt in a shawl of orange silky em- 
broidered with wreaths of sbells and roses. Her daik 
bair lay carefully spread out npon the pillow, in a 
thousand ringlets entwined with gold and jeweü; her 
languishing eyes blazed like diamonds firom a cavem, 
under eyelids darkened and deepened with black anti- 
mony; her lips pouted of themselves, by babit er by 
nature, into a perpetual kiss; slowly ehe raised one 
little lazy band; slowly the ripe lips opened; and in 
most pure and melodious Attie, she lisped her huge 
lover^s question to the monk, and repeated it before Ihe 
boy could shake off the spell, and answer .... 

"Asgard? What is Asgard?" 

The beauly looked at the giant for further instruc- 
tions. 

"The City of the immortal Gods," interposed the 
old warrior, hastily and stemly, to the lady. 

" The city of God is in heaven," said Philammon to 
the interpreter, tuming bis head away from those 
gleaming, luscious, searching glances. 

His answer was received with a general laugh by 
all except the leader, who shrugged his Shoulders. 

"I may as well be up in the skies as up the Nile. 
We shall be just as likely, I believe, to reach it by 
flying, as by rowing up Üus big ditch. Ask bim where 
the river comes from, Pelagia." 

Pelagia obeyed .... and thereon foUowed a con- 
fusion worse confounded, composed of all the impossible 
wonders of that mythic fairy-land with which Philam- 
mon had gorged himself from boyhood in his walks 
with the old monks, and of the equally trust-worthy 
traditions which the Goths had picked up at Alexandria. 
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Tliere was nothing which that river did not do. It rose 
in the Caucasns. Wliere was ihe Caucasns? He did 
not know. In Paradise — in Indian ^tliiopia — in 
^thiopian India. Where were they? He did not know. 
Nobody knew. It ran for a hnndred and fifty days' 
jonmey through deserts where nothing but flying ser- 
pents and satyrs lived, and the very lions' manes were 
bnmt off by the heat .... 

^'Oood sporting there, at all events, among these 
dragons/' qnoth Smid, the son of Troll, armonrer to 
the party. 

"As good as Thor's when he caught Snake Mid- 
gard with the bullock's head," said Wulf. 

It tnmed to the East for a hundred days' joumey 
more, all round Arabia and India, among forests füll of 
elephants and dog-headed women. 

"Better and better, Smidl" growled Wulf, appro- 
vingly. 

"Fresh beef cheap there, Prince Wulf, eh?" quoth 
Smid; "I must look over the arrow-heads." 

— To the mountains of the Hyperboreans, where 
thcre was etemal night, and the air was fuU of 

feathers That is, one-third of it came from 

thence, and another third came from the Southern 
ocean, over the Moon mountains, where no one had 
ever been, and the remaining third from the country 
where the phoenix lived, and nobody knew where that 
was. And then there were the cataracts, and the 
inundations — and — and — and above the cataracts, 
nothing but sand-hills and ruins, as füll of devils as 
they could hold .... and as for Asgard, no one had 
ever heard of it .... tili every face grew longer and 
longer, as Felagia went on interpreting and misinter- 
Kypatta« L _ i 
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preting; and at last the giaat smotc bis band upon Ins 
kneo and swore a groat oath thst Asgard mi^ht rot tili 
the twilight of the gods before he went a step &rdier 
up the Nile. 

"Cnrse the monk!** growled Wul£ •«How shonld 
Bach a poor beast know anything abont the matter?" 

'^Why should not he know as well as that ape of 
a Boman govemor?'* asked Smid. 

"Oh, the monks know eveiything," said Pelagia» 
"Thej go hundreds and thousands of miles up tbe 
river, and cross the deserts among fiends and monsten} 
where anj one eise wonld be eaten up, or go mad at 
once." 

"Ah, the dear holy men! It^s all by the siga of 
the blessed cross!" exdaimed all the girls togetheri 
devoutlj Crossing themselyes, while two or three of the 
most enthnsiastic were half-minded to go forward aai 
kneel to Philammon for bis blessing; bat hesitated, 
their Gothic lovers being heathenishly atapid anl 
pradish on such points. 

"Why shoold he not know as well aa the FrafiBct? 
Well said, Smid! I believe that Prefect's qoilldrif« 
was hnmbngging os when he said Asgard was onlj tar 
days* sail np." 

"Why?" asked Wul£ 

"I never give any reasons. Whafa the ua» if 
being an Amal, and a son of Odin, if one bas abn^i 
to be giving reasons like a rascallj Homan lamyetl 
I say the govemor looked like a liar; «nd I gtty (Mi 
monk looks like an honest fellow; and I chooae to W 
lieve him, and there's an end of it" . . 

"Don't look so cross at me, Prinee Wulf; Tbi siBl 
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ft's not my fault; I could onlj say what the monk told 
me," whispered poor Pelagia. 

^'Who looks cross at yon, my queen?^* roared the 
AmaL *'Let me have lum out here, and by Thor^s 
hammer, 111 — -" 

"Who spoke to yon, yon stupid darling?" answered 
Pelagia, who lived in hourly fear of ^understorms. 
" Who is going to be cross with any one, except I with 
yon, for misbearing, and misunderstanding, and med- 
dling, as yon are always doing? I sball do as I 
threatened, and mn away with Prince Wulf, if yon are 
not good. I)on*t you see that tbe whole crew are ex- 
pecting you to make tbem an oration?^' 

TVlhereupon the Amal rose. 

"See you here, Wulf, the son of Ovida, and war- 
riors all! If we want wealth, we shaVt £uad it among 
the sand-hills. If we want women, we shall find nothing 
prettier than these among dragons and devils. Don^t 
look angry, Wulf You have no mind to nuury one of 
those dog-headed girls the monk talked of, have you? 
Well, then, we have money and women; and if we 
want Sport, it^s better sport killing men than killing 
beasts, so we had better go where we shall find most 
of that game, which we certainly shall not up this 
road. As for fame and all that, though IVe had 
enough, there's plenty to be got anywhere along the 
sliores of that Mediterranean. Lef s bum and plunder 
Alezandria: forty of us Goths might kill down all those 
donkey-riders in two days, and hang up that lying 
Prefect who sent us here on ihis foeFs errand. Don't 
answer, Wnl£ I knew he was humbugging us all 
along, bnt yon weie so open-mouthed to all he said, 
that I was bound to let my eiders choose for me. Let^s 
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go back; send over for any of the tribes; send to Spam 
for those Vandals — they have had enongh of Adolf 
by now, curse bim! — Hl Warrant them; get togeiher 
an armj, and take Constantinople. TU be Angnstiu, 
and Pelagia, Angosta; yon and Smid bore, the two 
CsBsars; and weUl make tbe monk tbe chief of tbe 
ennncbs, eb? — anything yon like for a qniet life; 
bnt np ihis accnrsed kennel of bot water I go no 
farther. Ask yonr girls, my beroes, and TU ask mme. 
Women are all propbetesses, every one of them.'* 

"Wben tbey are not barlots," growled Wulf to bim- 
seif. 

"I will go to tbe world's end with you, my king!" 
sigbed Pelagia; "bnt Alexandria is certainly pleasanta 
tban tbis.'^ 

Old Wnlf sprang np fiercely enongb. 

"Hear me, Amabic tbe .Ainal, son of Odin, wd 
beroes all! Wben my fatbers swore to be Odin's men^ 
and gave np tbe kingdom to tbe boly Amals, the BOtf 
of tbe ^sir, wbat was tbe bond betweeu yonr üüaa 
and mine? Was it not tbat we sbonld move and moTO^ 
sontbward and sontbward ever, tili we came back i* 
Asgard, tbe city wbere Odin dwells for ever, and gn* 
into bis bands tbe kingdom of all tbe earth? Md 
did we not keep our oadi? Have we not held to Ai| 
Amals? Did we not leave Adolf, becanae we woaHl 
not foUow a Baltb, wbile tbere was an Amal to hil 
ns? Have we not been tme men to yon, son of Aij 
-aEsir?" 

"No man ever saw Wulf, tbe son of Ovida, ft^l 
friend for foe." 

"Tben wby does bis friend fail bim? Why inH^i 
bis friend fail himself ? If tbe bison-bnll lie down tf'f 
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wallow, what will the herd do for leader? If the king^ 
wolf lose the scent, how will the pack hold it? If 
the Yngling forgets the song of Asgard, who will sing 
it to the heroes?" 

'^Sing it yourself, if you choose. Pelagia sings 
quite well enough for me.^ 

In an instant the cunning beauly caught at the hint, 
and poured forth a soft, low, sleepy song: — 

**LooBe the «all, rest the oar, float away down,' 
Fleeting and gliding by tower and town; 
Life U 80 Short at best! snatch, white thon canst, thy rest, 

Sleeping by me 1 ** 

^^Can you answer that, Wulf?" shouted a dozen 
voices. 

"Hear the song of Asgard, warriors of the Gothsl 
Did not Alaric the king love it well? Did I not sing 
it before him in the palace of the Csesars, tili he swore, 
for all the Christian that he was, to go southwaxd in 
search of the holy city? And when he went to Val- 
balla, and the ships were wrecked off Sicily, and 
Adolf the Balth tumed back like a lazy hound, and 
xnarried the daughter of the Eomans, whom Odin hates, 
and went northward again to Gaul, did not I sing you 
all the song of Asgard in Messina there, tili you swore 
to follow Üie AmaJ through fire and water, until we 
found the haU of Odin, and received the mead-cup 
firom his own hand? Hear it again, warriors of the 
Goths!" 

*^Not that song!" roared the Amal, stopping his 
ears with both his hands. ^'Will you drive us blood- 
xaad again, just as we are settling down into our sober 
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sehses, and finding out what our lives were giyen ug 
for?" 

''Hear the song of Asgard! On to Asgard, wolyes 
of the Goths!'' shonted another; and a babel of yoiceB 
arose. 

'^HavenH we beon. fighting and marching these 
seven years?" 

^'Hayen^t we drank blood enongh to satisfy Odin 
ten times over? If he wants us, let him come himself 
and lead us!" 

^'Let US get onr vinds again before we start 
afreshl" 

^^Wulf thePrince is like his name, and never tires; 
he has a winter-wolf^s legs under him; that is no 
reason why we shonld have." 

"Haven't you heard what the monk says? — we 
ean never get over those cataracts." 

'^We'll stop his old-wiyes' tales for him, and then 
setde for onrselves,*' said Smid; and springing from the 
thwart where he had been sitting, he canght up a biU 
with one band, and seized Philammon^s throat with the 
other ... in a moment more, it would have been all 
over with him .... 

For the first time in his lifo, Philammon feit a 
hostüe gripe npon him, and a new Sensation rushed 
through eveiy nerve, as he grappled with the warrior, 
clutched with his left band the nplifted wrist, and with 
his right the girdle, and commenced, withont any de- 
finite aim, a fierce strahle which, stränge to say, as it 
went on, grew absolutelj pleasant 

The women shrieked to iheir lovers to part the 
combatants, bat in vain. 

*^Not for worlds! A veiy fair match, and a vezy 
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fair fight! Take youx long legs back, Itho, or thej 
will be over yoal Thafs right, my Smid, don^t use 
the kxufe! Thej wiU be overboard in a momenti 
By aU the Yalkyrs, thej are down! and Smid under« 
most!" 

There was no doubt of it-, and in another moment 
Philammon wonld have wrencbed the bill out of his 
Opponent* 8 hand, when, to the utter astonishment of the 
on-lookers, he suddenly loosed his hold, shook himself 
free by one powerfdl wrench, and qnietly retreated to 
bis seat, conscience-stricken at the fearftil thirst for blood 
which had suddenly boiled up within him as he feit his 
enemy under him. 

The on-lookers were Struck dumb with astonish- 
ment; they had taken for granted that he would, as 
a matter of course, have used his right of Splitting his 
yanquished opponent's skull — an event which they 
would of course have deeply deplored, but with which, 
as men of honour, they coiüd not on any account inter- 
fere, but merely console themselves for the loss of their 
comrade by flaying his conqueror alive "carving him 
into the blood-eagle,*' or any other delicate ceremony 
which might serve as a vent for their sorrow and a 
comfort to the söul of the deceased, 

Smid rose, with the bill in his band, and looked 
round him — perhaps to see what was expected of 
him« He half lifted his weapon to strike Phi- 
lammon i seated, looked him calmly in the face. .... 
The old warrior's eye caiight the bank, which was now 
receding rapidly past them; and when he saw that they 
were really floating downwards again, without an effoxt 
to stem the stream, he put away his. bill, and sat him- 
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seif down deliberatelj in bis place, astonishing the on 
lookers qnite as mach as Philammon had done. 

^^Five minutes* good fighting, and no one killed! 
This is a shame!" quoth another. "Blood we mns; 
seoy and it had better be yours, master monki than 
your betters/' — and therewith he rashed on poor 
Philammon. 

He spoke the heart of the crew; the sleeping wolf 
in them had been awakened by the struggle, and blood 
they would have; and not &antically, like Celts or 
Egyptians, bat with the cool, hamoroas craelly of the 
Teaton, they rose altogether, and taming Philammon 
over on bis back, deliberated by what death he 
shoold die. 

Philammon qaietly sabmitted — if sabmission have 
anything to do with that State of mind in which sheer 
astonishment and novelty have broken up all the 
castom of man^s nature, tili the strängest deeds and 
sufferings are taken as matters of coorse. His sudden 
escape &om the Laara, the new world of thought and 
action into which he had been planged, the new com- 
panions with whom he had fallen in, had driven lum 
atterly from his moorings, and now anything and 
everyihing might happen to him. He who had pro- 
mised never to look on woman foand himself , by cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control, amid a boat- 
fal of the most objectionable species of that most ob- 
jectionable genas — and the utterly worst having 
happened, everything eise which happened most be 
better than the worst For the rest, he had gone forth 
to See the world — and this was one of the ways of 
it. So he made np his mind to see it, and be filled 
with the &ait of his own devices. 
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And lie would have been certainly filled wiih the 
same in five minutes more, in some shape too uglj to 
be mentioned: but as even sinM women have hearts in 
them, Pelagia sbrieked out — 

'^Amalric! Amabic! do not let them! I cannot 
bearit!" 

'^The warriors are free men, my darling, and know 
wbat is proper. And what can the life of such a brüte 
be to you?" 

Before he could stop her, Pelagia had Sprung from 
her eushions, and thrown herseif into the midst of the 
laughing ring of wild beasts. 

*^ Spare him! Spare him for my sakel" shrieked 
she. 

"Oh, my pretty lady! you mustn't interrupt war- 
rior's sporti" 

In an instant she had tom off her shawl, and 
thrown it over Philammon; and as she stood, with all 
the outlines of her beautifiil limbs revealed through the 
thin robe of spangled ganze, — 

"Let the man who dares, touch him beneath that 
shawl! — though it be a saffiron one!" 

The Goths drew back. For Pelagia herseif they 
had as litüe respect as the rest of the world had. But 
for a moment she was not the Messalina of Alexandria, 
but a woman; and true to the old woman-worshipping 
instinct, they looked one and all at her flashing eyes, 
fiill of noble pity and Indignation, as well as of mere 
woman*8 teiror — and drew back, and whispered 
together. 

Whether the good spirit or the evil one would con- 
quer, seemed for a moment doubtfiil, when Pelagia feit 
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a heavy band on her Shoulder, and taming, saw Wulf 
the 8on of Ovida. 

**Cro back, pretfy womanl Men, I claim the bojr. 
Smid, give him to me. He is yonr man. Yoa couM 
have kUled him if you had chosen, and did not; and 
no one eise shalL" 

"Give him ns, Prince Wulf! We have not seen 
blood for many a day!'' 

"You might have seen rivers of it, if you had had 
the hearts to go onward. The boy is mlne, and a 
brave boy. He has upset a warrior fairly this day, 
and spared him; and we will make a warrior of him 
in retum." 

And he lifted up the prostrate monk. 

"You are my man now. Do you like fighting?" 

Philammon, not understanding the langua^e in 
which he was addressed, could only shake hia head — 
though if he had known what its import was , he could 
hardly in honesty have said, No. 

"He shakes his head! He doos not like itl He 
is craven! Let us have him!" 

"I had killed kings when you were shooting frogs," 
cried Smid. "Listen to me, my sons! A coward grips 
sharply at first, and loosens his band after a while, be- 
cause his blood is soon bot and soon cold. A brave 
man^s gripe grows the firmer the longer he holds, be- 
cause die spirit of Odin comes upon him. I watched 
the boy^s hieuids on my throat; and he will make a 
man; and I will make him one. However, we may 
as well make him useful at once; so give him an oar/ 

"Well," answered his new protector, "he can as 
well row US as be rowed by us; and if we are to go 
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lack to a cow's death and the pool of Heia, the 
quicker we go the better." 

And as the men settled themselves again to their 
oars, one was put into Philammon^s hand, which he 
managed with such strength and skill, that his late tor- 
mentors, who, in spite of an occasional inclination to 
robbery and murder, were thoroughly good-natured, 
honest fellows, clapped him on the back, and praised 
bim as heartilj as thej had just now heartily intended 
to tortnie him to death, and then went forward, as 
many of them as were not rowing, to examine the 
Strange beast which they had just slaughtered, pawing 
him orer from tusks to tail, putting their heads into 
his mouth, ixying their knives on his side, oomparing 
him to all beasts, like and unlike, which they had ever 
Seen, and laugfalng and shoving each other abont wüh 
the fwoL and childish wonder of a party of schoolboys; 
tijl^ Smid, who was the wit of the party, setded the 
comparative anatomy of the subject for them — 

"Valhallal IVe found out what he's most Bke! 
— One of those big blue plums, which gave us all the 
stomach-ache when we w^re encamped in the orchards 
above Ravennal" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Miriam. 

Oke moming in the same week, Hypataa^s favoa- 
rite maid entered her Chamber with a somewhat terri- 
fied face. 

**The old Jewess, madam — the hag who has been 
watching so ofien latelj under the wall opposite. She 
frightened us all out of our senses last eyening hj 
peeping in. We all said she had the evil eye, if any 
one ever had — " 

"Well, what of her?" 

"She is below, madam, and will speak with yoo. 
Not that I care for her; I have mj amiüet on. I hope 
you have?" 

"SiUy girl! Those who have been iniiiated as I 
have in the mysteriös of the gods, can defy spirits and 
command them. Do you suppose that the favourite of 
Pallas Athene will condescend to charms and magic? 
Send her up." 

The girl retreated, with a look half of awe, half of 
doubt at the lofty pretensions of her mistress, and re- 
tomed with old Miriam, keeping, however, pradenüy 
behind her, in order to test as little as possible the 
power of her own amulet by avoiding the basilisk eye 
which had terrified her. 

Miriam came in, and advancmg to the prond 
beauty, who remained seated, made an obeisance down 
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to Üie very floor, without, however, taking her ejes for 
an instant off Hypatia's face. 

Her coontenance was haggard and bony, with 
broad sbarp-cnt Ups, stamped wiih a strangely mingled 
expression of strength and sensaality. But tiie featore 
abont her which instanüy fixed Hypatia^s attention and 
from which she conld not in spite of herseif withdraw 
it, was the dry, glittering, coal-black eye which glared 
ont from nndemeath the grey fringe of her swarthy 
browSy between black locks covered with gold coins. 
Hypatia conld look at nothing but those eyes; and she 
reddened, and grew all bnt nnphilosophically angry, as 
she saw that the old woman intended her to look at 
them, and feel the stränge power which she evidenüy 
wished them to exercise. 

After a momenfs silence, Miriam drew a letter 
firom her bosom, and with a second low obeisance pre- 
sented it. 

"From whom is this?" 

^'Perhaps the letter itself will teil the beautiful 
lady, the fortanate lady, the disceming lady,^' answered 
she, in a fawning, wheedling tone. "How should a 
poor old Jewess know great folk^s secrets?" 

"Great folks?" — 

Hypatia looked at the seal which fixed a silk cord 
round the letter. It was Orestes*; and so was the 

handwriting ^Strange, that he should have chosen 

such a messenger! What message could it be which 
required such secrecy?" 

She clapped her hands for the maid. '^Let this 
woman wait in the ante-room.*' Miriam glided out 
backwards, bowing as she went. As Hypatia looked 
up over the letter to see whether she was alone, ehe 
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caught a last glance of ihat eye still fixed upon her, 
and an expression in Miriam^s face which made her, 
she knew not why, shudder and tum chilL 

"Foolish ihat I am! What can ihat witch he to 
me? But now for the letter." 

^^To the most nohle and most beautifiil, the mis- 
tress of philosophy, heloved of Athene, her pnpil and 
slave sends greeting." .... 

"My slave! and no name menüonedl^' 

"There are those who consider that the favonrite 
hen of Honorius, which hears the name of the Im- 
perial. City, wonld thrive hetter nnder a new feeder; 
and the Connt of Africa has heen despatched by himr 
seif and by the immortal gods to superintend for the 
present the poultry-yard of the Gffisars — at least 
dnring the absence of Adolf and Placidia. There 
are those also who consider that in bis absence the 
Nnmidian lion might be prevailcd on to become the 
yoke-fellow of the Egyptian a*ocodile; and a farm 
which, plonghed by such a pair, should eztend irom 
the npper cataract to the pillars of Hercules, might 
have charms even for a philosopher. But while the 
ploughman is without a nymph, Arcadia is imperfeci 
What were Dionusos without bis Ariadne, Ares with- 
out Aphrodite, Zeus without Here? Even Artemis 
has her Endymion; Athene alone remains unwedded; 
but only because Hephsestus was too rough a wooer. 
Such is not he who now offers to the representatiye of 
Athene the opportunity of sharing that which may be 
with the help of her wisdom, which without her is im- 
possible. 0oovävta cvvetolaiv. Shall Eros, invincible 
for ages, be balked at last of the noblest game against 
which he ever drew his bow?" .... 
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If Hypatia's colour had faded a moment before 
under the withering glance of the old Jewess^ it rose 
again swiftly enongh, as she read liue after line of 
his Strange epistle; tili at last, cmshing it together 
in her band, she rose and hnrried into the adjoining 
library, where Theon sat over his books. 

"Father, do you know anything of this? Look 
what Orestes has dared to send me by the hands of 
some base Jewish witch!" — And she spread the letter 
before him, and stood impatient, her whole fignre 
dilated with pride and anger, as the old man read it 
slowly and carefolly, and then looked up, apparently 
not iU-pleased with the oontents. 

"What, father?" asked she, half reproacfafolly. 
'-Do not you, too, feel the Insult which has been put 
upon your daughter?" 

"My dear child," with a puzzled look, "do you not 
see fchat he offers you — " 

^*I know what he offers me, father. The Empire 

of ABrica I am to descend from the mountain- 

heights of science, firom the contemplation of the un- 
changeable and the ineffable glories, into the fotd fields 
and farm-yards of earthly practical lifo, and become a 
drudge among political cldcanery, and the petty am- 
bitions, and sins, and falsehoods of the earthly herd..,.. 
And the price which he offers me — me, the stainless 
— me, the virgin — me, the untamed, — is — his 
band! Pallas Athene! dost thou not blush with thy 
child?" 

**But, my child — my child, — an empire — " 

"Would the empire of the world restore my lost 
self-respoct — my just pride? Would it save my 
eheek &om blushes every time I recoUected that I 
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and demons, principalities and powers, from Athene 
down to his daughter^s guardian spirit, to move a de- 
termination whicli he was too weak to gainsay, and 
yet too rational to approve. 

At last the straggle was over, and she looked up, 
clear, calm, and glorious again. 

"It shall be. For the sake of the immortal gods 
— for the sake of art, and science, and leaming, and 

philosophy It shall be. If the gods demand 

a victun, here am I. If a second time m the history 
of the ages the Grecian fleet cannot sail forth, con- 
quering and civilizing, without the sacrifice of a virgin, 
I give my throat to the knife. Father, call nie no 
more Hypatia: call me Iphigenia!" 

"And me Agamemnon?" asked the old man, at- 
tempting a faint jest through his tears of joy. "I dare 
say yoii think me a very cniel father; but — '* 

"Spai'e me, father — I have spared you." 

And she began to write her answer. 

"I have accepted his offer — conditionally, that is. 
And on whether he have courage or not to fulfil that 
condition, depends — Do not ask me what it is. 
While Cyril is leader of the Christian mob, it may 
be safer for you, my father, that you should be able 
to deny all knowledge of my answer. Be content 
I have Said this — that if he will do as you would 
have him do, I will do as you would have me do." 

"Have you not been too rash? Have you not 
demanded of him something which, for the sake of 
public opinion, he dare not grant openly, and yet 
which he may allow you to do for yourself when 
once — " 

"I have. If I am to be a victim, the sacrificing 
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priest shall at least be a man, and not a coward and 
a time-server. If he believes tbis Christian faith, 
let him defend it against me; for either it or I shall 
perish. If he does not — as he does not — let him 
give up livlng in a He, and taking on bis Ups blas- 
phemies against the immortals, firom which bis beert 
and reason revoltr* 

And she clapped her bands again for the maid- 
servant, gave her the letter silenüy, shut tbe doors 
of her Chamber, and tried to resume her Commentary 
on Plotinus. Alas! what were all tbe wire-drawn 
dreams of metaphysics to her in that real and human 
struggle of the heart? What availed it to define the 
process by which individual souls emanated from the 
irniversal one, while her own sonl bad, singly and on 
its own responsibility, to decide so terrible an act of 
will? or to write fine words with pen and iok about 
the immutability of the supreme Eeason, while her own 
reason was left there to stroggle for its life amid a 
roaring sboreless waste of doubts and darkness? Oh, 
how grand, and cleas, and logical it bad all looked 
half an bour agol And how irrefiragably she bad been 
dedncing from it all, syllogism after syllogism, the 
non-existence of evill — how it was but a lower form 
of good, one of the countless products of the one great 
all-pervading mind which could not err or change, only 
so Strange and recondij^n its form aa to excite anti- 
patby in all minds bat that of the philosopber, who 
leamt to see tbe stem which connected the apparently 
bitter froit with tbe perfect root irom whence it sprang ^ 
Conld she see the stem there? — tbe connexion be- 
tween tbe pure and supreme Beason, and tbe bideous 
caresses of the debauched and cowardly Orestes? Was 

5* 
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not that evil, piire, unadulterate with any Tein of go< 
paat, present, or future? .... 

Truo; — sho might keep her spirit pure axnid it al 
she might sacrifice the base bodj, and ennoble tl 
aoul hj the self-sacrifice .... And yet, wonld nc 
that increase the horror, the agony, the evil of it — 
to her, at least, most real evil, not to be explaineo 
away — and yet the gods required it? Were they 
just, mercifdl in that? Was it like them, to tortnre 
her, their last unshaken votary? Did they require 
it? Was it not required of tiiem by some higher 
power, of whom they were only the emanations, the 
tools, the puppets? — and required of that higher power 
by some still higher one — some nameless, absolute 
destiny of which Orestes and she, and all heaven and 
earth, were but the victims, dragged along in an 
inevitable vortex, helpless, hopeless, toward that for 
which each was meant? — And she was meant for 
thisl The thought was unbearable; it tumed her giddy. 
NoI she wonld notl She would rebel! Like Prometheus, 
she wonld dare destiny, and brave its worsti And she 
sprang np to recal the letter. .... Miriam was gone; 
and she threw herseif -on the floor, and wept 
bitterly. 

And her peace of mind wonld certainly not have 
been improved, could she have seen old Miriain hurry 
home with her letter to a dingy honse in the Jews* 
quarter, where it was unsealed, read, and sealed up 
again with such marvellous skill, that no eye coold 
have detected the change; and finally, still less wonld 
she have been comforted could she have heard the 
CODversation which was going on in a summer-room 
pf Orestes' palace, between Üiat illnstrious Btateaman 
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and Eaphael Aben-Easra, who were lying on two 
divans opposite each other, whiling away by a throw 
or two of dice, the anxious moments which delayed 
her answer, 

"Trays agami The devil is in you, Eaphael!^' 

"I believe he is,^' answered Eaphael, sweeping up 
the gold pieces 

"When wiU that old witch be back?" 

^^When she has read throngh your letter, and 
Hypatia's answer." 

"Kead them?" 

"Of course. You don't fancy she is going to be 
fool enough to carry a message without knowing what 
it is? Don't be angry; she won't teil. She would give 
one of those two grave lights there, which she calls her 
eyos, to see the thiug prosper." 

"Why?" 

"Your excellency will know when the letter comes. 
Here she is; I hear Steps in the cloister. Now, one 
bet before they onter. I give you two to one she asks 
you to tum pagan." 

"What in? Negro-boys?" 

"Anything you like." 

"Taken. Come in, slaves!" 

And Hypocorisma entered, pouting. 

"That Jewish fury is outside with a letter, and 
has the impudence to say she won't let me bring it 
in!" 

"Bring her in then. Quick!" 

"I wonder what I am here for, if people have 
secrets that I am not to know," grombled the spoilt 
youth. 

"Do you want a blue ribbon round those white 
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sides of yours, you monkey?" answerod Orestes. 
^^Becauso, if you do, the hippopotamus hide hangs 
ready outside." 

^^Let US make bim kucol dowu liere for a couple 
of hours, and use him as a dice-board,'* said Rapbael, 
**as yon usod to do to tbe girls in Armenia." 

"Ab, you recoUect tbat? — and bow tbe barbarian 
papas uflcd to grumble, tili I bad to crucify one or 
two, eb? Tbat was sometbing like lifo! I love tbose 
out-of-tbe-way stations, wbere nobody asks questions: 
but bere one migbt as well live among tbe monks in 
Nitria. Here comes Canidia! Ab, tbe answer? Hand 
it bore, my queen of go-betweensl" 

Orestes read it, — and bis countenance felL 

«I bave won?" 

^'Out of tbe room, slavesi and no listening!'' 

"T bave won, tben?" 

Orestes tossed tbe letter across to bim, and Kapbael 
read — 

"Tbe immortal gods accept no divided worsbip; 
and be wbo would command tbe counsels of tbeir pro* 
pbetess must remember tbat tbey will voucbsafe to ber 
no iUumination tili tbeir lost bonours be restored. If 
lie wbo aspires to be tbe lord of Africa dare trample 
on tbe bateful cross, and restore tbe Cassareum to tbose 
for wbose worsbip it was built — if be dare proclaim 
aloud witb bis lips, and in bis deeds, tbat contempt for 
novel and barbarous superstitions, wbicb bis taste and 
reason bave already taugbt bim, tben be would prove 
bimself one witb wbom it were a gloiy to labour, to 
dare, to die in a great cause. But tili tben — '' 

And so tbe letter ended. 

"What am I to do?" 
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" Take lier at her word." 

^^Good heavens! I shall be excommunicated! And 
— and — what is to become of my soul?" 

"What will become of it in any case, my most 
excellent lord?" answered Eaphael, blandly 

"You mean — I know what you cursed Jews think 
will happen to every one but yourselves. But what 
would äie World say? I an apostate! And in the 
face of Cyril and the popnlace! I daren't, I teil 
you!" 

"No one asked your excelleney to apostatize/' 

"Why, what? What did you say just now?" 

"I asked you to promise. It will not be the first 
time that promises before marriage have not exactly 
coincided with Performance afterwards." 

"I daren't — that is, I won't promise. I believe, 
now, this is some trap of your Jewish intrigue, just to 
make me commit myself against those Christians^ whom 
you hate." 

^^I assure you, I despise all mankind far too pro- 
foundly to hate them. How disinterested my advice 
was when I proposed this match to you, you never will 
know; indeed, it would be boast^l in me to teil you. 
But really you must make a little sacrifice to win this 
foolish girl. With all the depth and daring of her 
intellect to help you, you might be a match for Bomans, 
Byzantines, and GK)ths at once. And as for beauty — 
wliy, there is one dimple inside that wrist, just at the 
setting on of the sweet little band, worth all the other 
flesh and blood in Alexandria." 

"By Jove! you admire her so much, I suspect you 
must be in love with her yourself. Why don^t you 
marry her? TU make you my prime minister, and 
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ihen we shall have the use of her wits withont the 
trouble of her fancies. By the twelve godsl If you 
marry her and help me, I'U make you what you UkeV^ 

Kaphael rose, and bowed to the earth. 

"Your serene high-mightmess overwhebns me. But 
I assure you, that never having as yet cared for any 
oue^s interest but my own, I could not be expected, at 
my time of life, to devote myself to that of another, 
even though it were to yours." 

"Candidl" 

"Exactly so; and moreover, whosoever I may 
marry will be practically, as well as theoretically, my 
private and peculiar property You comprehend?" 

" Candid again." 

"Exactly so; and waiving the tliird argument, that 
she probably might not choose to marry me, I beg to 
remark that it would not be proper to allow the world 
to say, that I, the subject, had a wiser and fairer wite 
than you, the ruler; especially a wife who had already 
refused that ruler's complimentary offer." 

"By Jove! and she has reftised me in good ear- 
nestl 1^11 make her repent it! I was a fool to ask 
her at alll What's the use of having guards, if one 
can't compel what one wants? If fair means can^t do 
it, foul shall! TU send for her this moment!" 

"Most illustrious majesty — it will not sueceed. 
You do not know that woman^s determination. Scour- 
ges and red-hot pincers will not shake her, alive; and 
dead, she will be of no use whatsoever to you, whilo 
she will be of great use to Cyril." 

"How?" 

"He will be most happy to make the whole story 
a handle against you, give out that she died a virgiu- 
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martTT, in defence of the most holy catholic and apo- 
stolic faith, get miracles worked at her tomb, and pull 
your palace about your ears on the strength thereof." 

"Cyril will hear of it anyhow: that's another 
dilemma into which you have brought me, you in- 
triguing rascal! Why this girl will be boasting all 
over Alexaudria that I have offered her marriage, and 
that she has done herseif the honour to refuse me!" 

"She will be much too wise to do anything of 
the kind; she has sense enough to know that if she 
did so, you would inform a Christian populace what 
conditions she offered you, and, with all her contempt 
for the bürden of the flesh, she has no mind to be 
lightened of that pretty load by being torn in pieces 
by Christian monks: a very probable ending for her 
in any case, as she herseif, in her melancholy moods, 
confosses ! " 

"What will you have me to do, then?'* 

"Simply nothing. Let the prophetic spirit go out 
of her, as it will, in a day or two, and then — I know 
nothing of human nature, if she does not bäte a little 
of her own price. Depend on it, for all her ineffabi- 
lities, and impassibilites, and all the rest of the seventh- 
heavon moonshine at which we play here in Alexandi'ia, 
a throne is far too pretty a bait for even Hypatia the 
Pythoness to refuse. Leave well alone is a good rule, 
but leave ill alone is a better. So now another bet 
before we part, and this time three to one. Do nothing 
either way, and she sends to you of her own accord 
before a month is out. In Caucasian mules? Done? 
Be it so.'^ 

"Well you aro the most charming counsellor for a 
poor porploxed devil of a profecti If I had but a 
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private fortune like you, I could just take the money, 
and lot tho work do itsel£'* 

"Which is the trae method of suceessfiil govem- 
ment Your ßlave bids you farewell. Do not forget 
our bet You dine with me to-morrow?" 

And Eaphael bowed himself out 

As he left the prefect^s door, he saw Miriam on 
the opposite side of the street, evidently watching for 
him. As soon as she saw him, she held on her own 
side, without appearlng to nolice him, tili he tnmed 
a comer, and then crossing, caught him eagerly by tlie 
arm. 

"Does the fool dare?" 

"Who dare what?»* 

"You know what I mean. Do you suppose cid 
Miriam carries letters without taking care to know 
what is inside them? Will he apostatize? Teil me. 
I am secret as the grave!'* 

"The fool has found an old worm-eaten rag of 
consdence somewhere in the comer of his heart, and 
dare not." 

"Curse the coward! And such a plot as I had 
laid! I would have swept every Christian dog out 
of Africa within the year. What is the man afraid 
of?" 

"Hell-fire." 

"Why he will go there in any case, tiie accursed 
Gentile!" 

"So I hinted to him, as delicately as I could; but 
like the rest of the world, he had a sort of partialily 
for getting thither by his own road." 

"Coward! And whom shall I get now? Oh, if 
that Pelagia had as much cunning in her whole body 
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as Hypaüa bas in her litüe finger, Td seat ber and 
her Goth upon the throne of the CsBsars. But — " 

^'But she has five senses, and jnst enough wit to 
nse them, eh?** 

'^Don't langh at her for that, the darlingl I do 
delight in her, after alL It wanns even my old hlood 
to see how thoroughly she knows her bnsiness, and 
how she enjoys it, like a true danghter of Eve." 

*^She has been yonr most snccessM pnpil, certainly, 
mother. You may well be proud of her." 

The old hag chuckled to herseif a while; and then 
snddenly tuming to Kaphael — 

^^See here! I have a present for yon;" and she 
pnlled ont a magnificent ring. 

"Why, mother, you are always giving me presents. 
It was but a monüi ago you sent me this poisoned 
dagger." 

"Why not, eh? — why not? Why should not 
Jew give to Jew? Take the old woman's ringl" 

"What a glorious opal!" 

"Ah, that is an opal, indeedl And the unspeak- 
able name upon it; just like Solomon^s own. Take it, 
I sayl Wbosoever wears that need never fear fire, 
Steel, poison, or woman's eye." 

"Your own included, eh?" 

"Take it, I sayl" and Miriam caught bis band, 
and forced the ring on bis finger. "There! Now 
youVe safe. *And now call me mother again. I like 
it. I don^t know why, but I like it. And — Baphael 
Aben-Ezra — don^t langh at me, and call me witch 
and hag, as you often do. I don^t care about it 
from any one eise; Tm accustomed to it. But when 
yon do it, I always long to Stab you. Thafs why I 
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gave you the dagger. I used to wear it ; and I wtf 
afraid I might be tompted to uso it some day, when 
the thougbt came across me bow bandsome yoa^d look, 
and bow quict, wben you wero dead, and your soul ap 
tbere so bappy in Abrabam's bosom, watchin^ all the 
Gentiles frj^ing and roasting for ever down below. 
Don t laugb at mo, Isay; and don^t tbwart me! I may 
make you tbe cmporor s prime minister, some day. I 
can if I cbooso." 

"Heaven forbid!" said Kapbael, laugbing. 

^^Don't laugb. I cast your nativity last night, and 
I kuow you bave no cause to laugb. A great danger 
baugs over you, and a deep temptation. And if you 
weatber tbis storm, you may be cbamberlain, prime 
minister, emperor, if you will. And you sball be — 
by tbe four arcbangels, you sball!" 

And tbe old woman vanisbed down a by-lane, lea- 
ving Eapbeel utterly bewildered. 

^^ Moses and tbe propbets! Does tbe old lady 
intend to marry me? Wbat can tbere be in tbis veiy 
lazy and selfisb personage wbo bears my name, to ex- 
cito so romantic an affection? Well, Eapbael Aben- 
Ezra, tbou bast one more fidend in tbe world beside 
Bran tbe mastiff; and tberefore one more trouble — 
seeing tbat friends always expect a due retum of affec- 
tion and good ofices, and wbat not I wonder wbetber 
tbe old lady bas been getting into a scrape kidnapping, 
and wants my patronago to belp ber oUt of it. . • . . 
Tbree-quarters of a mile of roasting sun between me 
and bome! .... I must bire a gig, or a litter, or some- 
tbing, off tbe next stand . . . witb a driver wbo bas 

been eating onions and of course tbere is not a 

stand for tbe next balf-mile. Ob, divine setborl as 
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Promethens has it, and ye swiftwinged breezes (I wish 
there were anj here), when will it all be over? Three- 
and-thirty years Lave I enJured alreadj, of this Babel 
of knaves and fools; and with this abominable good 
health of mine, whiieh won't even help me with gont or 
Indigestion, I am likely to have three-and-thirty years 
more of it. ... I know nothing, and I care for nothing, 
and I expect nothing; and I actually can't take the 
tronble to prick a hole in myself, and let the very 
small amount of wits ont, to see something really 
worth seeing, and try its sti'ength at something really 
worth doing — if, after all, the other side of the 
grave does not tnm out to be just as stupid as this 
one .... When will it be all over, and I in Abra- 
ham's bosom — or any one eise's, provided it be not 
a woman's?" 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A Day in Al«z«adriA« 

In the mean while Philammon, with his hosts, lia 
Goihs, had been slipping down the stream. Passing, 
one after anothcr, world-old eitles now dwindled to 
decaying towns, and nmnberless canal-mouths, nov 
fast £BiUing into min with the fields to which tbey 
ensured fertility, under the pressure of Eoman extor 
tion and misrule, they had entered one evening the 
moath of the great canal of Alexandria, slid easily 
all night across the star-bespangled shadows of Lake 
Mareotls, and fonnd themselves, when the next mont 
ing dawned, among the countless masts and noisj 
quays of the greatest seaport in the world. The 
moüey crowd of foreigners, the hubbub of all dialects 
£rom the CrimsBa to Cadiz, the vast piles of me^ 
chandise, and heaps of wheat, l3ring unsheltered in 
that rainless air, the huge bulk of the com ships 
lading for Rome, whose taU sides rose story over 
Story, like floating palaces, above the bnildings of 
some inner dock — these sights, and a hundred more, 
made the young monk think that the world did not 
look at first sight a thing to be desplsed. In front 
of heaps of fruit, fresh fr^m the market-boats, black 
groups of glossy negro-slaves were baskinyg and 
Jaughing on the quay, looking anxiously and coquet- 
tisMy round in hopes of a purchaser; äiey evidend} 
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did not tMiik the change from desert toil to dty 
luxnries a change for the worse. Philammon tnmed 
away his eyes from beholding vanity; but only to 
meet fresh vanity wheresoever they felL He feit 
crushed by the mnltitude of new objects, stunned 
by the din around; and scarcely recollected himself 
enough to seize the first opportonily of escaping &om 
his dangerous companions. 

"HoUoa!" roared Smid, the armourer, as he 
scrambled on to the steps of the slip; ^'you are not 
going to run away withont bidding us good-by?" 

"Stop with me, boy!" said old Wnlf. "I saved 
you; and you are my man." 

Philammon tnmed and hesitated. 

"I am a monk, and God's man." 

"You can be that anywhere. I will make you a 
warrior." 

" The weapons of my warfare are not of flesh and 
blood, but prayer and fasting," answered poor Philam- 
mon, who feit already that he should have ten times 
more need of the said weapons in Alexandria, than 
ever he had had in the desert .... "Let me go! I 
am not made for your lifel I thank you, bless you! 
I will pray for you, sir! but let me go!" 

"Curse the craven hound!" roared half a dozen 
voices. "Why did you not let us have our will with 
him, Prince Wulf? You might have expected such 
gratitude firom a monk." 

"He owes me my share of the sport," quoth Smid. 
"And here it is!" And a hatchet, thrown with prac- 
tised aim, whistled right for Philanmion^s head — He 
bad just time to swerve, and the weapon Struck and 
snapped against the granite wall behind« 
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"Well savedl" said Wulf, coolly, while the sai 
and market-women above yelled mnrder, and the cust 
house ofiiceTS, and other constables and catchpolei 
the harbour, rushed to the place — and retired a^ 
quietly at the thunder of the Amal &om the bo 
Stern — 

"Never mmdl my good fellows! we're only Go 
and on a visit to the prefect, too/' 

"Only Goths, my donkey-riding friendsl" ech 
Smid , and at that ominous name the whole p< 
comitatus tried to look unconcemed, and fonnd { 
denly that their presence was absolutely reqnired in 
opposite direction. 

"Let him go," said Wulf, as he stalked up 
Steps. "Let the boy go. I never set my heart 
any man yet," he growled to himself, in an lua 
voice, "but what he disappointed me — and I n 
not expect more from this fellow. Come, men, ash 
and get dnmk!" 

Philammon, of course, now that he had leayc 
go, longed to stay — at all events he must go b 
and thank his hosts. He tomed unwiUingly to 
so, as hastily as he conld, and found Pelagia and 
gigantic lover just entering a palanqnin. With do 
cast eyes he approached the beautiful basilisk, 
stammered out some commonplace; and she, füll 
smiles, tumed to him at once. 

"Teil US more about yourself before we part 
speak such beautiful Greek — true Athenian. 
quite delightM to hear one^s own accent again. 
you ever at Athens?" 

*'When I was a child; I reeollect — that 
think -" 
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"What?" asked Pelagia, eagerly. 

''A great house in Athens — and a great battle 
there — and Coming to Egypt in a ship." 

'^Heavens!'' Bald Pelagia, and paused. . . • • "How 
Strange! Girls, wbo said he was like me?*' 

'^Fm snre we meant no härm, if we did say it in 
joke," pouted one of the attendants. 

*^Like me! — jou mnst come and see ns. I have 
something to say to you You must!" 

Philammon misinterpreted the intense interest of 
her tone, and if he did not shrink back, gave some 
inyolnntary gestare of relnctance. Pelagia langhed 
alond. 

"Don't be vain enough to suspect, foolish boy, but 
come! Do you think that I have nothing to talk about 
but nonsense? Come and see me. It may be better 
for you. I live in — ,^' and she named a fashionable 
Street, which Philammon, though he inwardly vowed 
not to accept the invitation, somehow could not help 
remembering. 

**Do leave the wild man, and come,'* growled the 
Amal &om within the palanquin. ^^You are not going 
to tum nun, I hope?" 

^^Not while the first man I ever met in the world 
stays in it," answered Pelagia, as she skipped into the 
palanquin, taking care to show the most lovely white 
heel and ankle, and like the Parthian, send a random 
arrow as she retreated. But the dart was lost on 
Philammon, who had been already husüed away by 
the bevy of laughing attendants, amid baskets, dressing- 
cases, and bird-cages, and was fain to make his escape 
into the Babel round, and inquire his way to die 
patriarch's hou9e. 

fffpatia, L 6 
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"Patriarcirs liouse?" answered tlie man whom he 
firßt addressod, a little lean, swarthy fellow, with meny 
black eyes, who, with a basket of finit at bis feet, was 
ßunning liimself ou a baulk of timber, meditativelj 
chcwing tbe papyi-us-cano, and examining the strangers 
with a look of" absurd sagacity. "I know it; without 
a doubt I know it; all Alexaudria has good reason to 
kuow it. Are you a monk?" 

"Yes;' 

"Then ask your way tbe monks; you won't go far 
witbout Unding one." 

"But I do not even know tbe rigbt direction: what 
is your grudge against monks, my good man?" 

"Look bere, my youtb; you seem too ingenuous 
for a monk. Don't flatter yourself tbat it will last 
If you can wear tbe sbeep-skin, and baont the churches 
bere for a montb, witbout leaming to lie, and slander, 
and clap, and boot, and perbaps play yoor part in a 
sedition-and-murder satyric drama — wby, you are a 
better man tban I take you for. I, sir, am a Greek, 
and a pbilosopber; tbougb tbe wbirlpool of matter may 
bave, and indeed bas, involved my etbereal spark in 
tbe body of a porter. Tberefore, youtb," continued 
tbe little man, starting up upon bis baulk like an 
excited moukey, and stretcbing out one oratoric paw, 
"I bear a treble batred to tbe monkisb tribe. First, 
as a man and a busband; . . • for as for the smiles of 
beauty, or otherwise, — such as I have, I have; and 
tbe monks, if tbey had their wicked will, would leave 
neitber men nor women in the worldL Sir, they would 
exterminate the human race in a Single generadon, by 
a voluntary suicidel Secondly, as a porter; for if all 
men tumed monks, nobody would be idle, and tbe 
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profession of portering would be annlliilated. Tliirdly, 
sir, as a philosopher; for as the false coin is odions to 
iho true, so is the irrational and animal ascetism of the 
monk , to the logical and methodic self-restraint of one 
who, like your hnmblest of philosophers, aspires to a 
üfe according to the pure reason/^ 

"And pray," asked Philammon, half-laughing, "who 
has been your tutor in philosophy?" 

"The fountain of classic wisdom, Hypatia herseif. 
As the ancient sage — the name is unimportant to a 
monk — pumped water nightly that he might study 
by day, so I, the guardian of cloaks and parasols at 
the sacred doors of her lecture-room, imbibe celestial 
knowledge. From my youth I feit in me a soul abovo 
the matter-entangled herd. She revealed to me the 
glorious fact, that I am a spark of Divinity itself. A 
fallen star, I am, sir!" continued he, pensively, 
stroking his lean stomach — "a fallen star! — fallen, 
if the dignity of philosophy will allow of the simile, 
among the hogs of the lower world — indeed, into the 
hog-bucket itself. Well, after all, I will show you the 
way to the Archbishop's. There is a philosophic 
pleasure in opening one^s treasures to Üie modest 
young. Perhaps you will assist me by carrying this 
basket of fruit? '^ And the little man jumped up, put 
his basket on Philammon's head, and trotted up a 
neighbouring street 

Philammon followed, half contemptuous, half 
wondering at what this philosophy might be, which 
could feed the self-conceit of anything so abject as his 
ragged little apish guido; but the novel roar and whirl 
of the Street, the perpetuai stream of busy faces, the 
line of cuiricles, palanquins, laden asses, cameis, ele- 
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pliants, wbicli met and passed him, apd squeeased liim 
up Steps and into doorways, as they threaded their way 
through the great Moon-gate into the ample street 
beyond, drove eyerything from bis mind but won- 
dering coriosity, and a yagae, helpless dread of that 
living wildemess, more terrible than any dead wildemess 
of sand which he bad left bebind. Abeady he longed 
for the repose, the silence of the Laura — for faces 
which knew him and smiled upon him; bnt it was too 
late to tum back now. His guide held on for more 
than a mile up the great maln street, crossed in Üie 
centre of the city, at right angles, by one eqnallj 
magnificent, at each end of which mües away, ap- 
peared, dim and distant over the heads of the living 
stream of passengers, the yellow sand-hiUs of the 
desert; while at l^e end of the vista in front of them 
gleamed the blue harbour, tlirough a network of count- 
less masts. 

At last they reached the quay at the opposite end 
of the street; and there burst on Philammon's asto- 
nished eyes a vast semicircle of blue sea, ringed with 

palaces and towers He stopped involuntarily; 

and his little guide stopped also, and looked askance 
at the young monk, to watoh the effect which that 
grand panorama should produce on him. 

"There! — Behold our works! Us Greeksl — us 
benighted heathensl Look at it and feel yourself what 
you are, a veiy small, conceited, ignorant young per- 
son, who fancies that your new religion gives you a 
right to despise every one eise. Did Christians make 
all this? Did Christians build that Pharos there on 
the left hom — wonder of the world? Did Christians 
raise that mile-long mole which nins towards the land, 
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with its two draw-bridges, connecting tbe two ports? 
Did Christiaiis build this esplanade, or this gate of the 
8un above our lieads? Or that Csesareum on onr right 
here? Look at those obelisks before it!** And he 
pointed upwards to those two^world-famous ones, oue 
of which still lies on its ancient site, as Cleopatra^s 
needle. "Look up! look up, I say, and feel small — 
very small indeed! Did Christians raise them, or 
engrave them from base to point with the wisdom of 
the andents? Did Christians build that Museum uext 
to it, or design its statues and its frescoes — now, 
alas! re-echoing no more to the hummings of the Attic 
bee? Did they pile up out of the waves that palace 
beyond it, or that Exchange? or fill that Temple of 
Neptune with breathing brass and blushing marble? 
Did they build that Timonium on the point, where 
Antony, worsted at Actium, forgot bis shame in Cleo- 
patra^s arms? Did they quarry out tiiat island of 
Antirrhodus into a nest of docks, or cover those waters 
with the sails of every nation under heaven? Speak! 
Thou son of bats and moles — thou six feet of sand — 
thou mummy out of the clifP cavems! Can monks do 
works like tiiese?*' 

"Other men have laboured, and we have entered 
into their labours," answered Philammon, trying to 
seem as unconcemed as he could. He was, indeed, 
too utterly astonished to be angry at anything. The 
overwhelming vastness, multiplicity, and magnificence 
of the whole scene; the ränge of buildings, such as 
mother earth never, perhaps, carried on her lap before 
or since; the extraordinary variety of form — the pure 
Doric and lonic of the earlier Ftolemies, the barbaric 
and confused gorgeousness of the later £oman, aud 
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here aud there an imitation of tLo grand elepliantine 
style of old Egypt, its gaudy colours relieving, wliile 
they deepcned, the efifect of its massive and simple 
outlines; the etemal repose of that great belt of stone 
contrasting with the restless ripple of the glittering 
harboor, and the busy sails which crowded out into 
the sea beyond, like white doves taking their flight 
into boundless space; — all dazzled, overpowered, 

saddened him This was the world Was it 

not beautiful? .... Must not the men who made all 
this have been — if not great .... yet .... he knew 
not what? Surely they had great souls and noble 
thoughts in them! Surely there was something godlike 
in being able to create such things! Not for them- 
selves alone, too; but for a nation — for generations 
yet unbom. .... And thero was the sea .... and 

beyond it, natious of men innumerable His 

Imagination was dizzy with thinking of thera 

Were they all doomed — lost? .... Had God no 
love for them? 

At last, recovering himself, he recollected his 
errand, and again asked his way to the archbishop^s 
honse. 

"This way, youthful nonentity!" answered the 
little man, leading the way round the great front of 
the Csßsareum, at the foot of the obelisks. 

Philammon's eye feil on some new masonry in the 
pediment, omamented with Christian Symbols. 

"How? Is this a church?" 

"It is the CsBsareum. It has become temporarily 
a church. The immortal gods have, for the time being, 
condescended to waive their rights; but it is the C»- 
eareum, nevertheless. This way-, down this strcet to 
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the right There," said he, pointing to a doorway in 
the side of the Museum, *4s the last haunt of the 
Muses — the lecture-room of Hypatia, the school of 
my unworthiness .... And here," stopping at the door 
of a splendid hoiise on the opposite side of the street, 
"is the resideuce of that hlest favourite of Athene — 
Keith, as the barharians of Egypt would dcnoininate 
the goddess — we men of Macedonia retain the time- 

honoured Grecian nomenclature You may put 

down your basket" And he knocked at the door, and 
delivering the fruit to a black porter, made a polite 
obeisance to Philammon, and seemed on the point of 
taking bis departure. 

"But where is the archbishop's house?" 

"Close to the Serapeium. You cannot miss the 
place: four hundred columns of marble, now ruined by 
Christian persecutors, stand on an eminence — " 

"But how far off?" 

"About three miles; near the gate of the Moon/' 

"Why, was not that the gate by which we entered 
the city on the other side?" 

"Exactly so; you will know your way back, having 
already traversed it" 

Philammon checked a decidedly camal inclination 
to seize the little fellow by the throat, and knock 
bis head against the wall, and contented himself by 
saying — 

"Then do you actually mean to say, you heatlien 
villain, that you have taken me six or seven miles out 
of my read?" 

"Good words, young man. If you do me härm, 
I call for help; we are close to the Jews' quarter, and 
there are some thousands there who will swarm out 
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like wasps on the chance of beating a monk to deatL 
Yet that whicb I have done, I baye done with good 
purpose. First, politically, or according to practical 
wisdom — in order that you, not I, might carry the 
basket. Next, philosopldcally, or according to the 
intoitions of the pure reason — in order that yoi 
might, by beholding the magnificence of that great 
civilization which your fellows wish to destroy, leam 
that you are an ass, and a tortoise, and a nonendty; 
and so beholding yourself to be nothing, may be moved 
to become something/^ 

And he moved off. 

Philammon seized him by the coUar of bis ragged 
tunic, and held him in a grip from which the little 
man, though he twisted like an eel, could not escape. 

"Peaceably, if you will, if not, by main force. 
You shall go back with me, and show me every step 
of the way. It is a just penalty." 

"The philosopher conquers drcumstances by sub- 
mitting to them. I go peaceably. Indeed, the base 
necessities of the hog-biicket side of existence compel 
me of themselves back to the Moon-gate, for another 
early fruit Job." 

So they went back together. 

Now why Philammon^s thoughts should have been 
running on the next new spedmen of womankind to 
whom he had been introduced, though only in name, 
let psychologists teil, but certainly, afber he had walked 
some half-mile in silence, he suddenly woke up, as out 
of many meditations, and asked — 

"But who is this Hypatia, of whom you talk so 
much?" 

"Who is Hypatia, rustic? The Queen of Alex- 
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andria! In wit, Athene; Hera in majesty; in beauty, 
Aphroditel" 

^'And who are thej?" asked Philammon. 

Tlie porter stopped, surveyed him slowly from foot 
to head with an expression of boundless pity and 
contempt, and was in the act of Walking off in the 
ecstasy of his disdain, when he was brought-to snd- 
denly by Philammon^s strong arm. 

"Ah! — I recoUect There is a compact .... 
Who is Athene? The goddess, giver of wisdom. Hera, 
spouse of Zeus, Queen of the Celestials; Aphrodite, 

mother of love You are not expected to under- 

stand." 

Philammon did nnderstand, however, so much as 
this, that Hypatia was a very uniqne and wonderfiil 
person in the mind of his little guido; and therefore 
asked the only fiirther question by which he could as 
yet test any Alexandrian phenomenon — 

"And is she a friend of the patriarch?'* 

The porter opened his eyes very wide, put his 
middle finger ia a carefiil and complicated fashion 
between his fore and third finger, and extending it 
playfiilly toward Philammon, performed therewith 
certain mysterious signals, the effect whereof being 
totally lost on him, the little man stopped, took 
another look at Philammon's stately figure, and 
answered — 

"Of the human race in general, my young friend. 
The philosopher must rise above the individual, to 
the contemplation of the universaL .... Aha! — 
Here is something worth seeing, and the gates are 
open.'* And he stopped at ihe portal of a vast 
boilding. 
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"Is tliis tlie patriarcli's lioiise?" 

"The patriarch's tastes are more plebeian. Ile 
lives, they say, in two dirty little rooms — knowing 
what is fit for him. The patriarch's house? Its 
autipodes, my young friend — that is, if such beings 
hayo a cosmic existence, on which point Hypatia has 
her doubts. This is the temple of art and beauty; the 
Delphic tripod of poetle inspiration; the solace of the 
earth-worn drudge; in a word, the theatre; which your 
Patriarch, if he could, would convert to-morrow into 
a — but the philosopher must not revile. Ah! I see 
the prefect's apparitors at the gate. He is making the 
polity, as we call it here; the dispositions ; settling, in 
short, the bill of fare for the day, in compliance with 
the public palate. A facetious pantomime dances here 
on this day every week — admired by some, the Jews 
especially. To the more classic taste, many of his 
movements — his recoil, especially — are wanting in 
the true antique severity — might be called, perhaps, 
on the whole, indecent. Still the weary pilgrim must 
be amused. Let us step in and hear.'* 

But before Philammon could refiise, an uproar 
arose within, a rush outward of the mob, and inward 
of the prefect's apparitors. 

"It is false!" shouted many voices. "A Jewish 
calumnyl The man is innocent!" 

"There's no more sedition in him than there is in 
me,'^ roared a fat butcher, who looked as ready to feil 
a man as an ox. "He was always the first and the 
last to clap the holy patriarch at sermon." 

"Dear tender soul," whimpered a woman; ''and I 
said to him only this moming, why don^t yon flog 
my boys, Master Hierax? how can you expect them 
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to leara if they are not flogged? And he saiJ, lie 
never could abide the sight of a rod, it mado his back 
tingle so." 

"Wbich was plainly a prophecy!" 

"And proves him innocent; for how could he pro- 
phesy if he was not one of the holy ones?" 

"Monks to the rescue! Hierax a Christian is 
taken and tortured in the theatre!'' thundered a wild 
hermit, his beard and hair Streaming abont his ehest 
and Shoulders. 

"Nitria! Nitria! For 6od and the mother of God, 
monks of Nitria! Down with the Jewish slanderers! 
Down with heathen tyrants!" — And the mob, rein- 
forced as if by magic by hundreds from without, swept 
down the huge vaulted passage, carrying Philammon 
and the porter with them. 

"My friends," quoth the little man, trying to look 
philosophically calm, though he was fairly off his legs, 
and hanging between heaven and earth on the elbows 
of the bystanders; "whence this tumult?" 

"The Jews got up a cry that Hierax wanted to 
raise a riot Curse them and their sabbath, theyVe 
always rioting on Saturdays about this dancer of theirSi 
instead of working like honest Christiansi" 

"And rioting on Sunday instead. Ahem! sectarian 
differences, which the philosopher" — 

The rest of the sentence disappcared with the 
Speaker, as a sudden opening of the mob let him drop, 
and buried him under innumerable legs. 

Philammon, furious at the notion of persecution, 
maddened by the cries around him, found himself 
bursting fiercely throngh the crowd, tili he reached 
the front ranks, where tall gates of open ironwork 
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barred all further progress, but left a fxill yiew of die 
tragedy which was enacting within, wbere the poor 
innocent wretch, suspended &om a gibbet, writhed 
and shrieked at eveiy stroke of the hide-whips of bis 
tormentors. 

In vain Philammon and the monks around bim 
knocked and beat at the gates; they were only an- 
swered by laughter and taunts £rom the apparitors 
within, curses on the turbulent mob of Alexandria, 
with its Patriarch, clergy, saints, and churches, and 
promises to each and all outside, that their tum would 
come next; while the piteous screams grew fainter 
and more faint, and at last, with a eonyulsive shud- 
der, motion and suffering ceased for ever in the poor 
mangled body. 

"They have killed bim! Martyred bim! Back to 
the archbishop! To the patriarch's house: he will 
avenge us!" And as the horrible news, and the 
watchword which followed it, passed outwards through 
the crowd, they wheeled round as one man, and poured 
through Street after street towards Cyril's house; while 
Philammon, beside himself with horror, rage, and pity, 
hurried onward with them. 

A tumultuous hour, or more, was passed in the 
street, before he could gain entrance; and then he was 
swept, along with the mob in which he had been 
fast wedged, through a dark low passage, and landed 
breathless in a quadrangle of mean and new buildings, 
overhung by the four hundred stately colunms of ^e 
ruined Serapeium. The grass was already growing on 

the ruined capitals and architraves LitÜe did 

even its destroyers dream then, that the day would 
oomo when one only of that four hundred would be 
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lefk, as "Pompey's Pillar," to show what the men of 
old could think and do. 

Philammon at last escaped from the crowd, and 
putting the letter which he had carried in his bosom 
into t^e hands of one of ihe priests who was mizing 
with the mob, was beckoned by him into a corridor, 
and up a flight of stairs, and into a large, low, mean 
room, and there, by yirtae of the world-wide free- 
masonry which Christianity had, for the first time on 
earth, established, found himself in five minutes await- 
ing the sammons of the most powerM man sonth of 
the Mediterranean. 

A cnrtain hang across the door of the inner Cham- 
ber, through which Philammon could hear plainly the 
Steps of some one Walking np and down hurriedly and 
fiercely, 

^They will drive me to itl" at last burst out a 
deep sonorous voice. "They will drive me to it^ . . . . 
Their blood be on their own headi Is it not enough 
for them to blaspheme Grod and his church, to have 
the monopoly of all the cheating, fortune telling, 
usury, sorcery, and coining of the city, but they 
must deliver my clergy into the hands of the 
tyrant?" 

^*It was so even in the aposües' time,*' suggested a 
softer, but far more unpleasant voice. 

^^Then it shall be so no longer I God has given me 
the power to stop them; and God do so to me, and 
more also, if I do not use that power. To-morrow I 
sweep out this Augean stable of villany, and leave not 
a Jew to blaspheme and cheat in Alexandiia.*' 

*^I am afraid such a judgment, however righteous, 
might offend his excellency?*' 
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"His excellencj! His tyrannj! WLj does Orestes 
txuckle to these drcnmcised, but because thej lend 
monej to him aud to his creatures? He woald keep up 
a deu of fiends in Alexandria if they would do as much 
for him! And then to play them off agafnst me and 
mine, to bring Keligion into contempt by setting the 
mob together by the ears, and to end with outrages 
like this! Seditious? Havo they not cause enough? 
The sooner I remove one of their temptations, the 
better: let the other tempter beware, lest his judgment 
be at band!'' 

^^The prefect, yonr holiness?^^ asked the other voice, 
slily. 

"Who spoke of the prefect? Whosoever is a tyrant, 
aud a miirderor, and an oppressor of the poor, and a 
favourer of the philosophy vhich despises and enslaves 
the poor, should not he perish, though he be seven 
times a prefect?" 

At this junctui-e Philammon, thinking perhaps that 
he had akeady heard too much, notified his presence 
by some slight noise, at which the secretaty, as he 
seemed to be, hastily lifted the curtain, and somewhat 
sharply demanded bis business. The names of Pambo 
and Arsenius, however, seemed to pacify him at once; 
and the trembling youth was ushered into the presence 
of him who in reality, though not in name, sat on tlie 
throne of the Pharaohs. 

Not, indeed, in their outward pomp; the fumiturc 
of the Chamber was but a grade above that of the 
artisan^s; the dress of the great man was coarse and 
simple i if personal vanity peeped out anywhere, it 
was in the careful arrangement of the bushy beard, 
and of t)ie few curling locks which the tonsure had 
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spared. But tbo heiglit and majesty of bis figure, 
the Stern and massive beauty of bis features, the 
flashing oye, curUng Up, and projecting brow - all 
marked liirn as one bom to command. As tbe youtb 
entered, Cyril stopped sbort in bis walk, and looking 
bim tbrougb and tbrougb, witb a glance wbicb bmut 
upon bis cbeeks like fire, and made bim all but wisb 
tbe kindly eartb would open and bide bim, took tbe 
lotters, read tbem, and tben began: 

^^Pbilammon. A Greek. You are said to bave 
leamed to obey. If so, you bave also leamed to 
nile. Your father-abbot bas transferred you to my 
tutelage. You are now to obey me." 

"And I wiU." 

"Well said. Go to tbat window, tben, and leap 
into tbo court." 

Pbilammon walked to it, and opened it. Tbe 
pavement was füll twenty feet below; but bis business 
was to obey, and not take measurements. Tbere was 
a flower in a vase upon tbe silL He quietly removed 
it, and in an instant more would bave leapt, for life or 
deatb, wben Cyril's voice tbundered "Stop!'* 

"Tbe lad will pass, my Peter. I sball not be 
afraid, now, for tbe secrets wbicb be may bave over- 
beard." 

Peter smiled assent, looking all tbe wbile as if be 
tbougbt it a great pity tbat tbe young man bad not 
beeu allowed to put talebearing out of bis own power, 
by breaking bis neck. 

"You wisb to see tbe world? Perbaps you bave 
Boen sometbing of it to-day." 

"I saw tbe murder — " 

"Tben you saw wbat you came bitber to see; 
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vhat tbe vorld is, and what justice aad mer 
can deal oot. Yoa woald not dislike to see ' 
reprisals to msa's tyrairnj? . . . Or to be a fc 
woi^er with Qod therdn, if I jndge rightl; fa^ 
lookd?" 

"I woTild av^ige tbat man." 

"Ahl my poor simple schoolmasterl And hii 
is tbe portent of portenta to yon noirl Stay a i 
tili yoa have gone with Ezekiel into the inner i 
bers of the deTil's temple, and yau will see ' 
things than these — womeu weeping for Than: 
bcmoaning tbe decay of an idolatiy wHch they 
Bolves disbelleve — That, too, is on the list of 
cules' Iftbonrs, Peter mine." 

At this moment a deacoii entered. .... " 
Holiness, tbe rabbis of the accnreed nation axe b 
at your snmmons. We bronght them in throng] 
baijc gate, for fear of — " 

"Kight, right. An accident to them mig^t 
mined ns. I shall not forget yoa. Bring thei 
Peter, take this yonth, introdnce him to Üie pa 
lani .... Who will be tbe best man for him to 
ander?" 

"The brotber Tbeopompns is especially sobe 
gentle." 

Cyril shook bis head langhingly .... "60 
tbe nfixt room, my son .... Ko, Peter, put him 1 
Bome fieiy aaint, some trae Boanerges, who will 
him down, and work him to death, and show hii 
best and the worst of everything. Clütophon w 
the man. Now then, let me see n^ engagements: 
minntes for these Jews — Orestes did not choo 
frighten them: let ns «ee vhether Cyril canmit; 
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an hour to look over the bospital accounts; an honr 
for the schools; a half-hour for the reserved cases of 
distress; and another half-hour for myself; and then 
divine Service. See that the boy is liiere. Do bring 
in every one in their tum, Peter mine. So much time 
goes in hunting for this man and that man .... and 
life ifl too short for all that Where are these Jews?" 
and Cyril plunged intö the latter half of bis day's 
work with that untiring energy, self-sacrifice, and 
method which commanded for bim, in spite of all 
suspicions of bis violence, ambition, and intrigue, the 
loving awe and implicit obedience of several hundred 
thousand human beings. 

So Philammon went out with the parabolani, a sort 
of organized guild of district visitors .... And in their 
Company he saw that aitemoon the dark side of that 
World, whereof the harbour-panorama had been the 
bright one. In squalid misery, filth, profligacy, 
ignorance, ferocity, discontent, neglected in body, 
house, and soul, by the civil authorities, proving their 
existence only in aimless and sanguinary riots, there 
they starved and rotted, heap on heap, the masses of 
the old Greek population, close to the great food-ex- 
porting harbour of the world. Among these, fiercely 
perhaps, and fanatically, but still among them, and for 
them, laboured those district visitors, night and day. 
And so Philammon toiled away with them, carrying 
food and clothing, helping sick to the hospital, and 
dead to the burial; cleaning out the infected houses — 
for the fever was all but perennial in those quarters — 
and comforting the d3ring with the good news of for 
giveness firom above; tili the larger number had to 
retnm for eveuing Service. He, however, was kept by 

Hypatia. L ' 7 
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his superior, watcliing at a sick-bedside, and it was 
late at night before ho got home, and was reported to 
Peter the Eeader as having acquitted himself like **a 
man of God/^ as, indeed, withont the least thonght of 
doing anything noble or self-sacrificing, he had trolj 
done, being a monk. And so he threw himself on a 
truckle bed, in one of the many cells which opened off 
a long corridor, and feil fast asleep in a minute. 

He was just weitering about in a dreary dream- 
jumble of Goths dancing with district visitors, Pelagi» 
as an angel, with peacock^s wings; Hypatia with homs 
and cloven feet, riding three hippopotami at once 
round the theatre; Cyril standing at an open window, 
cursing frightfiiUy, and peltiug him with flower-pots; 
and a similar self-sown after crop of his day's impres- 
sions-, when he was awakened by the tramp of hurried 
feet in the street outside, and shouts, which graduallj) 
as he became conscious, shaped themselves into cries 
of "Alexander's church is on fire! Help, good Chris- 
tians! Fire! Help!" 

Whereat he sat up in his truckle-bed, tried to re- 
collect where he was, and having with some trouble 
succeeded, threw on his sheepskin, and jumped up to 
ask the news from the deacons and monks who were 
hurrying along the corridor outside. "Tes, Alexander's 
church was on fire;" and down the stairs they poured, 
across the courtyard, and out into the street, Peter's 
tall figure serving as a Standard and rallying-point 

As tlioy rushed out through the gateway, Philam- 
mon, dazzled by the sudden transition &om the 
darkness within to the blaze of moon and starlight 
which flooded the street, and walls, and shining roofs, 
hung back a moment That hesitation probably saved 
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hls life; for in an instant he saw a dark figure spring 
out of Üie shadow, a long knife flashed across his ejes, 
and a priest next to him sunk upon tlie pavement 
with a groan, while the assassin dashed off down the 
streot, hotly pnrsued by monks and parabolani. 

Philammon, who ran like a desert ostrich, had soon 
outstripped all but Peter, when several more dark fi- 
gores sprang out of doorways and comers, and joined, 
or seemed to join, the pursuit Suddenly, howover^ 
after ronning a hundred yards, they drew up opposite 
the mouth of a side street; the assassin stopped also. 
Peter, suspeeting something wrong, slackened his pace, 
and caught Philanunon^s arm. 

"Do you see those fellows in the shadow?" 

Bat, beforo Philammon conld answer, some thirty 
or forty men, their daggers gleaming in the moon- 
light, moved out into the middle of the street, and 
received the fugitives into their ranks. What was 
the meaning of it? Here was a pleasant taste of the 
ways of the most Christian and civilized city of the 
Empire! 

"Well," thought Philammon, "I have come out to 
see the world, and I seem, at this rate, to be likely to 
See enough of it." 

Peter tumed at once , and flod as qoickly as he had 
pursued; while Philammon, considering discretion the 
better part of valour, foUowed, and they rejoined their 
party, breathless. 

"There is an armed mob at the end of the street" 

"Aßsassins!" "Jews!" "A conspiracy!" Up rose 
a Babel of doubtfol voices. The foe appeared in sight, 
advancing stealthily, and the whole party took to flight, 
lad once more by Peter, who seemed determined to 
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make free use, in behalf of bis own safety, of the long 
legs wbich natnre bad given bim. 

Pbilammon foUowed, snlkily and unwiUinglj, at a 
foot's pace; but be bad not gone a dozen yards wben 
a pitiable voice at bis feet called to bim — 

"Help! mercyl Do not leave me bere to be mur- 
deredl I am a Christian; indeed I am a Christian !^^ 

Pbilammon stooped, and lifted from the groond a 
comely negro-woman, weeping, and shivering in a few 
tattered remnants of clotbi ng. 

"I ran out wben they said the church was on fire," 
sobbed the poor creatiire, "and the Jews beat and 
wounded me. They tore my shawl and tonic off me 
before I could get away from them; and thea our own 
people ran over me, and trod me down. And now my 
busband will beat me, if I ever get home. Quick! up 
tbis sido Street, or we sball be murdered!" 

The armed men, wbosoever they were, wäre close 
on them. There was no time to be lost; and Pbilam- 
mon, assuring her that be would not desert her, burried 
her up the side street wbich she pointed out But the 
pursuers bad caught sight of them, and while the mass 
held on up the main street, three or four tumed aside 
and gave chase. The poor negress could only limp 
along, and Pbilammon, unarmed, looked back, and 
saw the bright steel points gleaming in the moonlight, 
and made up bis mind to die as a monk should. Never- 
tbeless, youth is hopefrd. One chance for life! He 
thrust the negress into a dark doorway, where her 
colonr hid her well enough, and bad just time to 
ensconce bimself behind a pillar, wben the foremost 
pursuer reached bim. He held bis breatb in fearful 
Buspense. Should be be seen? He would not die ' 
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without a straggle, at least NoI ihe fellow ran on, 
panting. But in a minute more, another came up, saw 
him suddenly, and sprang aside startled. That start 
saved Philammon. Quick as a cat, he leapt upon him, 
felled him to the earth with a single blow, tore the 
dagger from his hand, and sprang to his feet again just 
in time to strike his new weapon füll into the third 
pursuer*s faca The man put his hand to his head, 
and recoiled against a fellow-ruffian , who was close on 
his heels. Philammon, flnshed with victory, took ad- 
yantage of the con^ion, and before the woi-thj pair 
could recover, dealt them half-a-dozen blows which, 
luckily for them, came £rom an unpractised hand, or 
the young monk might have had more than one life to 
answer for. As it was, thej tumed and limpcd off, 
cursing in an unknown tongue; and Philammon found 
himself triumphant and alone, with the trembling ne- 
gress and the prostrate rufQan, who, stunned by the 
blow and the fall, lay groaning on the pavement 

It was all over in a minute The negress was 

kneeling under the gateway, pouring out her simple 
thanks to Heaven for this unexpected deliverance; and 
Philanunon was about to kneel too, when a thought 
Struck him; and coolly despoiling the Jew of his shawl 
and sash, he handed them over to the poor negress, 
considering them fairly enough as his own by right of 
conquest: but, lo and beholdl as she was overwhelm- 
ing him with thanks, a firesh mob poured into the 
Street from the upper end, and were close on them be- 
fore they were awara .... A flush of terror and 
despair, .... and then a burst of joy, as, by mingled 
moonlight and torchlight,' Philammon descried priestly 
robes, and in the fore-front of the battle — there being 
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no apparent danger — Peter the Header, who seemed to 
be anxions to prevent inquiiy, by beginniiig to talk as 
fast as possible. 

''Ah, boy! Safe? The saints be praised! We 
gave you up for deadi Who have you here? A pri- 
soner? Aod we have another. He ran right into cur 
axms up the street, and the Lord delivered him into 
our band. He must have passed you." 

''So he did,^^ said Philammon, dragging up hiä 
captive, "and here is bis fellow-scoundreL" Whereon 
the two worthies were speedily tied together by the 
elbows; and the party marchod on once more in search 
of Alexander^s church, and the supposed conflagration. 

Philammon looked round for the negress, but she 
had vanished. He was far too much ashamed of being 
known to have been alone with a woman to say any- 
thing about her. Yet he longed to see her again; an 
interest — even something like an affection — had al- 
ready sprung up in bis heart toward the poor simple 
creature whom he had delivered from deaÜL Instead 
of thinking her ungrate^l for not staying to teil what 
he had done for her, he was thank^l to hd!r for having 
saved bis blushes, by disappearing so opportunely. .... 
And he longed to teil her so — to know if she was 
hurt — to — . Oh, Philammon! only four days from 
the Laura, and a whole regiment of women acquaint- 
ances already! True, Providence having sent into the 
World about as many women as men, it may be diffi- 
cult to keep out of their way altogether. Perhaps, too, 
Providence may have intended them to be of some use 
to that other sex, with whom it has so mixed them up. 
Don^t argne, poor Philammon; Alexander^s church is 
on firel — forward! 
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And SO they hurried on, a confused mass of monks 
and populace, with their hapless prisoners in the centre, 
who, hauled, cuffed, questioned, and cursed, by twenty 
self-elected Inquisitors at once, thought fit, eiüier from 
Jewish obstinacy, or slieer bewilderment, to give no 
account whatsoever of themselves. 

As they tnmed the comer of a street, the folding- 
doors of a large gateway rolled open; a long lane of 
glittering figures poured across the road, dropped their 
spear-butts on the pavement with a single rattle, and 
remained motionless. The j&ont rank of the mob re- 

coiled; and an awe-struck whisper ran through them 

"The StationariesI" 

"Who are they?" asked Philammon, in a whisper. 

"The soldiers — the Boman soldiers," answered a 
whisperer to him. 

Philammon, who was among the leaders, had re- 
coiled too — he hardly knew why — at that stem 
apparition. Bis next instinct was to press forward as 
close as he dared And these were Boman sol- 
diers! — the conquerors of the world! — the men 
whose name had thrilled him from his childhood with 
vague awe and admiration, dimly heard of up there in 

the lonely Laura. Boman soldiers! And here 

he was face to face with them at last! 

His curiosily received a sudden check, however, as 
he found his arm seized by an officer, as he took him 
to be, from the gold omaments on his helmet and cui- 
rass, who lifted his vine-stock threateningly over the 
young monk's head, and demanded — 

"What's all this abont? Why are you not quietly 
in your beds, you Alexandrian rascals?^ 
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"^Alexsuider's draicb is on fiie,** answered PhDjm- 
moD, thinking the shuitesi aoswer the wisesL 

**8o mach tLe better." 

*'Aijd the JewB are mnrdering tlie duistiaiis.** 

^'Fi^ht it out, theo. Tnm in, men, it^s 011I7 t 
not" 

And tLe steel-clad apparition saddenly flashed 
round, and vauIsLed, trampling and jingling into the 
dark jaws of the guardhouse-gate, while the stream, 
its temporary barrier removed, rushed on wilder than 
ever. 

Philammon hnrried on too with them, not without 
a ßtrange feeling of disappointmeut "Only a riet!" 
Peter was chuckling to his brothers over their cleve^ 
uess in ^^laving kept the prisoners in the middle, and 
Htopped the rascals^ months tili they were past the 
ji^iiard-house." "A fine thing to boast of," thonght 
Philammon, "in the face of the men who make and 
uinnake kings and Caesars!" "Only a riot!" He, 
and the corps of district visitors — whom he fancied 
the most august body on earth — and Alexander^s 
Church, Christians murdered by Jews, perseention of 
the Catholic faith, and all the rest of it, was simply, 
thon, not worth the notice of those forty men, alone 
aud secure in the sense of power and discipline, among 

ton» of thoiisauds He hated them, those sol' 

diers. Was it bocause they were indifferent to the 
cause of the Church? . . . . or because they were in- 
difforcnt to the cause of which he was inclined to think 
hiiuBolf a not unimportant member, on the strength of 
\m lato Samsonic defeat of Jewish persecntors? At 
loaat, he obeyod the little porter's advice, and "feit 
vory öinall indeed." 
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And he feit smaller still, being young and alive to 
ridicnle, when, at some sudden ebb or flow, wave or 
wavelet, of tbe Babel sea, which weitered up and 
down eveiy street, a Bbrill female voice informed them 
from an upper window, that Alexander^s church was 
not on Are at all; that she bad gone to tbe top of tbe 
bouse, as tbey migbt bave gone, if tbey bad not been 
fools, &c. &€.; and tbat it ^4ooked as safe and as ugly 
as ever;" wberewitb, a brickbat or two baving been 
sent up in answer, sbe sbut tbe blinds, leaving them to 
halt, inquire, discover gradually and piecemeal, after 
tbe method of mobs, they bad been foUowing tbe na- 
ture of mobs; that no one bad seen tbe church on Are, 
or seen any one eise who bad seen the same, or even 
seen any ligbt in tbe sky in any quarter, or knew who 
raised the cry; or — or — in short, Alexander's church 
was two miles ofiF; if it was on fire, it was either bumt 
down or saved by this time; if not, the night-air was, 
to say the least, chilly: and, whether it was or not, 
there were ambuscades of Jews — Satan only knew 

how strong — in every street between them and it 

Migbt it not be better to secure their two prisoners, 
and then ask for fortber Orders from the archbishop? 
Wberewitb, after the manner of mobs, they inelted off 
tbe way they came, by twos and threes, tili those of a 
contrary opinion began to und tbemselves left alone, 
and baving a strong dislike to Jewish daggers, were 
fain to follow the stream. 

With a pauic or two, a cry of "The Jews are on 
usl" and a general rush in every direction, (in which 
one or two, seeking shelter i&om the awftd nothing in 
neighbouring booses, were handed over to the watch 
as burglars, and sent to the quarries accordingly,) they 
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reacbed the Serapeium, and there found, of conrse, a 
counter-mob coUected to inform them that ihey had 
been takeu in — that Alexander's church had never 
been on fire at all — that the Jews had murdered a 
thousand Christians at least, though three dead bodies, 
including the poor priest who lay in the house within, 
were all of the thousand who had yet been seen — and 
that the whole Jews' quarter was marching upon them. 
At which news, it was considered advisable to retreat 
into the archbishop's house as quickly as possible, bar- 
ricade the doors, and prepare for a siege — a work at 
which Philammon performed prodigies, tearing wood- 
work from the rooms, and stones £rom the parapets, 
before it strack some of the more sober-minded that it 
was as well to wait for some more decided demonstra- 
tion of attack before incurring so heavy a carpenter's 
bill of repairs. 

At last the heavy tramp of footsteps was heard 
Coming down the street, and every window was 
crowded in an instant witli eager heads*, while Peter 
rushed down stairs to heat the large coppers, having 
some experience in the defensive virtues of boiling 
water. The bright moon glittered on a long line of 
helmets änd cuirasses. Thank Heavenl it was the 
soldiery. 

"Are the Jews coming?" "Is the city quiet?" 
"Why did not you prevent this villany?" "A thou- 
sand Citizens murdered while you have been snoringl'* 
— and a volley of similar ejaculations, greeted the 
soldiers as they passed, and were answered by a cool — 
"To your perches, and sleep, you noisy chickens, or 
we'll set the coop on fire about your earsi" 

A yell of defiance answered this polite speech, and 
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the soldiery, who knew perfectly well that the unarmed 
ecclesiastics within were not to be trifled with, and 
bad no ambition to die by coping-stones and bot water, 
went quietly on tbeir way. 

All danger was now past; and ibe cackling rose 
jubilant, louder tban ever, and migbt bave continued 
tili daylight, bad not a window in the courtyard been 
suddenly tbrown open, and tbe awfiil voice of Cyril 
commanded silence. 

"Every man sleep wbere be can. I sball want you 
at daybreak. Tbe superiors of tbe parabolani are to 
come up to me witb tbe two prisoners, and tbe men 
wbo took tbem." 

In a few minutes Pbilammon found bimself, witb 
some twenty otbers, in tbe great man^s presence: be 
was sitting at bis desk, writmg, quictly, smaU notes on 
slips of paper. 

"Here is tbe youtb wbo belped me to pnrsne tbe 
murderer, and, baving outnin me, was attacked by tbe 
prisoners," seid Peter. "My bands are clean from 
blood, I tbank tbe Lord!" 

^^Tbree set on me witb daggers," said Pbilanunon, 
apologetically, '^and I was forced to take tbis one^s 
dagger away, and beat off tbe two otbers witb it" 

Cyril smüed, and sbook bis bead. 

'^Tbou axt a brave boy; bat bast tbou not read, 
*If a man smite tbee on one ebeek, toiii to bim tbe 
otber?'" 

*^I conld not ran away, as Master Peter and the 
rest did." 

"So yoa ran away, eh? my worthy friend?" 

'*Is it not written," asked Peter, in bis blandesi 
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tone, '^'If they persecnte you in one city^ flee unto 
another?'" 

Cyril smiled again. *^And why conid not you mn 
away, boy?" 

Philammon blashed scarlet, but he dared not lie. 
"There was a — a poor black woman, woonded and 
trodden down, and I dare not leave her, for she told 
me she was sl ChristiaQ." 

*^Eight, my son, right I shall remember this. 
What was her name?" 

"I did not hear it. — Stay, I think she said Judith." 

"Ah! the wife of the porter who Stands at the 
lecture-room door, which God confound! A devont 
woman, fiill of good works, and sorely ill-treated by 
her heathen husband. Peter, thou shalt go to her to- 
morrow with the physician, and see if she is in need 
of anything. Boy, thou hast done well. Cyril never 
forgets. Now bring up those Jews. Their Babbis 
were with me two hours ago promising peace: and this 
is the way they have kept their promise. So be it 
The wicked is snared in bis own wickedness." 

The Jews were brought in, but kept a stubbom 
silence. 

"Your holiness perceives," said some one, "that 
they have each of them rings of green palm-bark on 
their right band.'' 

"A very dangerous sign! An evident conspiracy!'* 
commented Peter. 

"Ah? What does that mean, you rascals? Answer 
me, as you value your lives." 

"You have no business with us: we are Jews, and 
none of your people," said one, sulkily. 

"None of my people? You have murdered my 
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people! None of my people! Every soul in Alexan- 
dria is mine, if the kingdom of God means anything; 
and you shall find it out I shall not argne with you, 
niy good Mends, any more than I did with your 
Eabbis. Take tliese fellows away, Peter, and lock 
them up in the fiiel-cellar, aud see that they are guarded. 
If any man lets them go, his life shall be for the life 
of them." 

And the two worthies were let out. 

"Now, my brothera, here are your Orders. You 
will divido these notes among yourselves, and distribute 
them to trusty and godly catholics in your districts. 
Wait one hour, tili the city be quiet; and then start, 
and raise the church. I must have thiiiy thousand 
men by sunrise." 

"What for, your holiness?" asked a dozen voices. 

"Read your notes. Whosoever will fight to-morrow 
under the banner of the Lord, shall have free plunder 
of the Jews' quarter, outrage and murder only for- 
bidden. As I have said it, God do so to me, and 
more also, if there be a Jew left in Alexandria by to- 
morrow at noon. Go." 

And the staff of orderlies filed out, thanking Heaven 
that they had a leader so prompt and valiant, and spent 
the next hour over the hall fire, eating millct cakes, 
drinking bad beer, likening Cyril to Barak, Gideon, 
Samson, Jephtha, Judas Maccabeus, and all the worthies 
of the Old Testament, and then started on their pacific 
errand. 

Philammon was about to follow them, when Cjrril 
stoppod him. 

"Stay, my son; you are young and rash, and do 
not know the city. Lie iovm here and sleep in the 
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anteroom. Three honrs hence the sun rises, and we 
go forth against the enemies of the Lord.^' 

Philammon threw himself on the floor in a Corner^ 
and slumbered like a child, tili he was awakened in 
the grey dawn by one of the parabolani. 

"Up, boy! and see what we can do, Cyril goes 
down greater than Barak, the son of Abinoam, not 
with ten, but with thirty thonsand men at his feet!" 

"Ay, my brothers!" said Cyril, as he passed proudly 
out in ftdl pontificals, with a gorgeous retinae of priest! 
and deacons — "the Catholic church has her Organiza- 
tion, her unity, her common cause, her watchwords, 
such as the tyrants of the earth , in their weakness and 
their divisions, may envy and tremble at, but camiot 
imitate. Could Orestes raise, in three hours^ thirty 
thousand men, who would die for him?" 

"As we will for you!" shouted many voiees. 

"Say for the kingdom of God." And he passed 
out. 

And so ended Philammon^s first day in Alexandria. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The New Diogenes. 

About five o'clock the next moming, Raphael Aben- 
Ezra was Ijing in bed, altemately yawning over a 
manuscript of Philo Judseus, pulling the ears of his 
huge British mastiff, watching the sparkle of the foun- 
tain in the court outside, wondering when that lazy 
boy would come to teil him that the bath was warmed, 
and meditating, half aloud 

"Alas! poor me! Here I am, back again — just 
at the point firom which I started! .... How am I to 
get free from that heathen Siren? Plagues on her! I 

shall end by falling in love with her I don't know 

that I have not got a barb of the blind boy in me al- 
ready. I feit absurdly glad the other day when that 
fool told me he dare not accept her modest offer! Ha! 
ha! A delicious joke it would have been to have seen 
Orestes bowing down to Stocks and stones, and Hypatia 
installed in the ruins of the Serapeium, as High Priestess 
of the Abomination of Desolation! .... And now .... 
Well: I call all heaven and earth to witness, tibat I 
have fought valiantly. I have faced naughty litde 
Eros like a man, rod in band. What could a poor 
human being do more tiian try to marry her to some 
one eise, in hopes of sickening himself of the whole 
matter? Well, eveiy moth has its candle, and every 
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uuin liis dostiny. But tho daring of tho little fool! 
What huge imiiginations she has! Shc might be an- 
other Zeuobia, now, with Orestes as Odeoatus, and 
Raphael Abeu-Ezra to plaj the part of Longinus .... 
and receive Longinus's salary of axe or poison. She 
dou't care for me; she would sacrifice me, or a thou- 
sand of ine, tlie cold-blooded fanatical archangel that 
she is, to water with our blood the foundation of some 
new temple of cast rags and broken dolls .... Oh, 

Eaphael Aben-Ezra, what a fool you are You 

know you are going off as usual to her lectnre, this 
very moming!" 

At this crisis of bis confessions the page entered, 
and aunounced, not tlie bath, but Miriam. 

The old woman, who, in virtue of her profession, 
had the private entry of all fashionable Chambers ia 
Alexandria, came in hurriedly; and instead of seating 
hcrself as usual, for a gossip, remained Standing, and 
motioned the boy out of the room. 

"Well, my sweet mother? Sit: Ahl I see! You 
rascal, you have brought in no wine for the lady. 
Don't you know her little ways yet?" 

"Eos has got it at the door, of course," answered 
the boy with a saucy air of offended virtue. 

"Out with you, imp of Satan!" cried Miriam. 
" This is no time for wine-bibbing. Eaphael Aben-Ezra, 
why are you lying here? Did you not receive a note 
last night?" 

"A note? So I did: but I was too sleepy to read 

it There it lies. Boy, bring it here What's 

this? A scrap out of Jeremiah? *Arise, and flee for 
thy life, for evil is determined against the whole hoose 
of Israel!' — Does this come from the chief rabbi? I 
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always took the veaerable father for a sober man. . . • 
Eh, Miriam?" 

^^Fooll instead of laughing at the sacred words of 
the prophets, get up and obey them. I sent jou the 
note." 

"Why can't I obey them in bed? Here I am, 
reading hard at the Cabbala, or Philo — who is stu- 
pider still — and what more "would you have?" 

The old woman, miable to restrain her impatience, 
literally ran at him, gnashing her teeth, and, before 
he was aware, dragged him out of bed upon the floor, 
where he stood meekly wondering what would come 
next 

'^Many thanks, mother, for having saved me the 
one daily torture of life — getting out of bed by one's 
own exertion." 

"Eaphael Aben-Ezra! are you so besotted with 
your philosophy and your heathenry, and your lazi- 
ness, and your contempt for God and man, that you 
will see your nation given up for a prey, and your 
wealth plundered by heathen dogs? I teil you Cyril 
has swom that God shall do so to him, and more also, 
if there be a Jew left in Alexandria by to-morrow about 
this time." 

"So much the better for the Jews, then, if they 
are half as tired of this noisy Pandemonium as I am« 
But how can I help it? Am I Queen Esther, to go to 
Ahasuerus there in the prefect^s palace, and get him to 
hold out the golden sceptre to me?" 

"Fooll if you had read that note last night, you 
might have gone and sayed us, and your name would 
have been handed down for ever from generation to 
generation as a second Mordecai" 

Uijpatia. U o 
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'^Mj dear mother, Ahasaems would have been 
eitber fast asleep, or far too drank to listen to mft 
Wliy did you not go yourself?" 

**Do yon suppose that I would not have gone if I 
could? Do you fancy me a sloggard like yonnelf? 
At the risk of my l^e I have got hither in time, if 
tliere be tuoie to save you." 

"Well: sball I dress? What can be done now?" 

"Nothing! The streets are blockaded by Cyril's 
mob — There! do you hear the shouts and screams? 
They are attacking the further part of the quarter 
already." 

"What! are they murdering them?" asked Raphael 
throwing on bis pelisse. "Because, if it has really 
come to a practica! joke of that kind, I shall have the 
greatest pleasure in employing a counter-irritant. Here, 
boy! My sword and daggerl Quick!" 

"No, the hypocrites! No blood is to be shed, they 
say, ]f we make no resistance, and let them pillage. 
Cyril and bis monks are there, to prevent ontrage, and 
so forÜL .... The Angel of the Lord scatter them." 

The conversation was interrupted by the rushing in 
of the whole household, in an agony of terror; and 
Baphael, at last thoroughly roused, went to a window 
which looked into the street. The thoroughfare 
was füll of scolding women and screaming children; 
while men, old and young, looked on at the plunder 
of their property with true Jewish doggedness, too 
prudent to resist, but too manfiil to complain; while 
fumiture came flying out of every window, and trom 
door after door poured a stream of rascality, canying 
off money, jewels, silks, and all the treasures whi(^ 
Jewish usury had accmnulated during many a genera- 
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tion. Bat rmmoved amid the roaring sea of plunderers 
and plnndered, stood, scattered np and down, Cyrirs 
Bpiritoal police, enforcing, hj a word, an obedience 
which the Boman soldiers could only have compelled 
bj bard blows of the spear-butt. There was to be no 
outrage, and no outrage there was; and more than once 
Bome man in priestly robes hurried through the crowd, 
leading hj the band, tenderly enough, a lost child in 
search of its parents. 

Baphael stood watching silently, while Miriam, 
wbo had foUowed bim up stairs, paced the room in 
an ecstasy of rage, calling vainly to bim to speak 
or act 

**Let me alone, mother,^' he said, at last *^It will 
be fall ten minates more before they pay me a yisit, 
and in the mean time what can one do better than watch 
the progress of this, the little Exodus?^' 

"Not like that first one! Then we went forth with 
cymbals and songs to the Eed Sea triumph! Then we 
borrowed, every woman of her neighbour, jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment/^ 

'* And now we pay them back again ; . . . . it is bat 
fair, after all. We ought to have listened to Jeremiah 
a thoosand years ago, and never gone back again, like 
fools, into a coantry to which we were so deeply in 
debt" 

"Accorsed land!" cried Miriam. "In an evil hoar 
our forefathers disobeyed the prophet; and now we reap 
the harrest of our sins! — Our sons have forgotten the 
£Euth of their forefathers for the philosophy of the Gen- 
tiles, and fill their Chambers ^^ (with a contemptuous look 
round) "with heathen imagery; and our daughters are 
— Look there!" 

8» 
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As slie spoke, a beaatifal g^l rushed shrieking out 
of an adjoining honse, followed by some half-dnuik 
rnffian, who was clutching at the gold chains and 
trinkets with which she was profosely bedecked, after 
the fashion of Jewish womeiL The rascal had jnst 
seized with one hand her Streaming black tresses, and 
with the other a heavy collar of gold, which was woond 
round her throat, when a priest, stepping np, laid a 
quiet hand upon his Shoulder. The fellow, too mad- 
dened to obej, tumed, and Struck back the restraining 
arm .... and in an instant was felled to the earth bj 
a young monk 

^^Touchest thou the Lord^s anointed, sacrilegious 
wretch?^' cried the man of the desert, as the fellow 
dropped on the pavement, with his booty in his hand. 

The monk tore the gold necklace from his grasp, 
looked at it for a moment with childish wonder, as a 
savage might at some incomprehensible product of dvi- 
lized industry, and then, spitting on it in contempt, 
dashed it on the ground, and trampled it into Üie 
mud. 

'^FoUow the golden wedge of Achan, and the silver 
of Iscariot, thou root of all evil!" And he rushed on, 
yelling, "Down with the circumcision! Down with the 
blasphemersi" — while the poor girl yanished among 
the crowd. 

Baphael watched him with a quaint, thoughtfdl 
smile, while Miriam shrieked aloud at the destruction 
of the precious trumpery. 

"The monk is right, mother. If those Christians 
go on upon that method, they must beat us. It haa 
been our ruin &om the first, our fancy for loading our- 
selyos with the thick clay.'' 
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What will you do?*' cried Mjriam, dutching him 
by the ann. 

"What will you do?" 

"I am safe. I haye a boat walting for me on Übe 
canal at the garden gate, and in Alexandria I stay; no 
Chrifitian bound sball make old Miriam move a foot 
against ber will. My jewels are all buried — my girls 
all sold; saye wbat you can, and come witb meP' 

"My sweet motber, why so pecnliarly solidtons 
about my welfare, above tbat of all the sons of Judab?*' 

" Because — because — No, TU teil you tbat anotber 
time. But I loved your motber, and sbe loved me. 
Come!" 

Bapbael relapsed into silence for a few minutes, 
and watcbed the tomult below. 

**How tbose Christian priests keep their men in 
Order I Tbere is no use resisting destiny. Tbey are the 
streng men of tbe time, after all; and the litde Exodus 
must needs have its course. Miriam, daugbter of 
Jonathan " 

^*I am no man's daugbter! I have neitber fatber 
nor motber, busband nor Call me motber again!^' 

"Wbatsoever I am to call you, tbere are jewels 
enougb in tbat doset to buy half Alexandria. Take 
tbem. I am going." 

"Witb me?" 

"Out into tbe wide world, my dear lady. I am 
bored witb riches. Tbat young savage of a monk 
understood tbem better than we Jews do. I sball just 
make a virtue of necessity, and tum beggar." 

"Beggar?" 

"Why not? DonH argue. These scoundrels will 
make me one, whether I like or not; so forth I go« 
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There will be few leaye takings. Thia brate of a dog 
ifl the 011I7 fi'lcüd I have on earth; and I love her, be- 
canse she has the trae old, dogged, spitefal, coimiiig, 
obstinate Maccabee spirit in her — of which if we had 
a spark left in us just now, there would be no little 
Exodus; eh, Bran, my beauty?" 

^^You can escape with me to the prefecfs, and save 
the mass of your wealth." 

^^Exactly what I don^t want to do. I hate that 
prefect as I hate a dead camel, or the vultore who eats 
him. And to teil the truth, I am growing a great deal 
too fond of that heathen woman there" — 

"What?" shrieked the old woman — "Hypatia?" 

"If you choose. At all events the easiest way to 
cut the knot is to expatriate. I shall beg my passage 
on board the first ship to Cyrene, and go and study 
life in Italy with Heraclian^s expedition. Quick — 
take the jewels, and breed firesh troubles for yourself 
with them. I am going. My liberators are battering 
the outer door already." 

Miriam greedily tore out of the closet diamonds 
and pearls, rubies and emeralds, and concealed them 
among her ample robes — ^*GoI go! Escape firom 
herl I will hide your jewels!" 

"Ay, hide them, as mother earth does all things, 
in that all-embradng bosom. Tou will have doubled 
them before we meet again, no doubt Farewell, 
mother!" 

^^But not for ever, Baphael! not for ever! Promise 
me, in the name of the four archangels, that if you are 
in trouble or danger, you will write to me, at the 
house of Eudaimon«" 
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'^The Utile porter philosopher, who hangs about 
Hjpatia^s lecture-room?" 

^'The same, the same. He will give me your letter, 
and I swear to you, I will cross the monntains of Kaf 
to deliver you! — I will pay you aU back. By Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob I swear! May my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I do uot account to 
you for the last penny!" 

"Don't commit yourself to rash promises, my dear 
lady. If I am bored with poverty, I can but borrow a 
few gold pieces of a rabbi, and tum pedler. I really 
do not trust you to pay me back, so I shall not be 
disappointed if you do not Why should I?'* 

'^Because — because — Oh, GodI No — never 
mind! You shall have all back. Spirit of Elias! where 
is the black agate? Why is it noi among these? — 
The broken half of the black agate talisman?*' 

Eaphael tumed pale. ^^How did you know that I 
have a black agate?'' 

''How did I? How did I not?'* cried she, clutch- 
ing him by the arm. ^* Where is it? AU depends on 
that! Fool!'' she went on, throwing him off firom her 
at arm's length, as a sudden suspicion stung her — 
*'you have not given it to the heathen woman?" 

^'By the soul of my fathers, then, you mysterioua 
old witch, who seem to know everything, that is exacdy 
what I have done.'' 

Miriam clapped her hands together wildly. ^'Lostl 
lost! lost! No! I will have it, if I tear it out of her 
heart! I will be avenged of her — ihe stränge woman 
who flatters with her words» to whom the simple go in, 
and know not that the dead are there, and that her 
guests are in the depths of hell! God do so to me, and 
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more also; if she and her sorceries be on earth a twelve- 
month hence!'' 

^^Silence, Jezebel! Heathen or none, she ig as pure 
as the sunlightl I ovlj gave it her becaose ahe fancied 
the talismaii upon it'* 

"To enchant you with it, to your min!" 

''Brate of a slave-dealerl you fanoy every one as 
base as the poor wretches whom you buy and seil to 
shame, that yon may make them as much the children 
of hell, if that be possible, as yonrself!" 

Miriam looked at him, her large black eyes widen- 
ing and kindling. For an instant she feit for her 
poniard — and dien burst into an agony of tears, hid 
her face in her withered hands, and mshed from the 
room, as a crash and shout below announced the 
bursting of the door. 

^'There she goes, with my jewels. And here come 
my guests, with the yoong monk at their head. — 
One rising when the other sets. A worthy pair of 
Dioscuril Come, Bran! .... Boys! Slaves! Where 
are you? Steal every one what he can lay his hands 
on, and run for your lives through the back gate.*' 

The slaves had obeyed him abeady. He walked 
smiling down stairs through utter solitude, and in the 
front passage, met face to face the mob of monks, 
costermongers and dock-workers, fishwives and beg- 
gars, who where thronging up Üie narrow entry, and 
bursting into the doors right and left; and at their 
head, alas! the young monk who had just trampled 
the necklace into the mud . • • no other, in ÜEtct, than 
Philammon. 

"Welcome, my worthy guests! Enter, I beseech 
you, and fulfil, in your own peculiar way, the precepts 
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whieh bid you not be over-anxious for the good things 

of Ulis lifo For eating and drinking, my kitchen 

and cellar are at yonr Service. For clothing, if any 
illnstrious personage will do me the hononr to change 
his holy rags with me, here are an Indian shawl-pelisse 
and a pair of silk trousers at his Service. Perhaps you 
will accommodate me, my handsome yonng captain, 
choragns of this new school of the prophets?" 

Fhilammon, who was the person addressed, tried to 
pnsh by him contemptnously. 

**Allow me, sir. I lead the way. This dagger is 
poisoned, — a Scratch and you are dead. This dog is 
of the true British breed; if she seizes you, red-hot 
iron will not loose her, tili she hears the hone crack. 
If any one will change clothes with me, all I have is 
at yonr service. if not, the first that stirs is a dead 
man." 

There was no mistaking the qniet high-bred deter- 
mination of the Speaker. Had he raged and blnstered, 
Philammon could have met him on his own ground: 
bnt there was an easy self-possessed disdain about him, 
which ntterly abashed the young monk, and abashed, 
too, the whole crowd of rascals at his heels. 

"ril change clothes with you, you Jewish dogi" 
roared a dirty fellow out of the mob. 

^'I am your eteinal debtor. Let us step into this 
side room. Walk np stairs, my friends. Take care, 
there, sir! — That porcelain, whole, is worth three 
thonsand gold pieces; broken, it is.not three pence. 
I leave it to your good sense to treat it accordingly. 
Now then, my friend!" And in the midst of the 
raging vortex of plunderers, who were snatching up 
everything which they could carry away, and breiiing 
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everjtliing which they coold not, he qnietly divested 
liimself of bis finery, and put on the ragged cotton 
tonic, and battered straw bat, wbicb tbe fellow handed 
over to bim. 

Pbilammon, wbo bad bad from tbe first no mind to 
plunder, stood watcbing Rapbael with dumb wonder; 
and a sbndder of regret, be knew not whj, passed 
tbrongb bim, as be saw tbe mob tearing down pictores, 
and dasbing statues to tbe gronnd. Heatben thej were^ 
doubtless, but still, tbe Nympbs and Yennses looked 
too lovely to be so brutally destroyed. . . . There was 
sometbing almost bumanly pitifiil in tbeir poor broken 
arms and legs, as tbey lay about upon tbe pavement 
• • • He laugbed at bimself for tbe notion; but be could 
not laugb it away. « 

Bapbael seemed to tbink tbat be ougbt not to laugb 
It away; for be pointed to tbe fragments, and witb a 
quaint look at tbe young monk — 

"Our nurses used to teil us, 



If yoo can*t make It 

You oaght not to break it. 



'^I bad no nurse,** said Pbilammon. 

"Ab! — tbat accounts — for tbis and otber tbings. 
Well," be went on, witb tbe most proyoking good- 
natnre, "you are in a fair read, my bandsome youth; 
I wisb you joy of your fellow-workmen, and of your 
apprenticesbip in tbe noble art of monkery. Riot and 
pillage, sbrieking women and bouseless cbildren in your 
twentietb summer, are tbe sure patb to a saintsbip, 
sucb as Paul of Tarsus, wbo, with all bis eccentricities, 
was a gentleman, certainly never contemplated. I bave 
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lieard of Phcebus Apollo under mauy disguises, but this 
is the first time I ever saw Idm in the wolf s liide." 

"Or in the b'on's," said Pbilammon, trying in Ms 
shame to make a fine speech. 

^'Like the Ass in the Fable. Farewelll Stand out 
of the way, frieuds! *Ware teeth and poison!" 

And he disappeared among the crowd, who made 
way respectfiilly enough for his dagger and his brindled 
companion. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

TboM by whom offencei come. 

Philammon's heart smote him all that day, when- 
ever he thought of bis moming's work. Till then all 
Christians, monks aboye all, had been infallible in bis 
eyes: all Jews and heathens insane and accnrsed. 
Moreover, meekness under insult, fortitade in calamity, 
the contempt of worldly comfort, the worship of poverty 
as a noble estate, were virtues which the Chnrch Ca- 
tholic boasted as her peculiar heritage: on which side 
had the balance of those qualities indined that moming? 
The figore of Kaphael, stalking out ragged and penni- 
less into the wide world, hannted him, with its qniet 
self-assured smile. And there hannted him, too, another 
peculiarity in the man, which he had never before 
remarked in any one bnt Arsenius — that ease and 
grace, that conrtesy and self-restraint, which made Ea- 
phaePs rebukes rankle all the more keenly, becanse he 
feit that the rebnker was in some mysteiions way 
snperior to him, and saw through him, and conld have 
won him over, or crushed him in argnment, or in in- 
trigue — or in anythiug, perhaps, except mere brate 
force. Strange — that Raphael, of all men, shonld in 
those few moments have reminded him so mach of 
Arsenius; and that the veiy same qualities which gave 
a peculiar chana to the latter sbould give a pe<mliar 
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nnloveliness to the förmer, and yet be, withont a donbt, 
the same. Wbat was it? Was it raiik whicb gave it? 
Arseuius bad been a great man, he knew — the com* 
pauion of kiugs. And Eapbael seemed rieh. He bad 
beard the mob crying out against tlie prefect for 
favouring bim. Was it then familiarity with the great 
ones of the world whicb prodnced this manner and 
tone? It was a real strength, wbetber in Arsenins or 
in Eapbael. He feit bnmbled before it — envied it 
If it made Arsenins a more complete and more capti- 
vatiug person, whj shonld it not do the same for bim? 
Wby sbould not he, too, have bis share of it? 

Bringing with it snch thoughts as these, the time 
ran on tili noon, and the midday meal, and the after- 
noon's work, to whicb Pbilammon looked forward joy- 
fully, as a re^ge from bis own thonghts. 

He was sitting on bis sheepskin npon a step, bask- 
ing, like a true son of the desert, in a blaze of fiery 
sunshine, whicb made the black stonework too bot to 
touch with the bare band, watching the swallows as 
they threaded the colnmns of the Serapeium, and 
tbinking how often he bad delighted in their air-dance, 
as they tumed and hawked up and down the dear old 
glen at Scetis. A crowd of Citizens with cause?, ap- 
peals, and petitions, were passing in and out from the 
patriarch^s audience-room. Peter and the archdeacon 
were waiting in the shade close by, for the gatbering 
of the parabolani, and talking over ihe moming^s work 
in an earnest whisper, in wbich the names of Hypatia 
and Orestes were now and then andible. 

An old priest came up, and bowing reverently 
euough to the archdeacon, requested the help of one 
of the parabolanL He bad a sailor^s family, all 
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fover-stricken, who must be removed to the liospital at 
once. 

The archdeacon looked at him, answered an off- 
band "Veiy well," and went on witii bis talk. 

Tbe priest, bowing lower tban before, represented 
tbe immediate necessity for help. 

"It is veiy odd," said Peter to tbe swallows in the 
Serapeium, ^^tbat some people cannot obtain influence 
enougb in their own parisbes to get tbe simplest good 
works performed witbout tormenting bis holiness the 
patriarcb." 

Tbe old priest mumbled some sort of excuse, and 
tbe arcbdeaeon, witbout deigning a second lock at him, 
Bald — "Find bim a man, brotber Peter. Anybody 
will do. Wbat is tbat boy — Pbilammon — doing 
tbere? Let bim go witb Master Hieracas.'' 

Peter seemed not to receive tbe proposition 
favourably, and wbispered sometbing to the arch- 
deacon .... 

^^No. I can spare none of tbe rest Importonate 
persons must take tbeir cbance of being weU served. 
Come — bere are our bretbren; we will all go to- 
getber." 

"Tbe furtber togetber tbe better for tbe boy's sake,** 
grumbled Peter, loud enongb for Pbilammon — per 
baps for tbe old priest — to overbear bim. 

So Pbilammon went ont witb tbem, and as he 
went qnestioned bis companions, meekly enongh, as to 
wbo Eapbael was. 

"A friend of HypatiaP* — tbat name, too, liaimted 
bim; and be began, as stealtbily and indirec^y as he 
pould, to obtain information ^bout her. There was HO 
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need for his caution; for the very mention of her name 
roused the whole party into a ftuy of execration. 

^^May Grod confound her, siren, enchantress, dealer 
in spells and sorceries! She is the stränge woman of 
whom Solomon prophesied." 

'^It is my opinion," said another, "that she is the 
forerunner of Antichrist" 

**Ferhaps the virgin of whom it is prophesied that 
he will he hom," suggested another. 

"Not that, ril Warrant her," said Peter, with a 
savage sneer. 

''And is Eaphael Ahen-Ezra her pnpil in philo- 
sophy?" asked Philammon. 

"Her pupil in whatsoever she can find wherewith 
to delade men^s souls," said the old priest "The 
reality of philosophy has died long ago, bnt the great 
ones find it stiU worth their while to worship its 
shadow." 

"Some of them worship more than a shadow, when 
they haunt her house," said Peter. "Do you think 
Orestes goes thither only for philosophy?" 

"We nmst not judge 'harsh judgments," said the 
old priest; "Synesius of Cyrene is a holy man, and yet 
he loves Hypatia well." 

"He a holy man? — and keeps a wife? One who 
had the insolence to teil the blessed Theophilus himsolf 
that he wonld not be made bishop niüess he were 
allowed to remain with her; and despised the gifl of 
the Holy Ghost in comparison of the camal joys of 
wedlock, not knowing the Scriptures, which saith that 
those who are in the flesh cannot please GodI Well 
said Siriciiis of Borne of such men — *Can the Holy 
Spirit of God dwell in other than holy bodies?' No 
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wonder that such a one as Synesios grovek at the feet 
of Orestes' mistress!" 

**Theu she is profligate?** asked Philammon. 

*'She mnst be. Has a heathen faiih and grace? 
And without faith and grace, are not all our righteoufl- 
nesses as filthy rags? What says St Paul? — Tlut 
God has giyen them over to a reprobate mind, füll of 
all injustice, uncleanness, covetousness, maUciousnesB, 
you know the catalogue — why do you ask me?" 

''Alas! andis she this?'' 

"Alas! — And why alas? How would the Gospd 
be glorified if heathens were holier than Christians? 
It ought to be so, therefore it is so. If she seems to 
have yirtues, they, being done without the grace of 
Christ, are only bedizened vices, cunning shams, the 
devil transformed into an angel of light. And as for 
chastity, the flower and crown of all yirtues — who- 
soever says that she, being yet a heathen, has that) 
blasphemes the Holy Spirit, whose peculiar aad 
highest gift it is, and is anathema maranatha for everl 
AmenP' And Peter, devouüy crossing himself, tomed 
angrily and contemptuously away from bis young com- 
panion. 

Philammon was quite shrewd enough to see that 
assertion was not identical with proof. But Peter's 
argument of "it ought to be, therefore it is," is ond 
which saves a great deal of trouble .... and no donbt 
he had very good sources of Information. So Philam- 
mon walked on, sad, he knew not why, at the new 
notion which he had formed of Hypatia, as a sort of 
awful sorceress-Messalina,^ whose den was foul wiüi 
magic rites and ruined souls of men. And yet if that 
was all she had to teach, whence had her pupil JEUphad 
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leamed tliat fortitude of Ms? If philosophy Lad, as 
they Said, utterly died out, then what was Kapliael? 

Just then, Peter and the rest tumed up a side 
Btreet, and Pbilammon and Hieracas were left to go on 
tlieir Joint eirand together. They paced on for some 
way in silence, up one street and down another, tili 
Philammon, for want of anything better to say, asked 
where they were going? 

"Where I choose, at all events. No, young man! 
If I, a priest, am to be insulted by archdeacons and 
readers, I wont be insulted by you." 

^'I assure you I meant no härm." 

*'0f course not; you all leam the same trick, and 
the young ones catch it of the old ones fast enough. 
Words smoother than butter, yet very swords." 

^^You do not mean to complain of the archdeacon 
and his companions?" seid Philammon, who of course 
was boiling over with pugnacious respect for the body 
to which he belonged. 

No answer. 

"Why, sir, are they not among the most holy and 
devoted of men?" 

"Ah — yes," said his companion, in a tone which 
sounded very like "Ah — no." 

"You do not think so?" asked Philammon, 
bluntly. 

"You are young, you are young. Wait a while 
tili you have seen as much as I have. A degenerate 
age this, my son; not like the good old times, when 
xnen dare sufiPer and die for the faith. We are too 
prosperous nowadays; and fine ladies walk about with 
Magdalena embroidered on their silks, and gospels 
hanging round their necks« When I was young tiiey 

Uypatia, 1 9 
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died for that, with which they now bedizen theni" 
selves." 

'^Biit I was speaking of the parabolani." 

*'Ah, thero are a great many among them who 
have not much business where they are. Don't say I 
Said so. But many a rieh man puts bis name on the 
list of the guild just to get bis exemption from tazes, 
and leaves the work to poor men like you. Eotten, 
rotten! my son, and you will find it out. Tbe preachen, 
now — people nsed to say — I know Abbot Isidore 
did — that I had as good a gift for expounding as any 
man in Pelusiom; but since I came here, eleven yeais 
since, if you will believe it, I had never been asked to 
preach in my own parish churcL" 

"You surely jest!" 

/^True, as I am a christened man. I know whj 
— I know why: they are afraid of Isidore^s men here 
.... Perhaps they may have caught tbe holy man^s 
trick of piain speaking — and ears are dainty in 
Alexandria. And there are some in these paits, too, 
that have neyer forgiven him the part be took abont 
those three villains, Maro, Zosimus, and Martiniao, and 
a certain letter that came of it; or another letter either, 
which we know of , about taking alms for the cburch 
from the gains of robbers and usurers. 'Cyril never 
forgets.' So be says to every one who does him a 
good tum. . . . And so he does to every one who he 
fancies has done him a bad one. So here am I slaving 
away, a subordinate priest, while such fellows as Peter 
the reader look down on me as their slave. But ifs 
always so. There never was a bishop yet, except the 
blessed Augustine — would to Heaven I bad taken 
my abbot's advice, and gone to him at Hippo! — who 
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had not Lis flatterers and bis talebearers, and generally 
the archdeacon at the head of them, ready to step into 
the bishop's place wben lie dies, over the beads of 
bard-working parisb priests. But tbat is tbe way of 
tbe World. Tbe sleekest and tbe oiliest, and tbe 
noisiest; tbe man wbo can bring in most money to tbe 
cbarities, never mind wbence or bow; tbe man wbo 
will take most of tbe bisbop^s work off bis bands, and 
agree witb bim in everytbing be wants, and save bim, 
by spying and eavesdropping, tbe trouble of using bis 
own eyes; tbat is tbe man to succeed in Alexandria, 
or Constantinople, or Eome itself. Look now-, tbcre 
are but seven deacons to tbis great city, and all its 
priests; and tbey and tbe arcbdeacon are tbe masters 
of it and ns. Tbey and tbat Peter manage Cyril's 
work for bim, and wben Cyril makes tbe arcbdeacon 
a bisbop, be will make Peter arcbdeacon. . . . Tbey 
bave tbeir reward, tbey bave tbeir reward; and so bas 
Cyril, for tbat matter." 

"How?" 

"Wby, don't say I said it But wbat do I care? 
I bave notbing to lose, Pm sure, bere. But tbey do 
say tbat tbere are two ways of promotion in Alex- 
andria: one by deserving it, tbe otber by paying for 
it. Tbat's alL" 

"Impossible!" 

'*0b, of course, quite impossible. But all I know 
is just tbis, tbat wben tbat fellow Maxtinian got back 
again into Pelusium, after being tumed out by tbe late 
bisbop for a rogue and bypocrite as be was, and got 
tbe ear of tbis present bisbop, and was appointed bis 
Steward, and ordained priest — Pd as soon bave or- 
dained tbat street-dog — and plundered bim, and 

9* 
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brooght him to disgrace — for I don^t beliere this 
bishop is a bad man, bat those who use rogaes miist 
expect to be called rogaes — and gronnd tJie poor to 
tbe earth, and tyrannized over the whole citjr so ihat 
no man^s properly, or reputation, scarcely iheir lives, 
were safe; and a£teir all, had the impndence, when he 
was called on for bis acconnts, to bring the chnrch in 
as owing him money; I just know this, ihat he added 
to all his other shamelessness this, ihat be o£Pered the 
Patriarch a large sum of money to bny a bishopric of 
him. . . . And what do you ihink the patriarch an- 
swered?" 

^'Excommnnicated the sacrilegious wretch, of 
course!" 

^'Sent him a letter to say that if he dared to do 
such a ihing again he should really be forced to ex- 
pose him! So the fellow, taking courage, brought his 
money himself ihe next time; and all ihe world says 
that üyril would have made him a bishop after all, if 
Abbot Isidore had not written to remonstrate.'' 

**He could not have known the man^s character,'' 
Said poor Philammon, hunting for an excuse. 

'*The whole Delta was ringing with it Isidore 
had written to him again and again." 

^'Surely, ihen, his wish was to prevent scandal, and 
preserve Üie unity of ihe church in the eyes of ihe 
heathen." 

The old man laughed bitterly. 

"Ah, ihe old story — of preventing scandals by 
retaining them, and fancying ihat sin is a less evil 
ihan a little noise; as if the worst of all scandals was 
not ihe being discovered in hushing up a scandaL 
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And as for iinity, if you want ihat, 70a xnost go back 
to the good old times of Diocletian and Dedus/' 

"The persecutors?" 

"Ay, boy — to the times of persecution, when 
Christians died like brothers, because they lived like 
brothers. You will see yery little of that now, ezcept 
in some little remote counfy bishopiic, which no one 
ever hears of from year^s end to year^s end. Bat in 
the dties, it is all one great fight for place and power. 
Eveiy one is jealoos of his neighbour. The priests are 
jealons of the deacons, and good cause they have. 
The connty bishops are jealous of the metropolitan, 
and he is jealous of the North African bishops, and 
quite right he is. What business have they to set up 
for themselYes, as if they were infallible? It's a 
schism, I say — a complete schism. They are just as 
bad as their own Donatists. Did not the Council of 
Nico settle that the Metropolitan of Alexandria should 
have authority over Libya and Pentapolis, according 
to the ancient custom?" 

"Of course he ought/' said Philammon, jealous for 
the honour of his own patriarchate. 

"And the patriarchs of Eome and Constantinople 
are jealous of our patriarch." 

"Of Cyrü?" 

"Of course, because he won^t be at their beck and 
nod, and let them be lords and masters of Africa.'' 

"But surely these things can be settled by Coun- 
cils?" 

"Councils? Wait tili you have been at one. The 
blessed Abbot Isidore used to say, that if he ever was 
a bishop — which he never will be — he is far too 
honest for that, — he would never go near one of 
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them; for he never had seen one which did not call 
out eveiy evil passion in men^s hearts, and leave the 
qnestion more confonnded with words than thej found 
it, eyen if the whole matter was not setded beforehand 
by some chamberlain, or eunnch, or cook sent from 
conrt, as if he were an anointed vessel of the Spiiit, to 
sattle the dogmas of the H0I7 Catholic Chnrch.^' 

"Cook?" 

"Whj, Valens sent his chief cook to stop Basil of 
Caesarea from opposing the Conrt doctrine. ... I teil 
yon, the great battle in these cases is to gel TOtes 
from courts, or to get to court yonrself. When I was 
young, the Council of Antioch had to make a law to 
keep bishops from running off to Constantinople to in- 
trigue, under pretence of pleading the cause of the 
orphan and widow. £ut what^s the use of that, when 
eyery noisy and ambitious man shifts and shifts, from 
one see to auother, tili he settles himself close to Korne 
or Byzantium, and gets the Emperor^s ear, and plajs 
into the hands of his courtiers?^* 

"Is it not written, *Speak not eyil of dignities?'" 
Said Philammon, in his most sanctimonious tone. 

"Well, what of that? I don't speak eyil of digni- 
ties, when I complain of the men who fill them badly, 
do I?" 

"I neyer heard that interpretation of the tezt 
before." 

"Very likely not That's no reason why it shoidd 
not be true and orthodox. You will soon hear a good 
many more things, which are tme enongh — thongh 
whether they are orthodox or not, the comi; cooks mnst 
settle. Of course, I am a disappointed irreyerent old 
grumbler. Of course; and of course, too, young men 
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jnust needs buy their own experience, instead of taking 
old folks^ at a gift. There — use your own eyes, and 
judge for yourself. There you may see what sort of 
eaints are bred by this plan of managing the Catholic 
cliurch, There comes one of them. Now! I say no 
more!" 

As he spoke, two tall negroes came np to them, 
and set down before the steps of a large church which 
they were passing, an object new to Philammon — a 
sedan-chair, the poles of which were inlaid with ivory 
and silver, and the upper part enclosed in rose-coloured 
silk curtains. 

"What is inside that cage?" asked he of the old 
priest, as the negroes stood wiping the Perspiration 
from their foreheads, and a smart slave-girl stepped 
forward, with a parasol and slippers in her hand, and 
reverently lifted the lower edge of the cortain. 

"A Saint, I teil you!" 

An embroidered shoe, with a large gold cross on 
the instep, was put forth delicately from beneath the 
curtain, and the kneeling maid put on the slippcr 
over it. 

"There!" whispered the old gmmbler. "Not 
enough, you see, to use Christian men as beasts of 
bürden — Abbot Isidore used to say — ay, and told 
Lron, the pleader, to his face, that he could not con- 
ceive how a man who loved Christ, and knew the grace 
which has made all men free, could keep a slave." 

"Nor can I," said Philammon. 

"But we think otherwise, you see, in Alexandria 
here. We can't even walk up the steps of God's 
temple without an additional protection to our delicate 
feet" 
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"I had thought it was'written, *Put off thj shoei 
&om off thy feet, for the place where thou standest is 
holy gronnd.'" 

"Ah! there are a good many more things written 
which we do not find it convenient to recollect — 
Look! There is one of the pillars of the Chnrch — 
the richest and most pious lady in Alexandria.^* 

And forth stepped a figure, at which Philammon^s 
eyes opened wider than they had done even at the 
sight of Pelagia. Whatever thoughts the rieh ani 
careless grace of her attire might have raised in bis 
mind, it had certainly not given his innate Greek good 
taste the inclination to laugh and weep at once, which 
he feit at this specimen of the tasteless fashion of an 
artificial and decaying civilization. Her gown was 
stuffed out hehind in a fashion which provoked from 
the dirty boys who lay about the steps, gambling for 
pistachios on their fingers, the same comments with 
which St. Clement had upbraided from the pulpit the 
Alexandrian ladies of his day. The said gown of 
white silk was bedizened, from waist to ankle, with 
certain mysterious red and green figm*es, at least a 
foot long, which Philammon gradually discovered to 
be a representation, in the very lowest and ngliest 
style of fallen art, of Dives and Lazarus; while dowii 
her back hung, upon a bright blue shawl, edged with 
embroidered crosses, Job sitting, potsherd in band, 
surrounded by his three friends — a memorial, the cid 
priest whispered, of a pilgrimage which she had taken 
a year or two before, to Arabia, to see and kiss the 
identical dunghill on which the patriarch had sat 

Eound her neck hung, by one of half-a-dozen neck- 
laces, a manuscript of the Gospels, gilt -edged and 
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With jewels; the lofty diadem of pearls on her head 
carried in firont a large gold cross; while above and 
around it her hair, stüQfened wiih pomatom, was frizzled 
out half a foot from a wildemess of plaits and curls, 
which must have cost some hapless slave-girl an hour^s 
work, and perhaps more than one scolding, that very 
moming. 

Meekly, with simpering face and downcast eyes, 
and now and then a penitent sigh and shake of the 
head and pressure of her hand on her jewelled bosom, 
the fair penitent was proceeding up thQ steps, when 
she caught sight of the priest and the monk, and tum- 
ing to them, with an obeisance of the deepest humility, 
entreated to be allowed to kiss ihe hem of iheir gar- 
ments. 

^*You had far better, madam,*' said Philammon, 
blunüy enough, "kiss the hem of your own. You 
carry two lessons there which you do not seem to have 
leamt yet." 

In an instant her face flushed up into pride and 
fiiry. "I asked for your blessing, and not for a ser- 
mon. I can have that when I like." 

"And such as you like/' grumbled the old priest, 
as she swept up the steps, tossing some small coin to 
the ragged boys, and murmuring to herseif, loud 
enough for Philammon's hearing, that she should 
"certainly inform the confessor, and that she would 
not be insulted in the streets by savage monks." 

"Now she will confess her sins inside — all but 
ihose which she has been showing ofiP to us here out* 
gide, and beat her breast, and weep like a very Mag- 
dalen; and then the worthy man will comfort her with 
i — 'What a beautiful chakil And what a shawl — 
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allow me toucli it! How soft and delicate this Indian 
wool! — Ahl if you knew the debts which I have 
been compelled to incnr in the Service of the sanctaarjl 
— ' And then of course the answer will be, as, in- 
deed, he expects it should, that if it can be of the least 
nse in the service of the Temple, she, of course, will 

think it only too great an honour And be will 

keep the chain, and perhaps the shawl, too. And she 
will go home, believing that she has folfilled to the 
very letter the command to break off her sins by alms- 
giving, and only sorry that the good priest bappened 
to hit on that particolar gewgaw!" 

"What," asked Philammon; "dare she actnally not 
refuse such importunity?" 

"From a poor priest like me, stoutly enough; bnt 
from a populär ecclesiastic like him. . . . As Jerome 
says, in a letter of his I once saw, ladies tbink twice 
in such cases before they offend the city newsmonger. 
Have you anything more to say?** 

Philammon had nothing to say; and wisely held 
his peace, while the old grumbler ran on — 

"Ah, boy, you have yet to leam city fashions! 
When you are a little older, instead of speaking un- 
pleasant truths to a fine lady with a cross on her 
forehead, you will be ready to run to the pillars of 
Hercules at her beck and nod, for the sake of her 
disinterested help toward a fashionable pulpit, or 
perhaps a bishopric The ladies settle that for üb 
here." 

"The women?" 

"The women, lad. Do you suppose that they heap 
priests and churches with wealth for nothing? They 
have their rewaxd. Do you suppose that a preacher 
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gets into the pnlpit of ihat chnrcli there, wiüiont 
looking anxiously, at ihe end of eacb pecoliaxly flowery 
sentence, to see wbether her samtship there is clapping 
or not? She, who has such a delicate sense for ortho- 
doxy, ihat she can scent out Novatianism or Origenism 
where no other mortal nose would suspect it She who 
meets at her own house weekly all the richest and 
most pious women of the city, to settle our discipline 
for US, as the court cooks do our doctnne. She who 
has even, it is whispered, the ear of the Augusta 
Pulcheria herseif, and sends monthly letters to her at 
Constantinople, and might give the patriarch himself 
some trouble, if he crossed her holj wül?^' 

"WhatI will Cyril truckle to such creatures?" 
^* C jril is a wise man in his generation — too wise, 
some say, for a child of the light But at least, he 
knows there is no use fighting with those whom jou 
cannot conquer; and while he can get money out of 
these great ladiesfor his almshouses, and orphan-houses, 
and lodging-houses, and hospitals, and Workshops, and 
all the rest of it — and in that, I will say for him, 
there is no man on earth equal to him, but Ambrose 
of Milan and Basil of Caesarea — why, I don^t quarrel 
with him for making the best of a bad matter; and 
a veiy bad matter it is, boy, and has been eyer since 
emperors and courtiers have given up buming and 
crucifying us, and taken to patronizing and bribing us 
instead/* 

Philammon walked on in silence by ihe old priest' s 
side, stunned and sickened . . . **And this is what I 
have come out to see — reeds shaken in the wind, and 
men clothed in soft raiment, fit only for kings' palaces!*' 
For this he had left the dear old Laura, and the simple 
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joys and friendships of childliood, and cast Itimaelf into 
a roaring whirlpool of labour and temptation! This 
was the hannonions strengili and nnity of ihat Chorch 
Catholic, in which, as he bad been tangbt from boj- 
bood, there was but one Lord, one Faith., one Spirit 
This was the indivisible body, *^withoat spot or wiinkle, 
which &ÜJ joined together and compacted hy that 
which eveiy member supplied, according to tiie ef- 
fectaal and proportionate working of every part, in- 
creased the body, and enabled it to build itself np in 
Love!" He shuddered as the wellknown words passed 
ihrough bis memoiy, and seemed to mock the base 
and chaotic reality around bim. He feit angry with 
the old man for having broken his dream, he longed 
to belicve that his complaints were only exaggeratioas 
of cynic peevishness, of selfish disappointment: and 
yet, had not Arsenius wamed bim? Had he not fore- 
told, Word for word, what the youth would find — 
what he had found? Then was Saint Paulis great idea 
an empty and an impossible dream? No! God*s word 
could not fail; the church could not err. The fault 
could not be in her, bnt in her enemies; not, as the 
old man said, in her too great prosperiiy, bat in her 
slavery. And then the words which he had heard bom 
Cyril at their first interview rose before bim as the 
trne explanation. How could the Chnrch work fireely 
and healthily while she was croshed and fettered by 
the nders of this world? And how conld they be 
anything bnt the tyrants and antichrists they were 
wMle tihey were menaced and deluded by heathen 
philosophy, and vain Systems of human wLsdom? I 
Orestes was the curse of the Alexandrian Church, then 
Hypatia was the curse of Orestes. On her head the 
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trae blame lay, She was the root of the evil. Who 
would extirpate it? . . . . 

Whj should not he? It might be dangerous: yet, 
snccessftil or unsnccessM, it mnst be glorious. Tbe 
cause of Cbristianity wanted great examples. Might 
he not — and bis yonng heart beat high at the ihought 
— might he not, by some great act of daring, self- 
sacrifice, divine madness of faith, like David^s of old, 
when he went out against the giant — awaken selfish 
and luxurious sotds to a noble emulation, and recall 
to their minds, perhaps to their lives, the pattems of 
those martyrs who were the pride, the glory, the heir« 
loom of Egypt? And as figore after figure rose before 
bis imagination, of simple men and weak women who had 
conqnered temptation and shame, torture and death, to 
live for ever on the Ups of men, and take their seats 
among the patricians of the heavenly conrt, with brows 
glittering through all etemities with the martyr's crown^ 
bis heart beat thick and fast, and he longed only for 
an opportaBity to dare and die. 

And the longing begot the opportomty, For he 
had hardly rejoined bis brother visitors when the 
absorbing thought took word again, and he began 
questioning them eagerly for more Information abont 
Hypatia« 

On that point, indeed, he obtained nothing bat 
fresh mvective; but when bis companions, after talking 
of the triumph whieh the trae faith had gained that 
moming, went on to speak of the great overthrow of 
Paganism twenty years before, ander the patriarch 
Theophilas; of Olympiodoras and bis mob, who held 
the Serapeiam for many days by force of arms against 
the Christians, making sallies into the city, and 
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tortoring and mnrdenng ihe prisoners whom tihey took; 
of the martyrs wbo, among those very pillars which 
oyerhung their heads, bad died in torments ratber tlian 
saciifice to Serapis; and of tbe final victoiy, and tbe 
soldier wbo, in presence of tbe trembling mob, clove 
tbe great jaw of tbe colossal idol, and snapped for ever 
tbe spell of heatbenism, Pbilammon's beart bnnie4.to 
distingnisb bimself like tbat soldier, and to wipe out 
bis qnalms of conscience hj some more nnquestionable 
deed of Cbristian prowess. Tbere were no idols now 
to break: but tbere was pbilosopby — "Wby not carry 
war into tbe beart of tiie enemy's camp, and beard 
Satan in bis yeiy den? Wby does not some man of 
God go boldly into tbe lectore-room of tbe sorceress, 
and testify against ber to ber face?" 

"Do it yourself, if you dare," said Peter. "We 
bave no wisb to get our brains knocked out by all tbe 
profligate jormg iLüemeQ in die dfy.» 

"I will do it," said Pbilanmion. 

" Tbat is if bis boliness allows you to make sucb a 
fool of yourself" 

"Take care, sir, of your words. You revile tbe 
blessed martyrs, £rom St Stepben to St Telemacbus, 
wben you cslÜ sucb a deed foolisbness." 

"I sball most certainly inform bis boliness of your 
insolence." 

"Do so," said Pbilammon, wbo, possessed wiib a 

new idea, wisbed for notbing more. And tbere tbe 

matter dropped for tbe time. 

♦ ♦ ♦ als ♦ 

"Tbe presumption of tbe young in tbis generation 
is growing insufferable," said Peter to bis master tbat 
eveuing. 
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^So mucli the better. They put their eiders on 
their mettle in the race of good works. But who has 
been presuming to-day?" 

^^That mad boy whom Pambo sent up from the 
deserts, dared to offer himself as champion of the faith 
against Hypatia. He actually proposed to go into her 
lecture-room and argue with her to her face. What 
think you of that for a specimen of yonthfiil modesty, 
and self-distmst?" 

Cyril was silent a while. 

^^What answer am I to have the honour of taking 
back? A month's relegation to Nitria on bread and 
water? Ton, I am sure, will not allow such things to 
go unpnnished; indeed, if they do, there is an end to 
all auüiority and discipline." 

Cyril was still silent; whilst Peter's brow clouded 
fast At last he answered — 

'^The cause wants martyrs. Send the boy to me.^' 

Peter went down, with a shrug and an expression 
of face which looked but too like envy, and ushered 
up the trembling youth, who dropped on his knees as 
soon as he entered. 

"So you wish to go into the heathen woman's lec- 
ture-room and defy her? Have you courage for it?" 

"God will give it me." 

"You will be murdered by her pupils." 

"I can defend myself," seid Phüammon, with a 
pardonable glance downward at his sinewy limbs. 
"And if not: what death more glorious than martyr- 
dom?" 

Cyril smiled genially enough. "Promise me two 
things." 

"Two thousand, if you will" 
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'*Two are quite difficult enough to keep. Yontih 
is rasb in promises, and rasher in forgetting thexiL 
Promise me that, whatever happens, 70a will not strike 
the first blow." 

"I do." 

"Promise me, again, thafc jon will not argae with 
her." 

"Wliat then?" 

'* Contradict, denounce, defy. Bat give no reasons. 
If you do, you are lost She is sabüer ihan the 
serpent, skilled in all the tricks of logic, and you will 
become a langhing-stock, and mn away in sbame. 
Promise me." 

"I do." 

"Then go." 

"When?" 

*^The sooner the better. At what hour dees the 
accursed woman lecture to-morrow, Peter?" 

"We saw her going to the Museum at nine this 
moming" 

"Then go at nine to-morrow. There is money for 
you." 

"What is this for?" asked Philammon, fingering 
curiously the first coins which he ever had handled in 
bis life. 

"To pay for your entrance. To the pbilosopher 
none enters without money. Not so to die Church 
of God, open all day long to the beggar and the slave. 
If you convert her, well. And if not." .... And he 
added to himself between bis teeth, "And if not, well 
also — perhaps better." 

"Ayl" Said Peter, bitterly, as he ushered Philam« 
mon out. "Go up to Bamoth Gilead, and prosper, 
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young fool! What evil spint sent you Iiere to feed the 
noble patriarch^s only weakness?" 

^'Wliat do you mean?^' asked Fhilammon, as 
fiercely as lie dare. 

"The fancy tbat preachings , aad protestations, and 
martyrdoms can drive out the Canaanites, who can 
only be got rid of with the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon. His uncle Theophilus knew that well enough. 
If he had not, Olympiodorus might have been master 
of Alexandria, and incense buming before Serapis to 
this day. Ay, go, and let her convert you! Touch 
the accursed thing, like Achau, and see if you do not 
end by having it in your tent. Keep Company with 
the daughters of Midian, and see if you do not join 
yourself to Baalpeor, and eat the offerings of the 
dead!" 

- And with this encouraging sentence, the two parted 
for the night. 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

The eaat wind. 

As Hypatia went forth ihe next moming, in all 
her gloiy, with a crowd of philosophers and phi- 
losophasters, students, and fine gentlemen, foUowing 
her in reverend admiration across the street to her 
lecture-room, a ragged beggar-man, accompanied hj 
a huge and villanous-looking dog, planted himself light 
before her, and extending a dirty band, whined for an 
abns. 

Hypatia, whose refined taste could never endure 
the sight, much less the contact, of anything sqnalid 
and degraded, recoiled a litüe, and bade the attendant 
slave get rid of the man, with a coin. Several of the 
younger gentlemen, however, considered themselves 
adepts in that noble art of ^^upsetting" then in vogne 
in die African universities, to which we all have reason 
enough to be thankfiil, seeing that it drove Saint 
Augustine from Carthage to Borne; and they, in 
compliance with the usual fashion of tormenting any 
simple creature who came in their way by mystifi- 
cation and insult, commenced a series of personal witd- 
cisms, which the beggar bore stoically enough. The 
coin was offered him, but he blandly put aside the 
band of the giver and keeping bis place on the pave- 
ment, seemed inclined to dispute Hypatia^s fiurther 
passage. 
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"What do you want? Send tLe wretch and liis 
frightfril dog away, gentlemen!" said the poor philo- 
sopher, in some trepidation. 

"I know that dog," said one of them; "it is Abon- 
Ezra^s. Wliere did you find it before it was lost, you 
rascal?" 

"Wliere your mother found you when sbe palmed 
you off upon her goodman, my child — in the slave- 
market. Fair sibyl, have you already forgotten your 
humblest pupil, as these young dogs have, who are 
already trying to upset their master and instructor in 
the angelic science of bullying?" 

And the beggar, liBing his broad straw hat, dis- 
closed the features of Baphael Aben-Ezra. Hypatia 
recoiled with a shriek of surprise. 

"Ah! you are astonished. At what, I pray?" 

"To see you, sir, thusi" 

"Why, then? You have been preaching to us all 
a long time the glory of abstraction firom the aUure- 
ments of sense. It augurs ill, surely, for your estimate 
either of your pupils, or of your own eloquence, if you 
are so Struck wiäi consternation because one of them 
has actually at last obeyed you." 

"What is the meaning of this masquerade, most 
excellent sir?" asked Hypatia and a dozen voices 
beside. 

"Ask Cyril. I am on my way to Italy, in the 
character of the New Diogenes, to look, like him, for 
a man. When I have found one, I shall feel great 
pleasure in retuming to acquaint you with the amazing 
news. Farewell! I wished to look once more at a 
certain countenance, though I have tumed, as you see, 
Cynic; and intend henceforth to attend no teacher but 
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my dog, who will luckily charge no fees for instraction; 
if she did, I must go imtauglit; for my ancestral wealth 
made itself wings yesterday moming. You are aware, 
doubtless, of tlie Plebiscitum against the Jews, wliich 
was carried into effect under the auspices of a certain 
holy tribune of tlie people?" 

"Infamous!" 

"And dangerous, my dear lady. Success is in- 
spiriting. .... and Theon^s house is quite as easily 
sacked as the Jews' quarter Beware." 

"Come, come, Aben-Ezra," cried the young men; 
"you are far too good Company for us to lose you for 
that rascally patriarch's fancy. We will make a sub- 
ficription for you, eh? And you shall live with each 
of US, month and month about. We shall quite lose 
the trick of joking without you." 

"Thank you, gentlemen. But really you have been 
my butts far too long for me to think of becoming 
yours. Madam, one word in private before I go." 

Hypatia leant forward, and speaking in Syriac, 
whispered humedly, — 

"Oh, stay, sir, I beseech you! You are the wisest 
of my pupils — perhaps my only true pupiL .... My 
father will find some concealment for you from these 
wretches; and if you need money, remember, he is 
your debtor. We have never repaid you the gold 
which — " 

"Fairest Muse, that was but my entrance-fee to 
Pamassus. It is I who am in your debt; and I have 
brought my arrears , in the form of this opal ring. As 
for shelter near you," he went on, lowering his voice, 
and speaking like her, in Syriac — "Hypatia the 
Gentile is far too lovely for the peace of mind of Ba- 
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pliuel tLe Jew." And lie drew from bis finger Miriam's 
ring, and offered it. 

"Impossiblel" said Hypatia, blusliing ßcarlet: "I 
cannot accept it." 

"I beseech you. It is the last eartbly bürden I 
bave, except tbis snail's prison of flesb and blood. My 
dagger will open a crack tbrougb that wben it becomcs 
intolerable. But as I do not intend to leave my shell, 
if I can help it, except just wben and bow I cboose; 
and as, if I take tbis ring witb me, some of Heraclian^s 
Circuincellions will assuredly knock my brains out for 
tbe sake of it — I must entreat." 

"Neverl Can you not seil tbe ring, and escape to 
Syiiesius? He will give you sbelter." 

"Tbe bospitable burricane! Sbelter, yes; but rest, 
neue. As soon pitcb my tent in tbe crater of ^tna. 
Wby, be will be trying day and nigbt to convert me to 
tbat eclectic farrago of bis, wbicb be calls pbilosopbic 
Cbristianity. Well, if you will not bave tbe ring, it is 
soon disposed of. We Eastems know bow to be 
magnificent, and vanisb as tbe lords of tbe world 
ougbt." 

And be tumed to tbe pbilosopbic crowd. 

"Here, gentlemen of Alexandria I Does any gay 
youtb wisb to pay bis debts once and for all? — Be- 
hold tbe Hainbow of Solomon, an opal sucb as Alex- 
andria never saw before, wbicb would buy any one of 
you, and bis Macedonian papa, and Macedonian mamma, 
and bis Macedonian sisters, and borses, and parrots, and 
pcacocks, twice over, in any slave-market in tbe world. 
Any gentleman wbo wisbes to possess a jewel wortb 
ten tbousand gold pieces, will only need to pick it out 
of tbe gutter into wbicb I tbrow it. Scramble for it, 
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70U young Phsedrias and Pamphili! There are Laides 
and Thaides enough abont, who will help joa to 
spend it" 

And raising the jewel on higb, he was in the act of 
tossing it into the slreet, when his arm was seized firom 
behind, and the ring snatched £rom his hand. He 
tumed, fiercely enough, and saw behind him, her eyes 
flashing fiuy and contempt, old Miriam. 

Bran sprang at the old woman^s throat in an in- 
stant: but recoiled again before the glare of her eye. 
Eaphael called the dog ofiP, and tnming quietly to iht 
disappointed spectators — 

^'It is all right, my luckless friends. Yen mnst nüse 
money for yonrselves, after all; which, since the de- 
parture of my nation, will be a somewhat more diffieolt 
matter than ever. The overraling destinies, whom, as 
you all know so well when yon are getting tipsy, not 
even philosophers can resist, have restored tibe Riunbow 
of Solomon to its original possessor. Farewell, Queen 
of Philosophyl When I find the man, you shall hear 
of it. Mother, I am Coming with you for a Mendly 
Word before we part, though," he went on laughing as 
the two walked away together, "it was a scurvy trick 
of you to balk one of The Nation of the exquisite 
ploasure of seeing those heathen dogs scrambling in the 
gutter for his bounty." 

Hypatia went on to the museum, utterly bewildered 
by this Strange meeting, and its stOl stranger end. She 
took care, nevertheless, to betray no sign of her deep 
interest tili she found herseif alone in her litüe waiting- 
room adjoining the lecture-hall-, and there throwing her- 
seif into a chair, she sat and thought, tili she found, to 
her surprise and anger, the tears trickling down her 
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eHeeks. Not that her bosom held one spark of affection 
for Eaphael. If there had ever been anj danger of 
that, the ynly Jew had himself taken care to ward it 
off, by the sneering and frivolons tone with which he 
qnashed every approach to deep feeling, either in him- 
seF Ol in others. As for his compliments to her beanty, 
she was far too much accustomed to such, to be either 
pleased or displeased by them. Bat she feit, as she 
Said, that she had lost perhaps her only trae pnpil; and 
more — perhaps her only true master. For she saw 
clearly enough, that nnder that Silenns* mask was 
hidden a nature capable of — perhaps more than she 
dare think of. She had always feit him her superior in 
practical cunning: and that moming had proved to her 
what she had long snspected, that he was possibly also 
her snperior in that moral eamestness and strength of 
will for which she looked in vain among the enervated 
Greeks who snrrounded her. And even in those matters 
in which he professed himselP her pnpil, she had long 
been altemately delighted by finding that he alone, of 
all her school, seemed thoroughly and instinctively to 
comprehend her every word, and chilled by the dis- 
agreeable snspicion that he was only playing with her, 
and her mathematics and geometry, and metaphysic 
and dialectic, like a fencer practising with foils, while 
he reserved his real strength for some object more 
worthy of him. More than once some paradox or qnes- 
tion of his had shaken her neatest Systems into a 
thonsand cracks and opened up ngly depths of donbt, 
even on the most seemingly-palpable certainties; or 
some half-jesting allnsion to those Hebrew Scriptures, 
the quantity and qnality of his faith in which he wonld 
never confess, made her indignant at the notion that he 
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considered himself in possession of a reserved ground a 
knowledge, deeper and stirer than her owiii in whicb 
he did not deign to allow her to share. 

And yet ehe was irresistibly attracted to hixn. That 
deliberate and consistent loxury of his, from whic!i slie 
shrank, he had always boasted that he was able to put 
on and take off at will like a garment; and now he 
seemed to have proved Ins words; to be a worthy rival 
of the great stoics of old time. Conld Zeno himself 
have asked more from firail humanity? Moreorer, Ea- 
phael had been of infinite practical use to her. He 
worked out, unasked, her mathematical problems; he 
looked ont authorities, kept her pupils in order by his 
bitter tongue, and drew fresh students to her lectores 
by the attractions of his wit, his argmnents, and last, 
but not least, his unrivalled cook and cellar. Above 
all, he acted the part of a fierce and valiant watch-dog 
on her behalf, against the knots of downish and often 
brutal sophists, the wrecks of the old Cynic, Stoic, and 
academic schools, who, with venom increasing, after 
the wont of parties, with their decrepitade, assailed the 
beautifuUy-bespangled card-castle of Neo-Platonism, aß 
an empty medley of all Greek philosophies with all 
eastem superstitions. All such Philistines had as yet 
dreaded the pen and tongue of Saphael, even more 
than those of the chivalrous Bishop of Cyrene, though 
he certainly, to judge from certain of his letters, hated 
them as much as he could hate any human being; which 
was after all not very bitterly. 

But the Visits of Synesius were few and far between; 
the distance between Carthage and Alexandria, and the 
labour of his diocese, and worse than all, the growing 
differenco in purpose between him and his beautiful 
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teacher, made his protection all but valueless. And 
now Aben-Ezra was gone too, and with him were gone 
a thonsand plans and hopes. To have converted him 
at last to a philosophic faith in the old gods! To have 
made him her insixument for tuming back the stream 
of hnmau error! .... How often had that dream crossed 
her! And now, who would take his place? Atha- 
nasins? Synesius in his goodnature might dignify him 
with the name of brother, bnt to her he was a power- 
less pedant, destined to die without having wrought 
any deliverance on the earth, as indeed the event 
proved. Plutarch of Athens? He was snperannuated. 
Syrianns? A mcre logician, twisting Aristotle to mean 
what she knew, and he onght to have known, Aristotle 
never meant Her father? A man of triangles and 
conic sections. How paltry they all looked by the side 
of the unfathomable Jew! — Spinners of charming 
cobwebs .... But would the flies condescend to be 
caught in them! Builders of pretty houses . . . . If 
people would but enter and live in them! Preachers of 
snperfine morality .... which their admiring pupils 
never dreamt of practising. Without her, she well 
knew, philosophy must die in Alexandria. And was 
it her wisdom — or other and more earthly charms of 
hers — which enabled her to keep it alive? Sickening 
thought! Oh, that she were ugly, only to test the 
power of her doctrines! . . . 

Ho! The odds were fearful enough already: she 
would be glad of any help, however earthly and car- 
nal. But was not the work hopeless? What she 
wanted was men who could act while she thought 
And those were just the men whom she would find 
nowhere, but — she knew it too well — in the hated 
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Christian priesthood. And then that fearM Iphigenia 

sacrifice loomed in the distance as inevitable. The 

only hope of pliilosophy was in her despairl 
« * * « * 

She dashed awaj the tears, and prondlj entered 

the lectnre-hall , and ascended the tribune like a god- 

dess, amid the shouts of her audience .... What did 

she care for them? Would they do what she told 

them? She was half through her lecture before she 

could recoUect herseif, and banish from her mind the 

thonght of Eaphael. And at that point we will take 

the lecture up. 

* « ♦ ♦ * 

"Truth! Where is truth, bnt in the soul itself? 
Facts, objects, are but phantoms matter-woven — 
ghosts of äiis earthly night, at which the sonl, sleep- 
ing here in the mire and clay of matter, shudders and 
names its own vague tremors sense and perception. 
Yet, even as onr nighüj dreams stir in ns the suspidon 
of mysterious and inmiaterial presences, nnfettered bj 
the bonds of timo and space, so do these waking 
dreams which we call sight and sound. They are 
divine messengers, whom Zeus, pitying bis children, 
even when he pent them in this prison-house of flesh, 
appointed to arouse in them dim recoUections of that 
real world of souls whence they came. Awakened 
once to them; seeing through the Teil of sense and 
faet, the spiritual truth of which they are but the ac- 
cidental garment, concealing the very thing which they 
make palpable, the philosopher may neglect the faet 
for the doctrine, the shell for the kemel, the body for 
the soul, of which it is but the symbol and the vehida 
What matter; tben, to the philosopher whether thesf 
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names of men, Hector or Priam, Helen or Achilles, 
were ever yisible as phantoms of flesh and blood be- 
fore the eyes of men? Wbat matter whetlier they spoke 
or thought as he of Scios says they did? What matter, 
even, whether he himself ever had earthly lifo? The 
book is here — the word which men call his. Let 
the thonghts thereof have been at first whose they may, 
now they are mine. I have taken them to myself, and 
thought them to myself, and made them parts of my 
own soul. Nay, they were and ever will be parts of 
me; for they, even as the poet was, even as I am, are 
but a part of the xmiversal soul. What matter, then, 
what myths grew up around those mighty thoughts 
of ancient seers? Let others try to reconcile the 
Cyclic fragments, or vindicate the Catalogue of ships. 
What has the philosopher lost, though the former were 
proved to be contradictory, and the latter interpolated? 
The thoughts are there, and ours. Let us open our 
hearts lovingly to receive them, from whence soever 
they may have come. As in men, so in books, the 
soul is all with which our souls must deal; and the 
soul of the book is whatsoever beautiM, and true, and 
noble, we can find in it. It matters not to us whether 
the poet was altogether conscious of the meanings 
which we can find in him. Consciously or unconsciously 
to him, the meanings must be there; for were they not 
there to be seen, how could we see them? There are 
those among the uninitiate vulgär — and those, too, 
who carry under the philosophic cloak hearts still un- 
initiate — who revile such interpretations as merely 
the sophistic and arbitrary sports of fancy. It lies with 
them to show what Homer meant, if our spiritual 
meanings be absurd; to teil the world why Homer is 
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admirable, if tLat for wLich wo hold him up to admira- 
tion do68 not exiBt in him. Will they saj that the 
hononr which he has enjoyed for ages was inspired by 
tliat which seems to be his first and literal meaning? 
And more, will thcj yenture to impnte that literal 
meaning to liim? Can thej snppose that the divino 
8oal of Homer conld degrade itself to write of actaal 
and phjsical feastings, and nnptials, and dances, actnal 
nightlj thefts of horses, actaal fidelitj of dogs and 
swineherds, actnal intermarriages between deities and 
men, or that it is this seeming vnlgarily which has won 
for him from the wisest of every age the title of the 
father of poetry? Degrading thonght! fit onlj for tLe 
coarse and sense-bound tribe who can appreciate no- 
thing bnt what is palpable to sense and sight! As sood 
believe tlie Cliristian scriptnres, when they teil ns of 
a deity who has hands and fcet, eyes and ears, wbo 
condescends to command the pattems of furnitnre and 
cnlinaiy Utensils, and is made perfect by being bom — 
disgusting thonght! — as the son of a village maiden, 
and defiling himself with the wants and sorrows of tlie 
lowcst slaves!*' 

'*It is false! blasphemons! The Scriptnres cannot 
lie!" cried a voice from the further end of the room. 

It was Philammon*s. He had been listening to tbe 
whole lecture, and yet not so mnch listening as watch- 
ing, in bewilderment, the beauty of the Speaker, the 
graco of her action, ihe melody of her voice, and last 
but not least, the maze of her rhetoric, as it glittered 
beforo his mind^s eye, like a cobweb diamonded with 
dew. A sea of new thoughts and questions, if not of 
doubts, came rushing in at every sentence on his acute 
Greek intellect, all the more plentifully and irresistiblf 
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because his speculative faculty was as yet altogether 
waste and empty, ondefended by any scientific cultore 
£rom the inroshüig flood. For ihe first time in bis lifo 
be found bimself face to face witb tbe root questions of 
all tbougbt — "Wbat am I, and wbere?" "What 
can I know?^* And in tbe balf-terrified stmggle witb 
tbem, be bad all but forgotten tbe purpose for wbicb 
be entered tbe lecture-ball. He feit tbat be must break 
tbe spell. Was sbe not a beatben and a false pro- 
pbetess? Here was sometbing tangible to attack; and 
balf in indignation at tbe blaspbemy, balf in order 
to force bimself into action, be bad sprang up and 
spoken. 

A yell arose. "Tum tbe monk out!" "Tbrow tbe 
rustic tbrougb tbe window!" cried a dozen young gen- 
tlemen. Several of tbe most valiant began to scramble 
over tbe bencbes up to bim^ and Pbilammon was con- 
gratulating bimself on tbe near approacb of a glorious 
martyrdom, wben Hypatia's voice, calm and silvery, 
stifled tbe tumult in a moment 

"Let tbe youtb listen , genüemen. He is but a 
monk and a plebeian, and knows no better; be bas 
been taugbt thus. Let bim sit bere quietly, and perbaps 
we may be able to teacb bim otberwise." 

And witbout interrupting, even by a cbange of tone, 
tbe tbread of ber discourse, sbe continued — 

"Listen, tben, to a passage, from tbe sixtb book of 
tbe 'Hiad,' in wbicb last nigbt I seemed to see glimpses 
of some migbty mystery. You know it well: yet I will 
read it to you; tbe very soimd and pomp of tbat great 
verse may tune our souls to a üt key for tbe reception 
of lofty wisdom. For well said Abamnon tbe Teacber, 
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that 'ihe soul consisted first of harmony and rhjthm, 
and cre it gave itself to tlie body, had listened to tbe 
divine harmony. Therefore it is that when, after ha- 
ving come into a body, it hears such melodies as most 
preserve the divine footstep of harmony, it embraces 
such, and recollects firom them that divine hannony, 
and is impelled to it, and finds its home in it, and 
shares of it as much as it can share.' '^ 

And therewith feil on Philammon^s ear, for the first 
time, the mighty thunder-roli of Homer's verse: — 



So «poke the itewardess: bat Hector mshed 

From the hoase , the same way back , down stately streets, 

Through the broad clty , to the Scaian gates, 

Whereby he most go forth toward the piain, 

Tbere rannJng toward him came Andromache, 

HU ample-dowered wife, £etion*8 child — 

Eetion the great*hearted , he who dwelt 

In Thebd ander Placos, and the woods 

Of Placos, ruiing over Kilic men. 

His daughter wedded Hector brazen-belmed, 

And met him then ; and with her came a maid, 

Who bore in arms a playful-hearted habe, 

An Infant still , akin to some fair star, 

Only and welMored chlld of Hector^a hoose, 

Whom he had named Scamandrioa, bot the reat 

Aetyanax, beeaaae hia sire alone 

Upheld the weal of JQion the holy. 

He amiled in silence, looking on hia ohüd: 

Bat 8he atood oloae to him, with many tears; 

And hang apon hia band, and apoke, and called him. 

**Hy hero, thy great heart will wear thee ont; 
Thoa pitieat not thine Infant child, nor me 
The hapleaa, aoon to be thy widow; 
The Greeka will alay thee , falling one and all 
Opon thee : bat to me were aweeter far, 
Having loat thee, to die; no cheer to me 
Will come thenceforth , If thoa ahoaldat meet thy fate; 
Woea oniy : mother have I none , nor aire. 
For that my aire divine Achillea aiew, 
And waated utterly the pleaaant homea 
Of Kilic folk in Thebd lofty-walled. 
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And altw £«tion with the tword ; yet spared 
To ftrip the dead: awe kept his sodI from tliat. 
Therefbre he bomt him in hl« graven anna, 
And heaped a moand above him ; and aroand 
The damael« of the JBgis-hoIdJng Zeos, 
The nympha who hannt the npland, plaated elma. 
And aeven brothera bred with me in the halle. 
All in one day went down to Hadea there ; 
For all of them awlft-foot Achillea alew 
Beeide the lazy Une and anow-whlte aheep. ' 
And her, my mother, who of late waa qneen 
Beneath the wooda of Placoe, he bronght here 
Among hia other apoila; yet aet her free 
Again, receiving ranaom rieh and great. 
Bat Artemia, whoae bow la all her Joy, 
Smote her to death within her father*a halle. 
Hectorl ao thon art father to mo now, 
Mother, and brother, and hnaband (kir and atrong ! 
Oh, come now, pity me, and stay thon here 
üpon the tower, nor maJie tby child an orphan 
And me thy wife a widow; ränge the men 
Here by the fig-tree, where the eity liea 
Lowest, and where the wall can well be aoaled ; 
For here three timea the beat bare tried the aaaault 
Roond either Ajax, and Idomenena, 
And round the Atridai both, and Tydena* aon, 
Whether aome cnnning aeer taught them craft, 
Or their own spirit etirred and droye them on.** 

Then spake tall Hector, with the glaneing heim: 
'* All thia I too have watched, my wife; yet mach 
I hold in dread the acom of Trojan men 
And Trojan women with their trailing ahawla, 
If, like a coward, I ahonld aknlk from war. 
Beaide. I ha^e no loat to atay; I bare leamt 
Aye to be bold, and lead the van of flght, 
To Win my fiither, and myaelf, a name. 
For well I know, at beert and in my thonght, 
The day will come when Ilioa the holy 
Shell lie in heape, and Priam, and the folk 
Of aahen-apeared Priam , perish all. 
Bat yet no woe to come to Trojan men, 
Nor eren to Hecabe, nor Priam king, 
Nor to my brothera, who ehall roll in dnat, 
Many and fair, beneath the atrokei of foea, 
So moTea me, aa doth thine , when thoa ahalt go 
Weeping, led off by some braaa-hameued Greek, 
Bobbed of the daylight of thy liborty, 
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To weare in Argos at anotber*8 loom, 

Or bear tbe water of Meateis bome, 

Or Hyparaia, with nnaeemly toUa, 

Whlle tiaary doom oonatrains thee, and perohance 

The folk may aay, who aee thy teara nin down» 

*Thi8 waa the wife ofHeotor, beat in fight 

At Hiam , of horae-taming Trojan men.* 

80 will they aay perebance; whüe nnto tbee 

Now grief will come , for aach a baaband*a loa«, 

Wbo migbt baTe warded off tbe day of tbrall. 

Bat may tbe aoil be beaped above my eorpaa 

Before I bear tby abrieb and aee tby abame I ** i 

He apoke , and atretebed bis arma to tak« tba obildi 
Bat back tbe cbild npon bia narae*a breaat ' 

Shrank erying, frightened at bia fatber*a loeka, ] 

Fearing tbe braae and crest of borae^a bair 
Wbiob waved above tbe belmet terribly. 
Then oat tbat falber dear and motber laagbed, 
And glorioas Hector took the belmet ofl^ 
And laid it gleamlng on tbe gronnd, and kiaa*d 
Hia darling cbild, and danced bim in bia arma; 
And ipoke in prayer to Zeaa, and all tbe goda: 
'*Zea , and ye otber goda, ob grant tbat thia 
My child, like me, may grow tbe cbampion bere 
As good in itrength , and rnle witb migbt in Troy« 
Tbat men may aay, *Tbe boy la better far 
Tban wae bia aire,* wben be retarna ttom war, 
Bearing a gory hamees , baving alain 
A foeman, and bia motber*a beart njoioe.** 
Tbua aaying, on tbe banda of bia dear wife 
He lald tbe cbild ; and abe received bim back 
In fragrant boaom, amlling tbrougb ber teara. * 

^'Sucli is the mjtL Do 70a fancy that in it Homer 
meant to band down to the admiration of ages such 



* The abore lines are not meant aa a **translation,** bat aa an bnmble 
attempt to gire tbe literal aenae in aome aort of metre. It woold be an aet 
of arrogance eren to aim at anoceaa wbere Pope and Cbapman failed. It ia 
aimply, I believe, Impoaaible to render Homer into EngUah rerae; be- 
eauee, for one reaaon among many, Itia impoaaible to preaerre the pomp 
of soond, wbich Inveata with grandeor bia moat common worda. How oaa 
any akill repreaent the rbytbm of Homeric Oreek In a langoage whioh -« te 
take tbe firat rerae whioh eomea to band — tranafbnns **hooamegalolo 
bocitfn,*' into *'great ox*8 blde?** 
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earäily commonplaces as a mother's brate affecfion, and 
the terrors of an Infant? Surely the deeper insight of 
the philosoplier may be allowed, without the reproach 
of fanciMness, to see in it the adumbration of some 
deeper mystery. 

"The elect sonl, for instance — is not its name 
Astyanax, king of the city; by the fact of its eihereal 
parentage, the leader and lord of all around it, though 
it knows it not? A child as yet, it lies upon the 
fragrant bosom of its mother Nature, the nurse and yet 
the enemy of man — Andromache, as the poet well 
names her, because she £ghts with that being, when 
grown to man^s estate, whom as a child she nonrished. 
Fair is she, yet unwise ; pampering us, after the fashion 
of mothers, with weak indulgences; fearing to send ns 
forth into the great realities of speculation, there to 
forget her in the pursuit of glory, she would have us 
while away our prime within the harem, and play for 
ever round her knees. And has not the elect soul a 
father, too, whom it knows not? Hector, he who is 
without — unconfined, unconditioned by Nature, yet 
its husband? — the allpervading plastic Soul, inform- 
ing, organizing, whom men call Zeus the lawgiver, 
MÜier the £re, Osiris the lifegiver; whom here the 
poet has set forth as the defender of the mystic city, 
the defender of harmony, and order, and beauty 
throughout the universe? Apart sits his great father — 
Friam, the first of existences, father of many sons, the 
Absolute Season; unseen, tremendous, immovable, in 
distant glory; yet himself amenable to that abysmal 
tinity which Homer calls Fate, the source of all 
which is, yet in Itself Nothing, without predicate, un- 
nameable. 

Hypatia* L 11 
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*'From It and for It the universal Soul thrilb 
through the whole creation, doing the behests of that 
Keason from which it overflowed, unwillingly, intothe 
storm and crowd of material appearances; warring with 
the brüte forces of gross matter, crushing all which u 
foul and dissonant to itself, and clasping to its hoson 
the beautiM, and all wherein it discovers its own reflex; 
impressing on it its Signatare, reproducing from it its 
own likeness, whether star, or dsemon or soul oftlie 
elect: — and yet, as the poet hints in anthropomor 
phic language, haunted all the while by a sadness — 
weighed down amid all its labours by the sense of > 
fate — by the thought of that First One from whom 
the Soul is originally descended; from whom it, and 
its Father the Eeason before it, parted themselves 
when they dared to think and act, and assert their own 
freewill. 

"And in the mean while, alas! Hector, the father, 
fights around, while bis children sleep and feed; and 
ho is away in the wars, and they know bim not — 
know not that they the individuals are but parts of 
bim the universal. And yet at moments — oh! thrice 
blesscd they whose celestial parentage bas made such 
moments part of their appointed destiny — at moments 
fiashes on the human child the intuition of the nn- 
utterable secret. In the spangled glory of summer 
night — in the roar of the Nile-flood, sweeping down 
fertility in every wave — in the awfbl depths of the 
temple shrine — in the wild melodies of old Orphic 
Singers, or before the Images of those gods of whose 
perfect beauty the divine theosophists of Greece caught 
a flooting shadow, and with the sudden might of artistic 
ecstasy smote it, as by an enchanter^s wand, into an 
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etemal sieep of snowj stone — in tihese there flashes 
on the inner eye a vision beautifdl and terrible, of a 
force, an energj, a soul, an idea, one and jet million- 
foldy msliing throngh all created ihings, like the wind 
across a lyre, thriUing the Btrings into celestial har- 
monj — one life-blood through the million veins of 
the tmiyerBe, firom one great unseen heart, whose 
ihtmderons pnlses the mind hears far away, beating 
for ever in the abysmal solitade, beyond the heavens 
and the galaxies, beyond the Spaces and the times, 
themselves bat veins and nmnels from its all-teeming 
sea. 

"Happy, ihrice happy they who once have dared, 
even though breathless, blinded with tears of awful 
joy, strack down apon tiieir knees in ntter helplessness, 
BS they feel themselves bat dead leaves in the wind 
wbich sweeps the aniverse — happy they who have 
dared to gaze, if bat for an instant, on the terror of 
that glorioas pageant; who have not, like the yoang 
Astyanax, clong shrieking to the breast of mother 
Natore, scared by the heaven-wide flash of Hector's 
arms, and the glitter of his rainbow-crest! Happy, 
ihrice happy! even thoagh their eyeballs, blasted by 
excess of light, wither to ashes in their sockets! — 
Were it not a noble end to have seen Zeas, and die 
like Semele, bumt ap by his glory? Happy, thrice 
Iiappy! ihoogh their mind reel from the divine intoxi- 
cation, and the hogs of Circo call them henceforth 
madmen and enthasiasts. Enthasiasts they are; for 
Deity is in them, and they in It. For the time, this 
bürden of individaality vanishes, and recognising them- 
selves as portions of the universal Soul, they rise 
upward, through and beyond that Eeason from whence 

11* 
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the soul proceedfl, to the fount of all — ihe ineffidib 
and Supreme One — and seeing It, become bj Üd 
act, portions of Its essence. Tliey speak no more, W 
It speaks in them, and their whole being, tnmflmiitel 
hj that glorions snnliglit into whose rays ihey hat 
dared, like the eagle, to gaze without shiinkmg, le' 
comes an bannonions vebicle for the words of Deitf« 
and passive itself, ntters the secrets of the immoitil 
gods. What wonder if to the brate mass they aefln 

as dreamers? Be it so Smile if jou wilL Bot 

ask me not to teach jou things nnspeakable, above ä 
Sciences ) which the word-battle of dialectic, the diMff- 
sive stroggles of reason can never reach, bnt wlueb 
must be seen onlj, and when seen confessed to k 
nnspeakable. Hence, thon dispnter of ihe Academf! 

— hence, thon sneering Cynic! — hence, thon senae- 
worshipping Stoic, who fandest that the soul ifl to 
derive her knowledge firom those xnaterial appearancei 
which she herseif creates! .... hence — ; and yet, 
no; stay and sneer, if yon wilL It is bnt a litüe tifflie 

— a few days longer in this piison-house of onr degra* 
dation, and each thing shall retnm to its own fonntam; 
the blood-drop to the abysmal heart, and the watei 
to the river, and the river to the shining sea; and tlie 
dew-drop which feil from heaven shall rise to heaveii 
again, shaking off the dust-grains which weighed it 
down, thawed from the earth-frost which chained it her« 
to herb and sward, npward and npward ever thiongb 
Stars and suns, through gods, and throngh the parenta 
of the gods, pnrer and pnrer throngh snccessive lives, 
tili it enters The Nothing, which is The All, and find 
its home at last^' • • • . 

And the Speaker stopped snddenlyi her eyes glis* 
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tening with teaxs, her wliole figure trembling and 
dilatmg with raptore. Slie remained for a momeut 
motionless, gazing eamestly at her audience, as if in 
hopes of exciting in them some kindred glow ; and thcn 
rccovering herseif, added in a more tender tone, not 
qtiite umnixed witii sadness — 

"Go now, mj pupils. Hypatia has no more for 
you to-day. Go now, and spare her at least — woman 
as ehe is after all — the shame of finding that she has 
giYen you too mnch, and lifted the veil of Isis before 
eyes which are not enough purified to behold the glory 
of the goddess. — Farewell!" 

She ended: and Philammon, the moment that the 
speU of her voice was taken off him, sprung up, and 
Iitirried out through the corridor into the street. .... 

So beautifol! So calm and mercifdl to him! So 
enthusiastic towards all which was noble! Had not 
ahe, too, spoken of the unseen world, of the hope of 
immortality, of the conquest of the spmt over the £esh, 
just as a Christian might have done? Was the gulf 
between them so infinite? If so, why had her aspi- 
lationB awakened echoes in his own heart — echoes, 
too 9 just such as the prayers and lessons of the Laura 
used to awaken? If the &uit was so like, must not 
ihe root be Uke also? . . . Could that be a cotmterfeit? 
That a minister of Satan in the robes of an angel of 
light? Light, at least, it was — purity, simplicity, 
courage, eamestness, tendemess, flashed out from eye, 

lip, gestore A heathen, who disbelieved? .... 

What was the meaning of it all? 

But the finishing stroke yet remained which was 
to complete the utter confusion of his mind. For 
before he had gone fifty yards up the street, his little 
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firiend of the froit-lMisket, whom lie luid not seen siav 
he vanisbed nnder the feet of the mob» in the gito- 
waj of the theatre, dntched him hj the «im and hai 
forth, breathless nith numing, — 

"The — gods — heap their favoms — on ftofle 
who — who least desenre them! Bash and msolei^ 
mstic! And this is the rewaid of thy madness!" 

"Off with joul" Said Philammon, who had no mml 
at the moment to renew his acqnamtanoe widi the Utik 
porter. Bat the goardian of parasols kept a finn boU 
on his sheepskin. 

"Fool! Hjpatia herseif oommands! Yes, J^ 
will see her, have speech wiüi her! whfle I — I, tlie 
illnminated — I the appredating — I the obedient — 
I the adoring — who for these three yeais past h&ve 
grovelled in the kennel, that the hem of her garment , 
might touch the tip of mj litüe finger — I — 
I — I — " 

"What do 70U want, madman?" 

"She calls for theo, insensate wietch! Theon sent 
me — breathless at once with ranning and with e&vj 
— Go! favourite of the nnjust gods!" 

"Who is Theon?" 

"Her father, ignorant! He commands theo to bo 
at her house — here — opposite — to-morrow at the 
third honr. Hear and obey! There! they are Coming 
out of the Museum, and all the parasols wül get wrongl 
Oh miserable me!" 

And the poor little fellow rushed back again, while 
Fhilammon, at his wits' end between dread and long- 
ing, Started off, and ran the whole way home to the 
Serapeium, regiirdless of carriages, elephants, and foot- 
passengers; and having been kaocked down hy asnrfy 
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porter, and left a piece of liis sheepskin between the 
teeth of a spiteful camel — neither of which insults 
he liad time to resent — arrived at the archbishop's 
house, found Peter the Eeader, and tremblingly begged 
an audience from Cyril. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The Snapping of fhe Bow. 

Cyril heard Philammon's story and Hypatia's 
message with a quiet smile, and then dismissed the 
youth to an aftemoon of labonr in the city, command- 
ing him to mention no word of what had happened, 
and to come to him that evening and receive bis order, 
when he should have had time to think over the matter. 
So forth Philammon went with his companions, through 
lanes and alleys hideous with filth and poverty, com- 
pulsory idleness and native sin. FeariÜly real and 
practical it all was; but he saw it all dimly, as in a 
dream. Before his eyes one face was shining; in Ms 

ears one silvery voice was ringing "He is a 

monk, and knows no better" .... True! And how 
should he know better? How could he teil how much 
more there was to know, in that great new universe, in 
such a cranny whereof his life had tili now been past? 
He had heard but one side already. What if there 
were two sides? Had he not a right — that is, was it 
not proper, fair, prudent, that he should hear both, and 
then judge? 

Cyril had hardly, perhaps, done wisely for the 
youth in sending him out about the practical drudgery 
of benevolence, before deciding for him what was bis 
duty with regard to Hypatia^s invitation. He had not 
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calculated on the new thouglits which were torm^it- 
ing the young monk; perhaps they would haye been 
unintelligible to liim, had he known of ihem. Gyril 
had been bred up linder the most stem dogmatic 
training, in those vast monastic establishments, which 
bad arisen amid the neighbonring saltpetre qnarries 
of Nitria, where thousands toiled in voluntary poverty 
and starvation at vast bakeries, dyeries, brick-fields, 
tailors* shops, carpenters' yards; and expended the 
profits of their labour, not on themselves, for they had 
need of nothing, but on churches, hospitals, and ahns. 
Edncated in that world of practical industrial prodnction 
as well as of religious exercise, which by its proximity 
to the great cily accustomed monks to that world 
which they despised; entangled from boyhood in the 
intrigaes of bis fierce and ambitions uncle Theophilus, 
Cyril had succeeded him in the patriarchate of Alex- 
andria without having feit a doubt, and stood &ee to 
throw bis fiery energy and clear practical intellect into 
the cause of ibe Church, without scruple, even, where 
necessary, without pity. How cotdd such a man 
sympatMze with the poor boy of twenty, suddenly 
dragged forth from the quiet cavem-shadow of the 
Laura into the fuU blaze and roar of the world's noon- 
day? He, too, was cloister-bred. But the busy and 
fanatic atmosphere of Nitria, where every nerve of soul 
and body was kept on a life-long artificial strain, 
without rest, without simplicity, without human af- 
fection, was utterly antipodal to the govemment of the 
remote and needy, though no less industrious common- 
wealths of Coenobites, who dotted the lonely moun- 
tain-glens, far up into the heart of the Nubian desert 
In such a one Philammon had received, from a vene- 
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rable man, a mother^s sympathy as well as a father^s 
care ; and now he yeamed for the encouragement of a 
gentle voice, for tiie greeting of a kindly eye, and 

was lonely and sick at heart And still Hypatia's 

voice haunted his ears, like a strain of music, and 
would not die away. That lofty enthusiasm, so sweet 
and modest in its grandeur, — that tone of pity — in 
one so lovely it conld not be called contempt — for 
the many; that delicious phantom of being an elect 
spirit .... unlike the crowd. .... ^'And am I alto- 
gether like the crowd ?^^ said Philanmiou to himself, as 
he staggered along ander the weight of a groaning 
fever-patient. " Can there be found no fitter work for 
me than this, which any porter firom the quay might 
do as well? Am I not somewhat wasted on such toü 
as this? Have I not an intellect, a taste, a reason? 
I conld appreciate what she said. — Why should not 
my facnlties be edncated? Why am I only to be ahnt 
out from knowledge? There is a Christian Gnosis as 
well as a heathen one. What was permissible to 
Clement" — he had nearly said to Origen, but checked 
himself on the edge of heresy — "is snrely lawM for 
me. Is not my very craving for knowledge a sign 
that I am capable of it? Surely my sphere is the stady 
rather than Ihe streeti" 

And then his fellow-labomrers — he coold not deny 
it to himself — began to grow less venerable in his 
eyes. Let him try as he might to forget the old 
priest's gmmblings and detractions, the fact was before 
him. The men were coarse, fierce, noisy .... so 
different from her! Their talk seemed mere gossip — 
scandalons too, and hard-judging, most of it; about 
that man^s private ambition, and that woman^s prond 
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looks; and who had stayed for the Eucbarist tlie Sun- 
ä&Y before, and who had gone out after the scrmon; 
and liow the majority who did not stay could possibly 
dare to go, and how the minority who did not go could 
possibly dare to stay. .... Endless suspicions, sneers, 
complaints .... what did they care for the eternal 
glories and the beatific vision? Their one test for all 
men and things, firom the patriarch to the prefect, 
seemed to be — did he or it advance the cause of the 
Church — which Philammon soon discovered to mean 
their own cause, their influence, their self-glorification. 
And the poor boy, as his faculty for fault-finding 
quickened under the influence of theirs, seemed to see 
under the humble stock-phrases in which they talked 
of their labours of love, and the future reward of their 
present hunuliations, a deep and hardly-hidden pride, 
a faith in their own infallibility, a contemptuous im- 
patience of every man, however venerable, who 
differed from their party on any, the slightest, matter. 
They spoke with sneers of Augustine's Latinizing ten- 
dencies, and with open execrations of Chrysostom, as 
the vilest and most impious of schismatics; and for 
aught Philammon knew, they were right enough. 
But when they talked of wars and desolation past and 
impending, without a word of pity for the slain and 
ruined, as a just judgment of Heaven upon heretics 
and heathens; when they argued over the awful 
struggle for power which, as he gathered from their 
words, was even then pending between the Emperor 
and the count of AMca, as if it contained but one 
question of interest to them — would Cyril-, and they 
as his body-guard, gain or lose power in Alexandria? 
and last]y, when at some mention of Orestes, and of 
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HTpatia as his counsellor, they broke out into open 
improcatioiis of God's curse, and comforted ühemselves 
with the prospect of everlasting torm^it for both; he 
sbuddered and asked bimself inyolnntarily — were 
these the ministers of a Gospel? were these the firoits 
of Christ* s Spirit? .... And a whisper thrilled throngh 
the inmost depth of his soul — "Is there a Gospel? 
Is there a Spirit of Christ? Wonld not their froits be 
different from these?" 

Faint, and low, and distant, was that whisper; like 
the mutter of an earthquake miles below the soiL And 
yet, like the earthqnake-roU, it had in that one mo- 
ment jarred every belief, and hope, and memory of his 
being each a hair^s-breadth from its place. . . . Onlj 
one hair's-breadth. But that was enough; his whole 
inward and outward world changed shape, and cracked 
at every Joint. What if it were to fall in pieces? BGs 
brain reeled with the thought He donbted his own 
identity. The very light of heaven had altered its 
hue. Was the firm gronnd on which he stood after all 
no solid reality, but a firagile shell which covered — 
what? 

The nightmare vanished, and he breathed once 
more. What a stränge dream! The sun and the 
exertion must have made him giddy. He would forget 
all about it. 

Weary with labour, and still wearier with thought, 
he retumed that evening, longing, and yet dreading, 
to be permitted to speak with Hypatia. He half hoped 
at moments that Cyril might think him too weak for 
it; and the next, all his pride and daring, not to say 
his faith and hope, spurred him on. Might he but face 
the terrible enchantress, and rebuke her to her face! 
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And yet so lovely, so noble as sbe looked! Could he 
speak to her, except in tones of genüe waming, pity, 
connsel, entreaty? Might he not convert her — save 
her? Glorions thonght! To win such a sonl to the tme 
canse! To be able to show, as the first fimits of bis 
mission, ibe very champion of heatbendomi It was 
worth wbile to have lived only to do (bat; and having 
done it, to die. 

The archbisbop^s lodgings, wben be entered tbom, 
were in a State of ferment even greater than usual. 
Gronps of monks, priests, parabolani, and Citizens rieb 
and poor, were hanging abont ibe conrtyard, talking 
eamestly and angrily. A large party of monks fresh 
fi*om Nitria, witi^ ragged bair and beards, and the 
pecnliar expression of conntenance which fanatics of 
all creeds acqnire, fierce and yet abject, self-conscious 
and yet nngoyemed, silly and yet sly, with features 
coarsened and degraded by continnal fasting and ficlf- 
tortnre, pmdisbly sbronded from bead to beel in their 
long ragged gowns, were gesticnlating wildly and 
loudly, and calling on their more peacoable com- 
panions, in no measnred terms, to revengo somo insult 
offered to the Chnrcb. 

**Wbat is the matter?'* asked Philammon of a 
quiet portly Citizen, who stood looking up, with a moni 
perplexed visage, at the Windows of the patriarcb'i 
apartments. 

''Don't ask me; I have nothing to do with it Why 
does not bis Holiness eome out and speak to ihtsta? 
Blessed Virgin, mother of OodI that wa wen» wM 
througb it all! — '' 

''Cowardr bawled a monk in hk ur. '^Tb^m 
shopkeepers care for nothing bat seeing Ümr nUtXh 
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0afe. Eaiher than lose a day's cnstom, they^ ironld 
give the very chnrches to be plondered hj the 
Heathen!" 

"We do not want theml^ cried another. "We 
managed Dioscnros and bis brother, and we can manage 
Orestes. Wbat matter wbat answer be sends? The 
devil sball bave bis own!*^ 

"Tbey ongbt to bave been back two bonrs ago; 
they are murdered by tbis time." 

''He woold not dare to touch tbe arcbdeacon!'* 

"He will dare anytbing. Cyril sbould never bave 
sent tbem fortb as lambs among wolves. Wbat ne- 
cessity was tbere for letting tbe prefect know tbat the 
Jews were gone? He would bave found it out for 
bimself fast enougb, tbe next time be wanted to borrow 
money!" 

"Wbat is all tbis about, reverend sir?" asked 
Pbilammon of Peter tbe Beader, wbo made bis ap- 
pearance at tbat moment in tbe quadrangle, Walking 
witb great strides, like tbe sonl of Agamemnon across 
tbe meads of Aspbodel, and apparently beside bimself 
witb rage. 

"Ab! you bere? You may go to-morrow, young 
fool! Tbe patriarcb can't talk to you. Wby sbould 
be? Some people bave a great deal too mucb notice 
taken of tbem, in my opinion. Yes; you may go. 
If your bead is not tumed already, you may go and 
get it tumed to-morrow. We sball see wbetber be wbo 
exalts bimelf is not abased, before all is over!^' And 
be was striding away, wben Pbilammon, at the risk of 
an explosion, stopped bim. 

"His Holiness commanded me to see bim, sir, 
before — " 
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Peter tumed on him in a ftuy. "Fooll will you 
dare to intrade yoxa fantastical dreams on him at sncli 
a moment as this?" 

^'He commanded me to see him," said Philammon, 
with the tme soldierlike discipline of a monk; "and 
see him I will, in spite of any man. I believe in my 
heart you wish to keep me &om his connsels and his 
blessing." 

Peter looked at him for a moment with a right 
wicked expression, and then, to the youth^s astonish- 
ment, Struck him fiill in the face, and yelled for help. 

If the blow had been given by Pambo in the Laura 
a week before, Philammon would have bome it But 
from that man, and coming unexpectedly as the finish- 
ing stroke to all his disappointment and disgust, it was 
intolerable; and in an instant Peter's long legs wero 
sprawling on the pavement, while he bellowed like a 
bull for all the monks of Nitria. 

A dozen lean brown hands were at Philammon^s 
throat as Peter rose. 

"Seize himi hold hun!" half blubbered he. "The 
traitor! the heretic! He holds communion with 
hcathens!'* 

"Down with him!" "Gast him out!" "Carry him 
to the archbishop!" while Philammon shook himself 
free, and Peter retumed to the charge. 

"I call all good Catholics to witness! He has 
beaten an ecclesiastic in the courts of the Lord^s house, 
evcn in the midst of thee, Jerusalem! And he was 
in Hypatia's lecture-room this moming!" 

A groan of pious horror rose. Philammon set his 
back against the wall. 

"His holiness the patriarch sent me." 
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^'He confesses, he confesses! He deluded the piety 
of the Patriarch into letting him go, nnder colonr of 
Converting her; and even now he wants to intmde on 
the sacred presence of Cyril, buming only with camal 
desire that he may meet the sorceress in her hoose 
to-morrowl" 

"Scandal!" "Abomination in the holy place!" and 
a nish at the poor yonth took place. 

His blood was thoroughly up. The respectable 
part of the crowd, as usual in snch cases, pmdentlj 
retreated, and left him to the mercy of the monb, 
with an eye to their own reputation for orthodoxy, not 
to mention their own personal safety; and he had to 
help himself as he could. He looked round for « 
weapon. There was none. The ring of monks were 
baying at him like hounds round a bear; and though 
he might have been a match for any one of them 
singly, yet their sinewy limbs and determined fiwes 
wamed him that against such odds the struggle wonld 
be desperate. 

"Let me leave this court in safety! God knows 
whether I am an heretic; and to Him I commit mj 
cause. The holy patriarch shall know of your iniqnity. 
I will not trouble you; I give you leave to call me 
heretic, or heathen, if you will, if I cross this threshold 
tili Cyril himself sends for me back to shame you." 

And he tnmed, and forced his way to the gate, 
amid a yell of derision which brought every drop of 
blood in his body into his cheeks. Twice, as he went 
down the vaulted passage, a rush was made on him 
from behind, but the soberer of his persecutors 
checked it Yet he could not leave ihem, young and 
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hot-headed as he was, without one last word, and on 
the threshold he tnmed. 

"Ton! vho call yourselves ihe disciples of the 
Lord, and are more like the demoniacs who abode day 
and night in the tombs, crying and cutting themselves 
with stones — " 

In an instant thej roshed upon him; and luckily for 
him, mshed also into the arms of a party of ecclesiastics, 
who were hnrrying inwards from the street, with faces 
of blank terror. 

*^He has refdsed!^^ shouted the foremost *'He 
declares war against the Ghurch of God!" 

"Oh my fiiends,'* panted the archdeacon, "we are 
escaped like the bird out of the snare of the fowler. 
The tyrant kept ns waitmg two hours at his palace 
gates, and then sent lictors out upon us, with rods and 
azes, telling us that they were the only message which 
he had for robbers and rioters." 

^^Back to the patriaxch!" And the whole mob 
streamed in again, leaving Philammon alone in the 
Street — and in the world. 

Whither now? 

He strode on in his wrath some hundred yards or 
more, before he asked Imnself that question. And 
when he asked it, he found himself in no humour to 
answer it He was adrift, and blown out of harbour 
upon a shoreless sea, in utter darkness; all heaven 
and earth were nothing to him. He was alone in the 
blindness of anger. 

Gradually one fixed idea, as a light-tower, began 
to glimmer through the storm. . . . , To see Hypatia, 
and convert her. He had the patriarch's leave for 
that That must be right That would justify him — 

Bypatia» U 12 
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bring him back, perbaps, in a trinmpli more glorioi 
tban any Csssar^s, leading captive, in the fetters of ^ 
Gospel, tbe Queen of Heatbendom. Yes, tbere im 
tbat left, for wbicb to live. 

His passion cooled down gradually as be wandeid 
on in tbe fading evening ligbt, up one street and dowi 
anotber, tili be bad utterly lost lus way. Wbat matte? 
Ile sbould find tbat Lecture-room to-morrow, at letft 
At last be found bimself in a broad avenue wbidi h 
seemed to know. Was tbat tbe Snn-gate in the dii* 
tance? He sauntered carelessly down it, and iffoi 
bimself at last on tbe great Esplanade, wbitber the 1^ 
porter bad taken bim tbree days before. He was dNB 
tben to tbe Museum, and to ber bonse. Destinyliil 
led bim, unconsciously, towards tbe scene of bis enter 
prise. It was a good omen; be wonld go thither ii 
onee. He migbt sleep upon ber door-step as well tf 
upon any otber. Perbaps be migbt catcb a glimpse d 
ber going out or Coming in, even at tbat late bonr. It 
migbt be well to accustom bimself to tbe sigbt of bfl^ 
Tbere would be tbe less cbance of bis being abidfll 
to-morrow before tbese sorceress eyes. And moreofO) 
to teil tbe trutb, bis self-dependence, and bis self-fü 
too, crusbed, or ratber laid to sleep, by tbe disdpIiHi 
of tbe Laura, bad started into wild lifo, and ga^e U* 
a mysterious pleasure wbicb be bad not feit sinoe Im 
was a disobecQent litüe boy, of doing wbat be chosei 
rigbt or wrong, simply because be cbose it SimIl 
moments come to every free-willed Creatore. Happj 
are tbose wbo bave not, like poor Pbilammon, beea 
kept by a botbed cultivation from knowing bow to ^ 
tbem. But be bad yet to leam, or ratber bis totoit 
bad to leam, tbat tbe snre patb toward willing obe* 
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dience and manfol self-restraint , lies not througli 
slavery, but through liberty. 

He was not certain which was Hypatia's house; 
bat the door of the Museum he could not forget. So 
there he sat himself down under the garden-wall, 
soothed by the cool night, and the holy silence, and 
the rieh perfiime of the thousand foreign flowers which 
filled the air with enervating bahn. There he sat, and 
watched, and watched, and watched in vain for some 
glimpse of bis one object Which of the houses was 
hers? Which was the window of her Chamber? Did 
it look into the street? What business had bis fancy 
with women^s Chambers? .... But that one open 
window, with the lamp buming bright inside — he 
coTild not help looking up to it — ho could not help 
fancying — hoping. He even moved a few yards, to 
see better the bright interior of the room. High up as 
it wa8| he could still discem shelves of books — 
pictores on the walls. Was that a voice? Yes! — a 
woman's voice — reading aloud in metre — was plainly 
distinguishable in the dead stillness of the night, which 
did not even awaken a whisper in the trees aboTO bis 
head. He stood, spell-bound by curiosity. 

Suddenly the voice ceased, and a woman's figure 
came forward to the window, and stood motionless, 
gazing upward at the spangled star-world overhead, 
and seeming to drink in Üie glory, and the silence, and 

the rieh perAime Could it be she? Every pulse 

in bis body throbbed madly. .... Could it be? What 
was she doing? He could not distinguish the features; 
but the Ml blaze of the eastem moon showed bim an 
uptumed brow, between a golden stream of glittering 
tresses which hid her whole figure, except the white 

12* 
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hands clasped upon her bosom. .... Was ehe praying? 
wero diese her midnight sorceries? .... 

And still his heiurt throbbed and throbbed, tili lie 
almost fancied sho must hear its noiey beat — and still 
sho stood motionless, gazing upon the sky, like some 
exquisite chryselephantine statue, all ivoiy and gold. 
And behind her, round the bright room within, paint- 
ing, books, a whole world of unknown science and 
beauty .... and she the priestess of it all . . . . in- 
viting him to leam of her and be wise? It was a 
temptation! He would flee firom it! — Fool that he 
was! and it might not be she after all! 

He made some sudden movement She looked 
down, saw him, and shutting the blind, vamshed f(ff 
the night In vain, now that the temptation had de- 
parted, he sat and waited for its reappearance, half 
cursing himself for having broken the spelL Bat the 
Chamber was dark and silent henceforth; and Phflam- 
mon, wearied out, found himself soon wandering back 
to the Laura in quiet dreams, beneath the balmy semi- 
tropic night 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Interview. 

Philammon was aroused firom liis slumbers at sun- 
rise the next moming bj the attendants wlio came in 
to sweep out the lecture-rooms, and wandered, disconso- 
lately enough, up and down the street; longing for, 
and yet dreading the three weary hours to be over 
which must pass before he would be admitted to H7- 
patia. Bnt he had tasted no food since noon the daj 
before: he had had but three hours^ sleep the previous 
night, and had been working, running and fighting for 
two whole days without a momenf s peace of body or 
mind. Sick with hunger and fatigue, and aching from 
head to foot with his hard nighf s rest on the granite 
flags, he feit as nnable as man could well do, to collect 
his ihoughts or brace his nerves for the Coming inter- 
view. How to get food he could not guess: but having 
two hands, he might at least eam a coin by carrying a 
load; so he went down to the Esplanade, in search of 
work. Of that, alas, there was none. So he sat down 
npon the parapet of the quay, and watched the shoals 
of sardines which played in and out over the marble 
Steps below, and wondered at the stränge crabs and 
sealocusts which crawled up and down the face of the 
masomy, a few feet below the surface, scrambling for 
bits of offal, and making occasional fruitless dashes at 
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the nimble little silver arrows wUch played round 
them. And at last bis whole sonl, too tired to tbink 
of anything eise, became absorbed in a migbty stroggle 
between two great crabs, who held on stoutly, each by 
a claw, to bis respective buncb of seaweed, wbüe wiÄ 
tbe otbers tbey tugged, one at tbe bead and tbe other 
at tbe tail, of a dead fisb. Wbicb would conqner?.... 
Ay, wbicb? And for £ye minntes Pbilammon was 
alone in tbe world witb tbe two stniggling beroes. ... 
Migbt not tbey be emblematic? Migbt not tbe npper 
one typify Cyril? — tbe lower one Hypatia? — and 
tbe dead fisb between, bimself? .... But at last the 
dead-lock was suddenly ended — tbe fisb parted in 
tbe middle, and tbe typical Hypatia and Cyril, losing 
bold of tbeir respective seaweeds, by tbe jerk, tnmbled 
down, eacb witb its balf fisb, and vanisbed bead orer 
beels into tbe blue deptbs in so undignified a manner, 
tbat Pbilammon burst into a sbont of laugbter. 

" Wbat's tbe joke?" asked a well-known voice be- 
bind bim; and a band patted bim familiarly on the 
back. He looked round, and saw tbe little porter, bis 
bead crowned witb a füll basket of figs, grapes, and 
water-melons, on wbicb tbe poor youtb cast a longing 
eye. "Well, my young friend, and wby are younot 
at cburcb? Look at all tbe saints ponring into the 
CsBsareum tbere, bebind you." 

Pbilammon answered sulkily enougb sometbing in- 
articulate. 

"Ho, bo! Quarrelled witb the saccessor of the 
apostles already? Has my propbecy come tme, and 
tbe streng meat of pious .not and plunder proved too 
bigbly spiced for your young palate. Eh?" 

Poor Pbilammon! Angry wiih bimself for feelin; 
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ihat ihe porter was right; sbrinking &om the notion 
of exposing the failings of liis fellow-Christians; shrink- 
ing still more, from making such a jackanapes bis con- 
fidant: and yet yeaming in his loneliness to open his 
heart to some one, he dropped out, hint by hint, word 
hy word, the events of the past evening; and finished 
1^ a reqnest to be pnt in the waj of eaming his 
breakfast 

^^ Eaming your breakfast? Shall the favonrite of 
fhe gods — shall the gaest of Hypatia eam his break- 
fast, while I have an obol to share with him? Base 
thooghtl Yonthl I have wronged you. Unphiloso- 
pliically I allowed, yesterday moming, envy to mffle 
the ocean of my intellect. We are now Mends and 
brothers, in hatred to the monastic tribe/' 

*'I do not hate them, I teil yon," said Philammon. 
"Bnt these Nitrian savages" — 

"Are the perfect examples of monkeiy, and you 
hate them; and therefore, all greaters containing the 
less, you hate all less monastic monks — I have not 
heard logic lectures in vain. Now, upl The sea woos 
onr dusty limbs; Nereids and Tritons, charging no 
cmel coin, call us to Nature's baths. At home a mighty 
sheat-fish smokes upon the festive board; beer crowns 
ihe hom, and onions deck the dish: come then, my 
gaest and brother!" 

Philammon swallowed certain scruples about be- 
Coming the guest of a heathen, seeing that otherwise 
there secmed no chance of having anything eise to 
swallow; and after a re&eshing plunge in the sea, fol- 
lowed the hospitable litüe fellow to Hypatia^s door, 
where he dropped his daily load of fruit, and then into 
a naiTOw by-street, to the ground-floor of a hnge block 
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of lodgings, with a common staircase, swarmiog with 
cbildren, cats, and chickens; and was ushered bj bis 
host into a litüe room, wliere the sayoniy smell of 
broiling fish revived Philammon^s heart 

"Judiih! Judith! where Imgerest thoa? Marble 
of Pentelicus! Foam-flake of the wine-dark main! Lilj 
of the Mareotic lake! You accnrsed black Andromeda, 
if yon don^t bring the breakfast this moment, PH cot 
you in two!" 

The inner door opened, and in busHed, trembling, 
her hands fall of dishes, a tall lithe negress, dressed 
in true negro fashion, in a snow-white cotton shift, a 
scarlet cotton petticoat, and a bright yellow tnrbiui of 
the same, making a light in that dark place wbich 
woiild have served as a land-mark a mile oS. She put 
the dishes down, and the porter majestically waved 
Philammon to a stool, while she retreated, and stood 
humbly waiting on her lord and master, who did not 
deign to introduce to his guest the black beanty wMch 

composed his whole seraglio But, indeed, such 

an act of courtesy would have been needless, for the 
first morsel of fish was hardly safe in poor Philam- 
mon^s mouth, when the negress roshed upon him, 
caught him by the head, and covered him with raptor 
rons kisses. 

Up jumped the little man with a yell, brandishing 
a knife in one band and a leek in the oiher, while 
Philammon, scarcely less scandalized, jnmped up too, 
and shook himself free of the lady, who, finrling it im- 
possible to vent her feelings frirüier on his head, inr 
stantly changed her tactics, and wallowing on the floor, 
began franticly kissing his feet. 

"What is this? Before my face! Up, shameleai 
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baggage, or ihou diest the death!" and the porter 
ptdled her np npon her knees. 

"It is the monk! the yoiing man I told yon of, who 
saved me from the Jews the other night! What good 
angel sent him here that I might thank him?** cried 
the poor creatnre, while the tears ran down her black 
shinmg face. 

"I am that good angel," said the porter, with a 
look of intense self-satisfaction. '^Eise, daughter of 
Erebus; thou art pardoned, heing but a female. What 
says the poet? 

Woman is paasion*! slave , while rightftil lord 
0*er lier and paaBlon, rulea tlie nobler male. 

Youthl to my arms! Truly say the philosophers, that 
the uniyerse is magical in itself, and by mysterious 
sympathies links like to like. The prophetic instinct 
of thy fdtore benefits towards me drew me to theo as 
by an invisible warp, hawser, or chain cable, from the 
moment I beheld thee. Thou wert a kindred spirit, 
my brother, though thou knewest it not Therefore I 
do not praise thee — no, nor thank thee in the least, 
though diou hast preserved for me the one palm which 
shadows my weary steps — the single lotus-flower (in 
this case black, not white) which blooms for me above 
the mud-stained ocean-wastes of the Hylic Borboros. 
That which thou hast done, thou hast done by instinct 
— by divine compulsion — thou couldst no more help 
it than thou canst help eating that fish; and art no 
more to be praised for it" 

"Thank you," said Philammon. 

"Comprehend me. Our theory in the schools for 
such cases is this — has been so at least for the last 
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Bis monihfl — similar particles, from one original source, 
exist in you and me. Similar causes produce similar 
effects; our attractions, antipathies, impulses, are there- 
fore, in similar circomstances, absolutely the same; and 
therefore you did the other night — exactly what I 
slionld have done in your case." 

Philammon thought the latter part of the theory 
open to qnestion, but he had by no means stopped 
eating when he rose, and his month was mnch too füll 
of fish to argue. 

"And therefore," continned the little man, "we are 
to consider ourselves henceforth as one soul in two 
bodies. You may have the best of the corporeal part 
of the diyision .... yet it is the soul which makes the 
person. You may trnst me, I shall not disdain mj 
brotherhood. If any one insults you henceforth, you 
have but to call for me; and, if I be within hearmg) 
why, by this right arm — " 

And he attempted a pat on Philammon's head, 
which, as there was a head and Shoulders differeoce 
between them, might on the whole have been con- 
sidered, from a theatric point of view, as a failure. 
Whereon the Mttle man seized the calabash of beer, 
and filling therewith a cow^s-hom, his thumb on the 
small end, raised it high in air. 

"To the Tenth Muse, and to your interview with 
her!" 

And removing his thumb, he sent a steady jet into 
his open mouth, and having drained the hom without 
drawing breath, licked his Ups, handed it to Philam- 
mon, and flew ravenously upon the fish and onions. 

Philammon, to whom the whole was supremely ab- 
surd, had no invocation to make, but one which he feit 
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too sacred for bis present temper of mind, so lie at- 
tempted to Imitate the litde man^s feat, and, of course, 
poured the beer into bis eyes, and up bis nose, and in 
bis bosom, and finally cboked bimself black in tbc face, 
wbile bis best observed, smilingly — 

^'Aba? rostic? unacquainted witb tbe ancient and 
classical customs preserved in tbis centre of civilization 
by tbe descendants of Alexander's beroes? Juditb! 
clear tbe table. Now to tbe sanctuary of tbe Muses!" 

Pbilammon rose, and finisbed bis meal by a monkisb 
grace. A gentle and reverend "Amen" rose from tbe 
otber end of tbe room. It was the negress. She saw 
bim look up at her, dropped her eyes modestly, and 
bustled away witb the remnants, wbile Pbilammon and 
bis host started for Hypatia's lecture-room. 

"Your wife is a Christian?" asked he, wben they 
were outside tbe door. 

"Abem — ! Tbe barbaric mind is prone to super- 
stition. Yet she is, being but a woman and a negress, 
a good soul, and tbrifly, thougb requiring, like all lower 
animals, occasional chastisement. I married her on 
Philosophie grounds. A wife was necessary to me, for 
several reasons: but mindM that tbe pbilosopher sbould 
subjugate tbe material appetite, and rise above tbe 
swinish desires of tbe flesh, even wben bis nature re- 
quires bim to satisfy them, I purposed to make pleasure 
as unpleasant as possible. I bad the choiee of several 
cripples — their parents, of ancient Macedonian family, 
like myself, were by no means adverse; but I required 
a bousekeeper, witii wbose duties the want of an arm 
or a leg might have interfered." 

"Wby did you not marry a scold?" asked Pbilam- 
mon. 
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^'Pertmentlj observed. And, indeed, ihe ezample 
of Socrates rose huninoiis more ihan once before mj 
ünagination. Bat philosopliic calm, my dear yonth, 
and ihe peacefol contemplation of the ine&ble? I 
conld not leünqnish these Inxaries. So having, bj the 
botiniy of Hypatia and her pnpils, saved a small smn, 
I went out, bionght me a negress, and hired six rooms 
in the block we have just left, where I let lodgings to 
joxmg stadents of the Diyine Phflosophy.^ 

"Have yon any lodgers now?" 

^Ahem! Certain rooms are ocenpied hy a lady of 
rank. The philosopher will, above aU Üiings, abstam 
firom babblii^. To biidle ihe tongne, is to — . But 
there is a doset at your servioe; and for tlie hau of 
reception, which yon have jost left — are you not a 
kindred and firatemal spaik? We can combiiie oor 
meals, as our sonls are afaready united." 

Philammon thanked him heartily fbr ^e ofier, 
thongh he shrank firom accepting it; and in ten minntei 
more fbnnd himself at the door of the very hoose whick 
he had been iratching the ni^it b^bre. It was she, 
then, wiiom he had seen! . . . He was haaded otct br 
a black porter to a smart slaye-giil, who gioded him 
np throngh doisters and conidors to ihe large fibcaiy, 
where ftve or six yoimg mea were shtbig^ baszly at 
gaged> nnder Theon's sapenntendence, in copying ma- 
noscripts and drawing geometric diagramsL 

Philammon gaued corioaslT at these symbols oi a 
scienee nnknown to him, and wondered whedija^ die 
day wonld erer come when he too wonld undeistand 
Üieir mysteries; bot his eres feü again is he saw die 
Tooüis staring tt his ragged sheep^n and matted Isxka 
with nndisgoised consempL He eoold hardly collect 
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himself enongh to obej the summons of the venerable 
old man, as he beckoned bim silentlj out of tbe room, 
and led bim, with the titters of Üie young students 
ringing in bis ears, tbrough the door by which he had 
entered, and along a gallery, tili he stopped and knocked 
limnbly at a door. .... She must be within! .... 
Now! . . . At last! .... His knees knocked together 
linder bim. His heart sank and sank into abysses. 
Poor wretch! .... He was half-minded once to escape 
and dash into the street .... but was it not his one 
bope, his one objeet? .... But why did not that old 
man speak? K he would have bnt said something .... 
If he would have only looked cross, contemptuous. 
.... But with the same impressive gravity as of a 
man upon a business in which he had no voice, and 
wished it to be understood that he had none, the old 
mau silently opened the door, and Philammon fol- 
lowed. .... There she was! Looking more glorious 
than ever; more than when glowing with the enthusiasm 
of her own eloquence; more than when transfigured last 
night in golden tresses and glittering moonbeams. 
There she sat, without moving a finger, as the two 
entered. She greeted her father with a smile, which 
made up for all her seeming want of courtesy to him, 
and then fixed her large grey eyes füll on Philam- 
mon. 

"Here is the youth, my daughter. It was your 
wish, you know; and I always believe that you know 
best — " 

Another smile put an end to the speech, and the 
old man retreated humbly toward another door, with a 
somewhat anxious visage, and then lingering and look* 
ing back, bis band upon the latch. 
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"If you require any one, you kuow, you have only 
to call — we shall be all in the library." 

Another smile; and ihe old man disappeared, leaving 
the two alone. 

Philammon stood trembling, clioking, bis eyes fixed 
on tbe floor. Wbere were i^ the fine things he had 
conned over for the occasion? He dared not look up 
at that tsMQj lest it shomld drive them out of bis head. 
And yet the more be kept bis eyes tumed from the 
face, the more be was conscious of it, conscious that it 
was watching bim; and the more aU the fine words 
were, by that very knowledge, driven out of bis head. 
.... When wonld she speak? Perhaps she wished 
bim to speak first It was her duty to begin; for she 
had sent for bim. .... But still she kept silence, aud 
sat scanning bim intently from head to foot, berself as 
motionless as a statae; her hands folded together be- 
fore her, over the manuscript which lay upon her knee. 
K there was a blush on her cheek at her own daring, 
bis eyes swam too much to notice it. 

When wonld the intolerable suspenso end? She 
was, perhaps, as unwilling to speak as be. But some 
one must strike the first blow; and, as often bappens, 
the weaker party, impelled by sheer fear, Struck it, 
and broke the silence in a tone half indignant, haif 
apologetic — 

"You sent for me bitberl" 

"I did. It seemed to me, as I watcbed you dunng 
my lecture, both before and after you were rüde enough 
to Interrupt me, that your offence was one of mere 
youtbfol ignorance. It seemed to me that your coun- 
tenance bespoke a nobler nature than that which the 
gods are usually pleased to bestow upon monks. That 
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I maj now ascertain whether or not my sumises wore 
correct, I ask jou for what purpose are you come 
liither?" 

Philammon liailed the question as a godsend. — 
Now for bis messago! And yet Iie faltered, as lie an- 
swered with a desperate effort, — "To rebuke you for 
your sins." 

'^My sins? What sins?'^ she asked, as she lookcd 
up with a stately, slow surprise in those large grey 
eyes, before which bis own glance sank abashed, ho 
knew not why. What sins? — He knew not. Did she 
look like a Messalina? But was she not a heathen 
and a sorceress? — and yet he blnshed, and stammered, 
aud hung down bis head, as, sbrinking at the sound of 
liis own words, he replied, — 

"The foul sorceries — and profligacy worse tban 
sorceries, in which they say" — He could get no 
farther: for he looked up again and saw an awful quiet 
smile upon that face. His words had raised no blush 
upon the marble cheek. 

"They say! The bigots and slanderers; wild beasts 
of the desert, and fanatic intriguers, who, in the words 
of Hirn they call their master, compass beaven and 
earth to make one proselyte, and when they have found 
bim, make bim twofold more the child of bell tban 
themselves. Go — I forgive you — you are young, 
and know not yet the mystery of the world. Science 
will teach you some day that the outward frame is the 
sacrament of the soul's inward beauty. Such a soul I 
had fancied your face expressed; but I was mistaken. 
Foul hearts alone harbour such foul suspicions, and 
fancy others to be, what they know they might become 
themselves. Gol Do I look like — ? The very taper- 
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'^Go — I fgrgjre jon. Bd know before yon go, 
lliat iht eekitial milk wlndi feil feoni Here^s bosom, 
bleadm^ tfae plant wlndi it tonched to everlastfng 
whitencM, was not more taintIfaB than the sonl (^ 
Theon'« danghtfa-." 

He looked i^ in her fiice aa he kneh before her. 
ünening inrtiiict told him that her words were trae. 
He waa a monk — aoeoatomed to beliere animal sin to 
be fhe deadHert and worst of au sins — indeed, *^the 
great oflßmoe'' itself, bedde -which all others were com- 
parativety venial: where there was physical puritj 
must not all other yirtaes foUow in its wake? All 
other fkilings were invisible under the dazzling veil of 
that great lovelioess — and in his self-abasement he 
went on — 

**0h, do not spnm me! Do not drive me awaj! 
I have neither friend, home, nor teacher. I fled last 
night from the men of my own faith, maddened hj 
bitter insult and injustice — disappointed and disgosted 
with thoir forocity, narrowness, ignorance. I dare not, 
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I cannot, I will not retnm to the obscurity and the dul- 
ness of a Thebaid Laura. I baye a thonsand doubts 
to solve, a tbousand questions to ask, about tbat 
great andent world of whicb I know notbing — of 
whose mysteriös, they say, you alone possess tbe key! 
I am a Christian; but I ibirst for knowledge. ... I 
do not promise to believe you — I do not promise to 
obey you; but let me bear! Teacb me what you know, 
tbat I may compare it witb wbat I know. . . . . If in- 
deed^' (and be sbuddered as be spoke tbe words) ^^I do 
know anytbingl" 

"Have you forgotten tbe epitbets wbicli you used 
to me just now?" 

"No, nol But do you forget tbem; tbey were put 
into my moutL I — I did not believe tbem wben I 
Said tbem. It was agony to me; but I did it, as I 
thougbt, for your sake — to save you. Ob, say tbat I 
may come and bear you againl Only from a distance 
' — in tbe very fartbest comer of your lecture-room. I 
will be silent; you sball never see me. But your words 
yesterday awoke in me — no, not doubts; but still I 
must, I must bear more, or be as miserable and bomeless 
inwardly as I am in my outward circumstances I " And 
be looked up imploringly for consent 

''Bise. Tbis passion and tbat attitude are fitting 
neitber for you nor me." 

And as Pbilammon rose, sbe rose also, went into 
the library to ber fatber, and in a few minutes retumed 
with him. 

''Come witb me, young man," said be, laying bis 
hand kindly enougb on Pbilammon^s sboulder. . • . • 
"Tbe rest of tbis matter you and I can setüe;" and 

BypatiQ» U 13 
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Philammon foUowed him, not daring to look back at 
Hypatia, while the whole room swam before bis 
eyes. 

'^So, 80, I hear you have been saying mde things 
to my daughter. Well, she has forgiven you — " 

**Has she?" asked the young monk, with an eager 
Start 

"Ah! yon may well look astonished. But I fo^ 
give yon, too. It is lucky for yon, however, that I 
did not hear yon, or eise, old man as I am, I can^t saj 
what I might not have done. Ah, you little know^ 
yon little know what she is!" — and the old pedant's 
eyes kindled with loving pride — "May the gods give 
you some day such a daughter! — that is, if you learn 
to deserve it — as virtuous as she is wise, as wise as 
she is beautifuL Tmly, they have repaid me for my 
labours in their Service. Look, young man! little as 
you merit it, here is a pledge of your forgiveness, such 
as the riebest and neblest in Alexandria are glad to 
purchase with many an ounce of gold — a ticket of 
free admission to all her lectures henceforth! Now go; 
you have been favoured beyond your deserts, and 
should leam that the philosopher can practise what the 
Christian only preaches, and retum good for eviL*' 
And he put into Philammon^s band a slip of paper, 
and bid one of the secretaries show bim to the outer 
door. 

The youths looked up at bim £rom their wiiting as 
he passed, with faces of surprise and awe, and evidenüy 
thinking no more about the absurdity of bis sheepskin 
and bis tanned complexion; and he went out with 
a stunnedy conAised feeling, as of one who, by a 
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desperate leap, has plunged into a new world. He tried 
to feel content; but he dare not All before him was 
anxietj, uneertainty. He had cut himself adrift; he 
was on ihe great stiream. Whiiher would it lead him? 
Well — was it not the great stream? Had not all 
mankind, for all the ages, been floating on it? Or, 
was it but a desert river, dwindling away beneath the 
fiery sun. destined to lose itself a fe% rJes on, among 
the arid sands? Were Arsenius, and the faith of his 
childhood right? And was the Old World Coming 
speedilj to its death-throe, and the kingdom of God 
at band? Or, was Cyril right, and the Church Ca- 
tholic appointed to spread, and conquer, and destroy, 
and rebnild, tili the kingdoms of this world had be- 
come the kingdoms of God and of his Christ? If 
so — what use in this old knowledge which he craved? 
And yet, if the day of the destniction of all things 
were at band, and the times destined to become 
worse and not better, tili ihe end — how could that 
be? • . • • 

"What news?" asked the little porter, who had 
been waiting for him at the door all the while. ^^What 
news, favonrite of the gods!" 

"I will lodge with you, and labour with you. Ask 
me no more at present I am — I am — " 

"Those who descended into the cave of Trophonius, 
and beheld the unspeakable, remained astonished for 
three days, my yomig Mend — and so will youl" And 
they went forih togeüier to eam their bread. 

Bat what is Hypatia doing all this while, apoa 
that cloudy Olympus, where she Bits enshrined far 
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above Üie noise and straggle of man and Iiis wort 
day World? 

She is sitting again, with her manuscript open be- 
fore her: bat ehe is thinking of the yonng monk, not 
of them. 

^^Beaatifiil as AntinonBl .... Bather as the jouiig 
Phoebus himself , fresh glowing firom the slanghter of 
the Python. Why shonld not he, too, become a slajer 
of Pythons, and loathsome monsters, bred from the 
mud of sense and matter? So hold and eamest! — I 
can forgiye him those words for the very fact of \os 
having dared, here m my father's honse, to say them 
to me . . . . And yet so tender, so open to repentance 
and noble shame! — That is no plebeian by birth: 
patrician blood sorely flows in those veins; it showi 
out in every attitnde, every tone, every motion of the 
band and Hp. He cannot be one of Üie herd. Who 
ever knew one of them crave after knowledge for its 
own sake? .... And I have longed so for one leal 
pupil! I have longed so to find one such man, amoog 
the effeminate selfish triflers who pretend to listen to 
me. I thonght I had found one — and the moment 
that I had lost him, behold, I find another; and that a 
fresher, purer, simpler natore than ever Haphaers was 
at its best. By all the laws of physiognomy, by all 
the symbolism of gestore and voice, and complexion, 
by the instinct of my own heart, that young monk 
might be the instroment, the ready, valiant, obedient 
instrument for carrying out all my dreams. If I could 
but train him into a Longinus, I could dare to play 
the part of a Zenobia, with him as counsellor. . . . . 
And for my Odenatos — Orestes? Horriblel" 
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She covered her face with her hand a minute. — 
No!" she Said, dashing away the tears — "That — 
ad anything — and everything for the cause of Phi- 
)soph7 and the godsT' 
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CHAPTEß XL 

The Laura Again. 

Not a soiind, nor a moving object, broke the utter 
stillness of the glen of Scetis. The shadows of the 
crags, though paling eveiy moment before the spread- 
ing dawn, still shrouded all the gorge in gloonL A 
winding line of haze slept above the course of the ri- 
vulet. The plomes of the palm-trees hung motionlesSf 
as if awaiting in resignation the breathless blaze of the 
approaching day. At length, among the green ridges 
of the monast^ garden, two grey figures rose from 
their knees, and began, with slow and feeble strokes, 
to break the silence bj the clatter of their hoes among 
the pebbles. 

"These beans grow wonderfiilly, brother Auftigus. 
We shall be able to sow our second crop, by God's 
blessing, a week earlier than we did last year." 

The person addressed retomed no answer; and his 
companion, after watching him for some time in silence, 
recommenced — 

"What is it, mj brother? I have remarked lately 
a melancholj abont you, which is hardly fitting for a 
man of God." 

A deep sigh was the only answer. The Speaker 
laid down his hoe, and placing his band affectionatelj 
on the Shoulder of Aufagus , asked again — 
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"What IS it, my firiend? I will not claim with jou 
mj abbot^s right to know ihe secrets of your heart: 
but sorelj that breast bides notbing wbicb is unwortby 
to be spoben to me, bowever unworthy I may be to 
hear it." 

"Why sbould I not be sad, Pambo, my friend? 
Does not Solomon say that tbere is a time for 
monming?" 

"True: but a time for mirth also." 

"None to the penitent, burdened with the guilt of 
many sins." 

*^Eecollect what the blessed Anthony used to say 
— * Trust not in thine own righteousness, and regret 
not that which is past'" 

"I do neither, Pambo." 

**Do not be too sure of that Is it not because thou 
art still trusting in thyself , that thou dost regret the 
past, which shows thee that thou art not that which 
thou wouldst gladly pride thyself on being?" 

"Pambo, my friend," said Arsenius, solemnly, "I 
will teil thee alL My sins are not yet past; for Ho- 
norius, my pupil, still lives, and in him lives the 
weakness and the misery of Eome. My sins past? If 
they are, why do I see rising before me, night after 
night, that train of accusing spectres, ghosts of men 
slain in battle, widows and orphans, virgins of the 
Lord shrieking in the grasp of barbarians, who stand 
by my bedside, and cry, ^Hadst thou done thy duty, 
we had not been thus! Where is that imperial charge 
which Grod committed to thee?'" .... And the old 
man hid bis face in bis hands, and wept bitterly. 

Pambo laid bis band agdn tenderly on the weeper's 
Shoulder. 
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"Is ihere no pride here, mj brother? Who art 
thou, to change the fate of nations and the hearts of 
emperors, which are in the hand of the King of kings. 
If thou wert weak, and imperfect in the work — for 
unfaithfiil, I will Warrant thee, thou wert never — He 
put thee there, because thou wert imperfect, ihat so 
that whicb has come to pass might come to pass; and 
thou bearest thine own bürden only — and yet not 
thou; but He who bore it for thee.'' 

"Why then am I tormented by these nightlj 
visions?" 

"Fear them not, friend. They are spirits of evil, 
and therefore lying spirits. Were they good spirits, 
they would speak to thee only in pity, forgiveness, 
encouragement But be they ghosts or demons, they 
must be evil, because they are accusers, like the Evil 
One himself, the accuser of the saints. He is the 
father of lies, and his children will be like himsel£ 
What Said the blessed Anthony? That a monk shonld 
not busy his brain with painting spectres, or give him- 
self up for lost; but rather be cheerM, as one who 
knows that he is redeemed, and in the hands of the 
Lord, where the evil one has no power to hurt him. 
*For,' he used to say, 'the demons behave to us even 
as they find us. K they see us cast down and faithless, 
they terrify us still more, that they may plunge us in 
despair. But if they see us fiill of faith, and joy&l in 
the Lord, with our souls filled with the glory which 
shall be, then they shrink abashed, and flee away in 
confusion.' Cheer up, Mend, such thoughts are of the 
night, the hour of Satan and of the powers of darkness; 
and with the dawn they flee away." 
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*'And yet things are revealed to men upon dieir 
beds, in visions of the night*' 

'*Be it so. Nothing, at all events, has been re- 
vealed to thee upon thy bed, except that which thou 
knowest already far better than Satan does, namelj, 
that thou art a sinner. But for me, mj Mend, though 
I doubt not that such things are, it is the daj, and not 
the night, which brings revelations.'' 

"How, then?" 

"Because by daj I can see to read that book which 
is written, like the Law given on Sinai, upon tables of 
stone, by the finger of God himself." 

Arsenius looked up at him inquiringly. Pambo 
smiled. 

^'Thou knowest that, like many holy men of old, 
I am no scholar, and knew not even the Greek tongue, 
tili thou, out of thy brotherly kindness, taughtest it to 
me. But hast thou never heard what Anthony said to 
a certain Pagan who reproached him with his ignorance 
of books? 'Which is first,' he asked, 'spirit, or 
letter? — Spirit, sayest thou? Then know, the healthy 
spirit needs no letters. My book is the whole creation, 
lying open before me, wherein I can read, whensoever 
I please, the word of God.'" 

"Dost thou not undervalue leaming, my friend?" 
"I am old among monks, and have seen much of 
their ways; and among them my simplicity seems to 
have seen this — many a man wearying himself with 
study, and tormenting lus soul as to whether he believed 
rightly this doctrine and that, while he knew not with 
Solomon th^t in much leaming is much sorrow, and 
that while he was puzzling at the letter of God's mes- 
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sage, the spirit of it was going fast and faster ont 
of him." 

^'And how didst thou know that of snch a man?^^ 

'^Bj seeing him become a more and more leamed 
iheologian, and more and more zealons for the letter 
of orthodoxy; and jet less and less loving and merci- 
fol — less and less ftdl of tnist in God, and of hope- 
ful thoughts for himself and for his brethren, tili he 
seemed to have darkened bis wbole soul with dispn- 
tations, wbicb breed only strife, and to have forgoäen 
utterly the message which is written in that book where- 
with the blessed Anthony was content" 

"Of what message dost thou speak?" 

"Look," Said the old abbot, stretching his band 
toward the Eastem desert, "and judge, like a wise 
man, for thyselfl" 

As he spoke, a long arrow of level light flashed 
down the gorge from crag to crag, awakening every 
crack and slab to vividness and life. The great crim- 
son sun rose swiftlj through the dim night-mist of the 
desert, and as he poured his glory down the glen, the 
haze rose in threads and plumes, and vanished, leaving 
the stream to sparkle round the rocks, like the living, 
twinkling eye of the whole scene. Swallows flashed by 
hundreds out of the cliffs, and began their air-dance for 
the day; the jerboa hopped stealthily homeward on his 
stilts from his stolen meal in the monastery garden^ 
the brown sand-lizards undemeath the stones opened 
one eyelid each, and having satisfled themselves that it 
was day, dragged their bloated bodies and whip-like 
tails out into the most buming patch of gravel which 
they could find, and nestling together as a l^irther pro* 
tection against cold, feil fast asleep again; the buzzardi 
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who considered himself lord of tlie valley, awoke with 
a long querolous bark, and rising alofl in two or three 
vast rings, to Stretch himself i^r bis nighfs sleep, 
hnng motionless, watching every lark wHch chiirupped 
on the clififo; wliüe firom the far-off Nile below, tbe 
awakening croak of pelicans, tbe clang of geese, tbe 
wbistle of tbe godwit and curlew, came nnging up tbe 
windings of tbe glen; and last of all tbe voices of tbe 
monks rose, cbanting a moming bymn to some wild 
Eastem air; and a new day bad begon in Scetis, like 
tbose wbicb went before, and tbose wbicb were to 
follow after, week after week, jear after jear, of teil 
and prayer as quiet as its sleep. 

"Wbat does tbat teacb tbee, Aufagns, my friend?" 

Arsenius was silent 

*^To me it teacbes tbis: tbat God is Ugbt, and in 
Hirn is no darkness at all. Tbat in Bis presence is 
life, and ftdness of joy for evermora Tbat He is tbe 
giT». wbo delights L Eis own boonty; the lover, 
wbose mercy is over all His works — and wby not 
over tbee too, tbou of little faitb? Look at tbose 
tbousand birds — and witbout our Fatber not one of 
tbem sball fall to tbe ground: and art tbou not of more 
value tban many sparrows, tbou for wbom God sent 
bis Son to die? .... Ab, my friend, we must look 
out and around, to see wbat God is like. It is wben 
we persist in tuming our eyes inward, and prying cu- 
riously over our own imperfections, tbat we leam to 
make a God after our own image, and fancy tbat our 
own darkness and bardness of beart are ibe pattems of 
His ligbt and love.^' 

*^Tbou speakest ratber as a pbilosopber tban as a 
penitent Catholic. For me, I feel tbat I want to look 
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xnore, and not less, inward. Deeper self-examinadon, 
completer abstraction, than I can attain even here, are 
what I crave for. I long — forgive me, my firiend — 
Imt I long more and more, daily, for the solitary lif& 
This earth is accnrsed hj man's sin: the less we see 
of it, it seems to me, the better." 

"I may speak as a philosopher, or as a heathen, 
for aught I know: jet it seems to me that, as they say, 
the half loaf is better than none; that the wise man 
will make the best of what he has, and throw away no 
lesson because the book is somewhat tom and soiled. 
The earth teaches me thus far ab-eady. Shall I shut 
my eyes to those invisible things of Grod which are 
clearly manifested by the things which are made, be- 
cause some day they will be more clearly manifested 
than now? Bat as for more abstraction, are we so 
worldly here in Scetis?" 

^'Nay, my Mend, each man has surely bis voca- 
tion, and for each some peculiar method of life is more 
edifying than another. Li my case, the habits of mind 
which I acquired in the world will cling to me in spite 
of myself even here. I cannot help watching the doings 
of oüiers, studying their characters, planning and plot- 
ting for them, trying to prognosticate their future fate. 
Not a Word, not a gesture of this our little family , but 
tums away my mind from the one thing needfiiL'' 

^^And do you fancy that the anchorite in bis cell 
has fewer distractions?" 

^^What can he have but the supply of the mere 
necessary wants of life; and them, even, he may 
abridge to the gathering of a few roots and herbs. 
Men haye lived like the beasts ab«ady, that they migbt 
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at the same time live like the angels — and why should 
not I also?" 

'^And tliou art the wise man of the world — the 
Student of the hearts of oüiers — the anatomizer of 
thine own? Hast thon not fonnd out that, beside a 
craving stomaeh, man carries with him a corrupt 
heart? Many a man I have seen, who, in his haste 
to ßj from the fiends without him, has forgotten to 
close the door of his heart against worse fiends who 
were ready to harbour within him. Many a monk, 
friend, changes his place, but not the anguish of his 
souL I have known those who, driven to feed on 
their own thoughts in solitude, have desperately cast 
themselves from cliffs, or ripped up their own bodies, 
in the longing to escape from thoughts, from which 
one companion, one kindly voice, might have delivered 
them. I have known those, too, who have been so 
puffed up by those veiy penanees which were meant 
to humble tiliem, that Üiey have despised all means of 
grace, as though they were already perfect, and re- 
fusing even the holy Eucharist, have lived in seif- 
glorying dreams and visions suggested by the evil 
spirits. One such I knew, who, in the madness of his 
pride, refrised to be counselled by any mortal man — 
saying that he would call no man master: and what 
befel him? He who used to pride himself on wandering 
a day's joumey into the desert without food or drink, 
who boasted that he could sustain life for three 
months at a time only on wild herbs and the Blessed 
Bread, seized with an inward fire, fled from his cell 
back to the theatres, the circus, and the tavems, and 
ended his miserable days in desperate gluttony, 
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holding all things to l>e bat phantasms, denying liis 
own existence, and that of God himself.'" 

AneniuB sliook bis head. 

'^Be it so. Bat 1117 case is different I have yci 
more to confess, 1x17 fiiend. Daj bj day I am more 
and more baanted hy tbe remembrance of tbat world 
from wbicb I fled« I know tbat if I retamed I sboold 
feel no pleasare in tbose pomps, wbicb, even wbüe I 
battened on ibem, I despised^ Can I bear any more 
tbe yoice of einging men and singing women; or 
discem any longer wbat I eat or wbat I drink? And 
jet — tbepalaces of tbose seven bills, tbeir statesmen 
and tbeir generals, tbeir intrigaes, tbeir falls, and tbeir 
triampbs — for tbey migbt rise and conqaer yet! — 
for no moment are tbey out of my imagination, — no 
moment in wbicb tbey are not tempting me back to 
tbem, like a motb to tbe candle wbicb bas already 
scorcbed bim, witb a dreadfiil spell, wbicb I mast at 
last obey, wretcb tbat I am, against my own will, or 
break by fleeing into some onter desert, &om wbence 
retam will be impossible!" 

Pambo smiled. 

"Again I say, tbis is tbe worldly wise man, tbe 
searcber of bearts! And be woald fain flee from tbe 
little Laura, wbicb does tum bis tbougbts at times 
from sucb vain dreams, to a solitude wbere be will be 
atterly unable to escape tbose dreams. Well, firiend! 
— and wbat if tbou art troubled at times by anxieties 
and Bcbemes for tbis brotber and for tbat? Better to 
be anxious for otbers tban only for tbyself. Better to 
bave sometbing to love — even sometbing to weep 
over — tban to become in some lonely cayem tbine 
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own World, — perhaps, as more ihaii one whom I have 
known, thine own Gfod." 

"Do yon know whafc you are saying?" asked 
Arsenius, in a starüed tone. 

"I say, that bj fleeing into solitude a man cuts 
Limself off firom all which makes a Christian man; 
from law, obedience, fellow-help, self-sacrifice — firom 
the communion of saints itself." 

"How then?" 

"How canst thon hold communion with those 
toward whom thon canst show no love? And how 
canst thou show thy love but by works of love?" 

"I can, at least, pray day and night for all man- 
kind. Has that no place — or rather, has it not the 
mightiest place — in the communion of saints?" 

"He who cannot pray for'his brothers whom he 
does see, and whose sins and temptations he knows, 
will pray but duUy, my fidend Aufugus, for bis bro- 
thers whom he does not see, or for anything eise. 
And he who will not labour for bis brothers, the same 
will soon cease to pray for them, or love them either. 
And then, what is written? ^If a man love not bis 
brother whom he hath seen, how will he love God 
whom he hath not seen?'" 

"Again, I say, do you know whither your argu- 
ment leads?" 

"I am a plain man, and know nothing about argu- 
mentg. K a thing be true, let it lead where it will, 
for it leads where God wills." 

"But at this rate, it were better for a man to take 
a wife, and have children, and mix himself up in all 
the turmoil of camal affiections, in order to have as 
many as poasible to love, and fear for, and work for.'' 
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Pambo was silent a wMle. 

*'I am a monk, and no logician. But this I say, 
ihat thou leavest not tlie Laura for the desert with my 
good will. I would rather, had I my wish, see thy 
wisdom instaUed somewhere nearer the metropolis — 
at TroÖ or Canopns, for example — where thou 
mightest be at band to figbt the Lord's battles. Why 
wert thou taught worldly wisdom, but to use it for the 
good of the Church? It is enough. Let us go." 

And the two old men walked homeward across the 
yallej, little guessing the practical answer wbich was 
ready for their argument, in Abbot Pambo's cell, in 
the shape of a tall and grim ecclesiastic, who was 
busily satisfying bis hunger with dates and miUet, 
and by no means re^ing the palm-wine, the sole 
delicacy of the monastery, which had been brought 
forth only in honour of a guest 

The stately and courteous hospitality of Eastem 
manners, as well as the self-restraining kindliness of 
monastie Christianity, forbade the abbot to interrapt 
the stranger; and it was not tili he had finished a 
hearty meal that Pambo asked bis name and errand. 

^^My unworthiness is called Peter the Keader. 
I come firom Cyril, with letters and messages to the 
brother Aufugus." 

Pambo rose, and bowed reverentially. 

"We have heard your good report, sir, as of one 
zealously affected in the cause of Üie Church Catholid 
Will it please you to follow us to the cell of Aufa- 
gas?" 

Peter stalked after them with a sufficienüy im- 
portant air to the little hut, and there taking firom 
bis bosom Cyril's epistle, handed it to Arsenius, who 
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sat long, reading and re-reading with a clouded brow, 
wbile Pambo watched liim with simple awe, not daring 
to interrapt by a question lucubrations wbich he con- 
sidered of nnfathomable depth. 

^^ These are indeed the last dajs," said Arsenius, at 
length, ^'spoken of by the prophet, when many shall 
run to and firo. So Heraclian has actaally sailed for 
Italy?" 

^^His armament was met on the high seas by 
Alexandrian merchantmen, three weeks ago.^' 

*^And Orestes liardens bis heart more and more?" 

**Ay, Pharaoh that he is; or rather, the heathen 
woman hardens it for him/^ 

"I always feared that woman above all the schools 
of the heathen/^ said Arsenius. ^*Bat the Count 
Heraclian, whom I always held for the wisest as well 
as the most righteous of menl Alas! — alas! what 
yirtae will withstand, when ambition enters the heart?" 

"Fearftil, truly," said Peter, "is that same lust of 
power: bat for him, I have never tnisted him since he 
began to be indulgent to those Donatists/' 

"Too true. So does one sin heget another." 

"And I consider that indulgence to sinners is the 
worst of all sins whatsoever." 

"Not of aU, surely, reverend sir?" said Pambo, 
hombly. But Peter, taking no notice of the inter- 
raption, went on to Arsenius — 

"And now, what answer am I to bear back from 
yonr wisdom to his Holiness?" 

"Let me see — let me see. He might — It ueeds 
consideration — I ought to know more of the State of 
parties. He has, of course, communicated with the 
African bishops, and tried to unite them with him!'' 
ßfpatia, U 14 
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"Two monäis ago. But tlie stiff-necked scliis- 
matics are still jealous of him, and hold aloof.^* 

*^ Schismatics is too harsh a term, my Mend. Bot 
has he sent to Constantinople?" 

^*He needs a messenger accustomed to courts. It 
was possible, he thought, that your experience might 
nndertake the mission." 

"Me? Who am I? Alas! alas! fresh temptation 
daily ! Let him send by the hand of whom he will .... 
And yet — were I — at least in Alexandria — I 
might advise from day to day .... I should certainly 

see my way clearer And unforeseen chances 

might arise, too. . . . Pambo, my friend, thinkest thon 
that it would be sinful to obey Ihe Holy Patriarch!** 

"Aha!" said Pambo, laughing, "and thou art he 
who was for fleeing into the desert an hour agone? 
And now when once thou smellest the battle afar oSy 
thou art pawing in the Valley, like the old war-horse. 
Go, and God be with thee! Thou wilt be none the 
worse for it. Thou art too old to fall in love, too 
poor to buy a bishopric, and too righteous to haye one 
given thee." 

"Art thou in eamest?" 

"What did I say to theo in the garden? G^, and 
see our son, and send me news of him." 

"Ah! shame on my worldly-mindedness! I had 
forgotten all this time to inquire for him. How is the 
youth, reverend sir?" 

"Whom do you mean?" 

"Philammon, our spiritual son, whom we sent down 
to you three months ago," said Pambo. "Risen to 
honour he is, by this time, I doubt not?" 

"He? He is gone!" 
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"Gone?" 

"Ay, the wretch, with the curse of Judas on him. 
He had not been with ns three days before he beat 
me ODenly in the patriarch^s court, cast ofiF the 
Christian faith, and fled away to the heathen woman, 
Hypatia, of whom he is enamoured." 

The two old men looked at each other with blank 
and horror-stricken faces. 

"Enamoured of Hypatia?" said Arsenius, at last 

"It is impossible!" sobbed Pambo. "The boy must 
have been treated harshly, unjustlyl Some one has 
wronged him; and he was accnstomed only to kind- 
ness, and so cotdd not bear it. Crael men that you 
are, and nnfaith^l Stewards! The Lord will require 
the child's blood at yonr hands!" 

"Ay," said Peter, rising fiercely, "that is the world's 
justice! Blame me, blame the patriarch, blame any and 
every one but the sinner! As if a hot head and a 
hotter heart were not enough to explain it all! As if a 
young fool had never before been bewitched by a fair 
face!" 

"Oh, my friends, my fiHiends," cried Arsenius, "why 
revile each other without cause? I, I only am to 
blame. I advised you, Pambo! — I sent him — I 
ought to have known — what was I doing, old world- 
ling that I am, to thrust the poor innocent forth into 
the temptations of Babylon? This comes of all my 
schemings and my plottings! And now his blood will 
be on my head — as if I had not sins enough to bear 
already, I must go and add this over and above all, to 
seil my own Joseph, the son of my old age, to the 
Midianites! Here, I will go with you — now — at 

14* 
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once — I will not rest tili I find him, clasp hii 
tili he pities my grey hairs! Let Heraclian and 
go their way for aught I care — I will fin 
I say. Absalom, my soni would God I hi 
for thee, my son! my son!" 
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CHAPTEK Xn. 

The Bower of Acrasia. 

The hoTiso whicli Pelagia and the Amal Lad hired 
after their retam to Alexandria, was one of the most 
splendid in the city. They had been now living there 
three months or more, and in that time Pelagia^s taste 
had supplied the litüe which it needed to convert it 
into a paradise of lazy luxnry. She herseif was 
wealthj; and her Gothic guests, overburdened with 
Boman spoils, the very use of which they could not 
understand, fireely allowed her and her nymphs to 
throw away for them the treasnres which they had won 
in many a fearful fight What matter? If they had 
enough to eat, and more than enough to drink, how 
could the useless surplus of their riches be better spent 
than in keeping their ladies in good humour? .... 
And when it was all gone .... Üiey would go some^ 
where or other — who cared whither? — and win 
more. The whole world was before them waiting to 
be plimdered, and they would fiiliil their mission, 
whensoever it suited them. In the mean time they 
were in no hurry. Egypt furuished in profasion every 
sort of food which could gratify palates fax more nice 
than theirs. And as for wine — few of them went to 
bed sober from one week*s end to another. Could the 
souls of warriors have more, eren in the halls of Val- 
halla? 
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So tiiought the paxty who occupied tlie inner conrt 
of the house, one blazing aftemoon in tlie same week 
in which Cyrirs messenger had so rudely broken in 
on the repose of the Scetis. 

Their repose, at least, was still nntonched. The 
great city roared without; Orestes plotted, and Cyril 
counterplotted , and the fate of a continent hnng — or 
seemed to hang — trembling in the balance; but the 
turmoil of it all no more troubled those lazy Titans 
within, than did the roll and rattle of tbe carriage- 
wheels disturb the parakeets and sunbirds who peopled, 
under an awning of gilded wire, the inner court of 
Pelagia's house. Why should they fret themselves 
with it aU? What was every fresh riot, execution, 
conspiracy, bankruptcy, but a sign — that the fruit 
was growing ripe for the plucking? Even Heraclian's 
rebellion, and Orestes' suspected conspiracy, were to 
the younger and coarser Goths a sort of child's play, 
at which they could look on, and laugh, and bet, from 
morning to night; while to the more cunning heads, 
such as Wulf and Smid, they were but signs of the 
general rottenness — new cracks in those great walk, 
over which they intended, with a simple and boyish 
consciousness of power, to mount to victory when they 
chose. 

And in the mean time, tili the right opening of- 
fered, what was there better than to eat, drink, and 
sleep? And certainly they had chosen a charming 
retreat in which to fulfil that lofty mission. Columns 
of purple and green porphyry, among which gleamed 
the white limbs of delicate statues, surrounded a basin 
of water, fed by a perpetual jet, which sprinkled with 
cool spray the leaves of the oranges and mimosas, 
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mingling its mnrmnrs with the warblings of the tropic 
birds who nesüed among the branches. 

On one side of the fountain, nnder the shade of a 
broad-leaved palmetto, laj the Amars mighty limbs, 
stretched ont on cushions, his yellow hair crowned with 
vine-leaves, his hand grasping a golden cnp, which had 
been won from Indian Bajahs by Parthian Chosroos, 
firom Chosroos by Boman generals, ifrom Eoman gene- 
rals by the heroes of sheepskin and horse-hide; while 
Pelagia, by the side of the sleepy Hercules-Dionysos, 
lay leaning over the brink of the fountain, lazily dip- 
ping her fingers into the water, and basking, like the 
gnats which hovered over its snrface, in the mere plea- 
snre of existence. 

On the opposite briok of the basin, tended each 
by a dark-eyed Hebe, who filled the wine-cups, and 
helped now and then to empty them, lay the especial 
friends and companions in arms of the Amal, Goderic 
the son of Ermenric, and Agilmund the son of Cniva, 
who both, like the Amal, boasted a descent from gods; 
and last, but not least, that most important and all but 
sacred personage, Smid the son of Troll, reverenced 
for cunning beyond the sons of men; for not only could 
he make and mend all matters, from a pontoon bridge 
to a gold bracelet, shoe horses and doctor them, charm 
all diseases out of man and beast, carve runes, Interpret 
war-omens, foretel weather, raise the winds, and, finally, 
conquer in the battle of mead-homs all except Wulf 
the son of Ovida; but he had actually, during a sojoum 
among the half civilized Moesogoths, picked up a fair 
share of Latin and Greek, and a rough knowledge of 
reading and writing. 

A few yards off lay old Wulf upon his back, his 
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knees in tho air, bis hands crossed behind bis head, 
keeping up, even in bis sleep, a half-conscious com- 
ment of growls on tbe followiug intellectaal conversa- 
tion: — 

"Noble wine tbis, is it not?" 

"Perfect Wbo bougbt it for us?" 

*'01d Miriam bougbt it, at some great tax-farmer's 
sale. The fellow was baukrupt, and Miriam said she 
got it for tbe balf wbat it was wortb." 

"Serve tbe penny-turning rascal rigbt. Tbe cid 
vixen-fox took care, I'll Warrant ber, to get ber profit 
out of tbe bargain." 

"Never mind if sbe did. We can afford to pay 
like men, if we earn like men." 

"We sban't afford it long, at tbis rate," growled 
Wulf. 

"Tben well go and earn more. I am tired of 
doing notbing." 

"People need not do notbing, unless tbey eboose," 
said Goderic. "Wulf and I bad coursing fit for a king, 
tbe otber moming, on tbe sand-bills. I bad bad no 
appetite for a week before, and I bave been as sbarp- 
set as a Danube pike ever since/* 

"Coursing? Wbat, witb tbose long-legged brusb- 
tailed brutes, like a fox upon stilts, wbicb tbe Prefect 
cozened you into buying?" 

"All I can say is tbat we put up a berd of tbose 
— wbat do tbey call them bere — deer witb goat's 
boms?" 

"Antelopes?" 

"Tbat's it — and tbe curs ran into tbem as a fal- 
con does into a skein of ducks. Wulf and I galloped 
and galloped over tbose accursed sand-beaps tili the 
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liorses stuck fast; and when tliey got their wind again, 
we found each pair of dogs with a deer down between 
them — and wliat can man want more — if he can- 
not get fighting? You eat them, so you need not 
sneer." 

"Well, dogs are the only things worth having, then, 
that this Alexandria does prodnce." 

"Except fah: ladies!" put in one of the girls. 

"Of course. TU except the women. But the 
men" — 

"The what? I have not seen a man since I came 
here, except a dock-worker or two — priests and fine 
gentlemen they are all — and you don't call them men, 
surely?" 

"What on earth do they do, beside riding don- 
keys?" 

"Philosophize, they say." 

"What's that?" 

"Pm sure I don't know; some sort of slave^s quill- 
driving, I suppose." 

"Pelagia! do you know what philosophizing is?" 

"No — and I don't care." 

"I do," quoth Agilmund, with a look of superior 
wisdom; "I saw a philosopher the other day." 

"And what sort of thing was it?" 

"I'll teil you. I was Walking down the great 
Street, there, going to the harbour; and I saw a crowd 
of boys — men they call them here — going into a 
large doorway. So I asked one of them what was 
doing, and the fellow, instead of answering me, pointed 
at my legs, and set all the other monkeys laughing. 
So I boxed his ears, and he tumbled down." 

"They all do so here, if you box their ears," said 
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the Amal, medltativelj, as if he had hit upon a great 
inductive law. 

"All," Said Pelagia, looking up with her most win- 
ning smile, ^'they are not such giants as you, who 
make a poor little woman feel like a gazelle in the 
lion's paw!" 

"Well — it strack me that, as I spoke in Gothic, 
the boy might not have understood me, being a Greek. 
So I walked in at the door, to save qnestions, and see 
for myself. And there a fellow held out bis band — 
I suppose for money. So I gave bim two or three 
gold pieces, and a box on the ear,. at which he tum- 
bled down, of course, but seemed very well satisfied. 
So I walked in." 

"And what did you see?" 

"A great hall, large enough for a thousand heroes, 
füll of these Egyptian rascals scribbling with pencils 
on tablets. And at the farther end of it the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw — with right fair hair and 
blue eyes, talking, talking — I could not iinderstand 
it; but the donkey-riders seemed to think it very fine; 
for they went on looking first at her, and then at their 
tablets, gaping like frogs in drought And, certainly, 
she looked as fair as the sun, and talked like an Al- 
runa-wife. Not that I knew what I was about, but 
one can see somehow, you know. — So I feil asleep; 
and when I woke, and came out, I met some one who 
understood me, and he told me that it was the famous 
maiden, the great philosopher. And thaf s what I know 
about philosophy." 

"She was very much wasted, then, on such soft* 
handed starvelings. Why don^t she marry some 
hero?" 
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"Because there are none here to many," said 
Pelagia; "except some who are fast netted, I fancy, 
already." 

^^But what do they talk about, and teil people to 
do, these philosophers, Pelagia?" 

"Oh, they don't teil any one to do anything, — at 
least, if they do, nobody eyer does it, as far as I can 
see; but they talk about suns and stars, and right and 
wrong, and ghosts and spirits, and that sort of thing; 
and about not enjoying oneself too much. Not that 
I ever saw that they were any happier than any one 
eher 

"She must have been an Alruna-maiden," said 
Wulf, half to himself. 

"She is a very conceited creature, and I hate her," 
said Pelagia. 

"I beUeve you," said Wulf. 

'^What is an Alruna-maiden?" asked one of the 
girls. 

^^Something as like you as a salmon is like a horse- 
leech. Heroes, wiU you hear a saga?" 

"If it is a cool one," said Agilmund; "about ice, 
and pine-trees, and snow-storms. I shall be roasted 
brown in three days more." 

"Oh!" said the Amal, "that we were on the Alps 
again for only two hours, sliding down those snow- 
slopes on our shields, with the sleet whistling about 
our ears. That was sport!" 

"To those who could keep their seat," said Go- 
deric. "Who went head over heels into a glacier- 
crack, and was dug out of fifty feet of snow, and had 
to be put inside a fresh-killed horse before he could be 
brought to life?" 
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"Not yon, surely," said Pelagia. "Oh, you won- 
derM creature! what things yon have done and sd- 
fered!" 

"Well," said Amal, with a look of stolid self-satis- 
faction, "I suppose I have seen a good deal in mj 
time, eh?" 

"Yes, my Hercnles, you have gone through your 
twelve labours, and saved yonr poor litde Hesione 
after them all, when she was chained to the rock, for 
the ugly sea-monsters to eat; and she will cherisli 
you, and keep you out of scrapes now, for her own 
sake;" and Pelagia threw her arms round the great 
bull-neck, and drew it down to her. 

"Will you hear my saga," said Wulf, impatientlj. 

"Of course we will," said the Amal; "anything to 
pass the time." 

"But let it be about snow," said Agilmund. 

"Not about Alruna wives?" 

"About them, too," said Goderic; "my mother was 
one, so I must ueeds stand up for them." 

"She was, boy. Do you be her son, Now hear, 
Wolves of the Goths!" 

And the old man took up his little lute, or as he 
would probably have called it, "fidel," and began 
chanting, to his own accompaniment 

Over the eamp Ares 
Drank I with heroes, 
ünder the Donaa bank 
Warm in the snow-treooh, 
Sag^men heard I tbere« 
Men of the Longbeards« 
Ganning and ancient, 
Honey-sweet-voioed. 
Soaring the wolf cab, 
Soaring the horn-owl oot, 
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Shaking the snow wreathi 

Down from the plne booghs, 

Up to the 8tar*roof 

Bang out their aong. 

Singing how Winil men, 

Over the icefloea 

Siedging from SoanUmd on 

Game ante Seoring; 

Singing of Gambara 

Freya'a beloved» 

Mother of Ayo, 

Mother of Ibor« 

Singing of Wendel men, 

Ambri and Assi; 

How to the Winilfolk 

Went they with war-worda — 

^ Few are ye , strangers, 

And many are -vfe ; 

Pay u« now toll and fee, 

Clothyam, and rings, and beeve«; 

Else at the raren's meal 

Bide the Sharp biirs doom.** 

Clatehing the dwarfs* werk then, 

Glatching the bollock^s shell, 

Girding grey iron on, 

Forth fared the Winlls all, 

Fared the AIruna*s sons, 

Ayo and Ibor- 

Mad of heart stalked they: 

Lond wept the women all, 

Loud the Alronap-wife ; 

Sore was their need* 



Out of the moming land, 
Over the snowdrifta, 
Beantifhl Freya eame, 
Tripping to Seoring. 
White were the moorlands, 
And frozen before her; 
Bat green were the moorlands, 
And blooming beliind her» 
Oat of her golden locks 
Shaking the spring flowers» 
Oat of her garments 
Shaking the aonth windf 
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Aroand In fhe birebes 

Awaking the throsUe«, 

And making chaste hoasewiTes all 

Long for their beroes bome. 

Loving and love-glTing, 

Game sbe to Sooring. 

Game nnto Oambara« 

WUest Ol Valas — 

"Vala, why weepest thout 

Far in the wide-blne. 

High np in the Elfin-bome 

Heard I thy wceping.** 

**8top not my weeping, 

Till one oan figbt aeven. 

Sons have I , beroes tall* 

First in the sword-play; 

This day at the Wendeis* hands 

Eagles mast tear them ; 

Whlle their mothers, thrall-weary, 

Most grind for the Wendeis/* 



Wcpt the Almna-wJfe; 

Kissed her fair Freya — 

" Far off in the moming Und, 

High in Valhalla, 

A Window Stands open, 

Its sill is the snow peaits, 

Its posts are the water-sponts, 

Storm rack its linteU 

Gold clond-flakes above it, 

Are piled for the rooflng. 

Far np to the Elfin-home» 

High in the wide-bloe. 

Smiles out each moming thence 

Odin Allfather; 

From nnder the dond-eaves, 

Smiles ont on the beroes, 

Smiles oot on chaste hoasewiTes al!^ 

Smiles on the brood-mares," 

Smiles on the smiths* work: 

And theirs Is the sword-luck, 

With them is the glory. 

So Odin bath swom it — 

Wbo first in the moming, 

Sball meet hlm and greet blxn*** 
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Still the Airana wept — 
''Who then shall greet him? 
Women «lone are here: 
Far on tbe moorlanda 
Behind the war-lindens, 
In rain for the biirs doom 
Watch Winil h«ro«8 all, 
One against seven.** 

Swcctly the Queen laughed — 

"Hear thon my connael now; 

Take to the« canning, 

Beloved of Freya. 

Take thon thy women-folk, 

Maiden* and wires : 

Over your aitkles 

Lace on the white war-hose ; 

Orer yoar bosoms 

Link np the hard mailnets ; 

Oyer your Ups 

Plait long trcsaes with ounning; — 

So war^beasts füll-bearded 

King Odin shall deem you, 

When off the grey sea-beach 

At sunrise ye greet hlm.*' 

Night's 8on was driTing 
His golden*haired horaes np; 
Over the Eastem-flrths 
High flaahed thelr manea. 
Smiled from the clond-eaTes out 
Allfather Odin, 
Waiting the battle-aportr 
Freya stood by Um. 

*'Who are these heroea tall - 
Lusty-limbed Longbeards i 
Over the twana* batb 
Why cry they to me T 
Bonea should bo craahing fast, 
WolTes shoald be full-fed, 
Where*er such, mad-hearted, 
Swing hands In the aword-play. 

Sweetly langhed Freya — 

^ A name thon hast giren themt 
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Sbamet neitber thee aor them. 
Well eaa Ihejr wear it. 
Gire them the Tietory, 
Firtt bare thej gre«tod tke«; 
GiTe them the rictory, 
Tokefellow mlne ! 
Maidens and wiye« are tbeae --> 
Wivet oftbe Winil«; 
Few are their heroea 
And fitr on the war-road, 
So oTer the swana* bath 
They ery nnto the«.** 

Boyally laogfaed he theo; 
Dear waa that eraft to him, 
Odin Allfather, 
Shalüng the elonds. 
** Canning are women all, 
Bold and importnnate I 
Longbeards their name ihall be, 
Bayens shall thank them t 
Where the women are heroea, 
What mast the men be llke? 
Theiri is the rictory; 
No need of me!*** 

"Therel" said Wulf, when the song was ended, "is 
that cool enongh for you?" 

'^ Rather too cool; eh, Pelagia?" said the Amal 
laughing. 

"Ay," went on the old man, bitterly enongh, "such 
were your mothers; and such were your sisters; and 
such your wives must be, if you intend to last much 
longer on the face of the earth — women who care for 
something better than good eating, strong drinking, 
and soft lying." 

* Thia panning legend may be leen in Panl WamefHd*t Gesia Latgo* 
bardorwH' ünfortnnately, howerer, for the atory, Ltngbardr ia taid by 
the leamed to bare nothing to do with beardt at all, bat probably to mean 
**Longsworda*** The metre and iangoage are tntended aa imitations oi 
Uu>B9 Ol the earUer Eddafe poema* 
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"All very true, Prince Wulf," said Agilmund, "bnt 
i don^t like the saga after alL It was a great deal too 
like wbat Pelagia here sajs those philosophers talk 
abont — right and wrong, and ihat sort of thing." 

"I dotft doubt it" 

^'Now I like a really good saga, abont gods and 
giants, and ihe fire kingdoms and the snow kingdoms, 
and the .^ir making men and women out of two sticks, 
and all that" 

'^Ay," said the Amal, "something like nothing one 
ever saw in one's life, all stark-mad and topsy-tnrvy, 
like one's dreams when one has been drunk; something 
grand which you cannot understand, but which sets you 
thinking over it all the moming after." 

"Well," said Goderic, "my mother was an Almna- 
woman, so I will not be the bird to foul its own nest. 
But I like to hear abont wild beasts and ghosts, ogres, 
and fire-drakes, and nicors — something that one could 
kill if one had a chance, as one's fathers had." 

"Tour fathers would never have killed nicors," said 
Wulf, "if they had been — " 

"Like US — I know," said the AmaL **Now teil 
me, Prince, you are old enough to be our father; and 
did you erer see a nicorP" 

"My brother saw one, in the Northern sea, three 
fathoms long, with the body of a bison-buU, and the 
head of a cat, and the beard of a man, and tusks an 
eil long lying down on its breast, watching for the 
fishermen; and he Struck it with an arrow, so that 
it fled to the bottom of the sea, and nerer came up 
again." 
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^'What is a nicor, Agilmund!'' asked one of ihe 
girls. 

*'A sea-devil who eats sailors. There used to be 
plenty of them where onr faihers came firom, and 
ogres too, who came out of tbe fens into the hall at 
night, when the wairiors were sleeping, to sack their 
blood, and steal along, and steal along, and jmnp npon 
you — so ! " 

Pelagia, dnring the saga, had remamed looking 
into the fonntain, and playing with the water-drops, 
in assumed indifEerence. Perhaps it was to hide bnming 
blushes, and something very like two hot tears, which 
feil nnobserved into the ripple. Now she looked np 
snddenly — 

''And of conrse you have killed some of these 
dreadfol creatnres, Amabic?" 

''I never had such good lack, darling. Oar fore- 
fathers were in sach a hany with them, that by tbe 
time we were bom, there was hardly one left." 

**Ay, ihey were men," growled Walf. 

"As for me," went on the Amal, "the biggest thing 
I ever killed was i snake in the Donaa fens. How 
long was he, Prince? Yoa had time to see, for you 
sat eating yoar dinner and looking on, while he was 
tiying to crack my bones.^* 

"Fear fathom," answered Wal£ 

"With a wild ball lying by him, which he had jost 
killed. I spoüt his dinner, eh, Walf?" 

"Yes," Said ihe old gnunbler, mollified, "that was 
a right good fight'* 
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"Whj don^t you make a saga about it, tben, in- 
Btoad of about right and wrong, and sach things?*' 

''Because I am tnnied philosopher. I shall go and 
hear that ALnina maiden Übos aftemoon.*' 

**Well Said. Lei us go, too, young men: it will 
pass the time, at all events." 

''Oh nol no! no! do not! you shall not!*' almost 
shiieked Pelagia. 

"Why not, ihen, pretty one?'' 

"She is a witch — she — I will never love you 
again if you dare to go. Your only reason is that 
Agilniund*s report of her beauty." 

"So! You are afraid of my liking her golden locks 
better ihan your black ones?" 

"I? Afiraid?*' And she leapt up, panting with pretty 
rage. "Come, we will go too — at once — and brave 
this nun, who fancies herseif too wise to speak to a 
woman, and too pure to love a man! Look out my 
jewels! Saddle my white mulel We will go royally. 
We will not be ashamed of Cupid^s livery, my girls 
— saffiron shawl and all! Come, and let us see whether 
saucy Aphrodite is not a match after all for Pallas 
Athene and her owl!*' 

And she darted out of the doister. 

The ihree younger men burst into a roar of laughter, 
while Wulf looked with grim approvaL 

''So you want to go and hear the philosopher, 
Prince?'* said Smid. 

"TTheresoever a holy and a wise woman speaksj a 
warrior need not be ashamed of listening. Did not 

15» 
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Alane bid os spare flie ntuis in ßome, coxnrade? And 
Üioügh I am no Christiaii, as he was, I thought it no 
shame for Odin^s man to take their blessing; nor will I 
to take this one*8, Smid, son of TrolL" 
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CHAPTER XTTT, 

The BoUom of the Abyis* 

^'Hebe am I, at last!" said Bapliael Aben-Ezra to 
himself. ^^Fairly aad safely landed at the very bottom 
of the bottomless; disporting xnyself on the firm floor 
of the primeval nothing, and finding my new element, 
like boys when they begin to swim, not so impracticable 
after aU. No man, angel, or demon, can this day cast 
it in my teeth that I am weak enough to believe or 
disbelieve any phenomenon or theory in or conceming 
heaven or earth; or even that any such heaven, earth, 

phenomena, or iheories exist — or otherwise I 

tmst that is a sufficiently exhaustive Statement of my 

opinions? I am certainly not dogmatic enough 

to deny — or to assert either — that there are sen- 
sations . . • . £sur too numerous for comfort .... but as 
for proceeding any farther, by induction, deduction, 
analysis, or synthesis, I utterly decline the office of 
Araehne, and will spin no more cobwebs out of my 
own inside — if I have any. Sensations? What are 
Üiey , but parts of oneself — if one has a seif? What 
put this diild^s fancy into one^s head, that there is 
anything outside of one which produces them? You 
haye ezactly similar ones in your dreams, and you 
know that tibere is no reaüty corresponding to them — 
N0| you don't! How dare you be dogmatic enough to 
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affirm ihat? Whj should not your dreams be as real 
as yonr waking thonghts? Whj shotild not jonr dreans 
be the reality, and joxa waHng thougbts tbe dream? 
Wbat matter whicb? 

^^Wbat matter, indeed? Here haye I been staring 
for years — unlesa that, too, is a dream, wbich it verj 
probablj is — at eveiy mountebank ^ism' wbich evei 
tambled and capered on the philosophic tigbt-rope; and 
they are eveiy one of them dead dofls, wooden, worked 
witb wires, wbich are petitiones principü. . . . • Eacb 
philosopher begs the question in band, and theo 
marches forward, as brave as a triumpb, and prides 
bimself — on proving it all afterwards. No wonder 
that bis theory fits die oniverse, when be bas fiift 
clipped the universe to fit bis theory. Have I not tried 
my band at many a one — starting, too, no cme can 
deny, with the very minimnm of clipping, ... for I 
suppose one cannot begin lower than at simple *I am 
I* . . . • nnless — whicb is equally demonstrable — at 
*I am not L* I recollect — or dream — ihat I offaied 
that sweet dream, Hypatia, to deduce all things in 
Heaven and earth, £rom the Astronomics of HippaidiiiB 
to the number of plomes in an arcbangel^s wing, fipom 
that one simple proposition, if she would but write me 
out a demonstration of it first, as some sort of nav <tni 
for the apex of my inverted pyramid. But she dii- 
dained .... people are apt to disdain wbat tbey know 
they cannot do . . . '*It was an axiom,'* it was, "lib 
one and one making two.^' .... How cross tbe sweet 
dream was, at my telling her that I did not consider 
that any axiom either, and that one tbing and cum 
thing seeming to ns to be two things, was no moi« 
proof that they really were two, and not tfaree hnndie' 
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and sixty-five, thaa a man^s seenung to be an honest 
man proved him not to be a rogae; and at mj asking 
her, moreover, when sbe appealed to universal ex- 
perience, bow she proved that ihe combined folly of 
all fools resulted in wisdom? 

"*I am I' an axiom, indeedl Wbat rigbt bave I 
to say that I am not anj one eise? How do I know 
it? How do I know ihat there is anj one eise for me 
not to be? I, or raiher something, feels a nmnber of 
sensations, longings, thoughts, fancies — the great devil 
take ihem all — fresh ones every moment, and each at 
war tooth and nail with all the rest; and then on the 
Btrength of this infinite mnltiplicity and contradiction, 
of which alone I am aware, I am to be illogical enongh 
to stand up, and say, *I by myself I;' and swear stoutly 
that I am one thing, when all I am conscions of is the 
devil only knows how many things. Of all qnaint 
deductions £rom experience, that is ihe qnaintesti 
Wonld it not be more philosophical to conclude that I, 
who never saw or folt or heard this which I call my« 
seif, am what I have seen, heard, and feit — and no 
more and no less — that Sensation which I call that 
horse, that dead man, that jackass, those forty thousand 
two-legged jackasses who appear to be ronning for 
their lives below there, having got hold of this same 
notion of their being one thing each — as I choose to 
fancy in my foolish habit of impnting to ihem the same 
disease of thonght which I find in myself* — crucify 
the Word! — The folly of my ancestors — if I ever 
had any — prevents my having any better expression. 
.... Why shonld I not be all I feel — that sky, 
ihose clouds — ihe whole nniverse? Hercules! what 
a Creative genius my sensorium must be! — TU take 
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to writmg poetiy — a mock-cpiep in flefontf -tvo boofai 
enthled, 'The TJniYene; or, Bapbael Abctt-Exim;' ai 
take Homer^B MargiteB for my modeL Homci^»? IGdb! 
WI17 imiflt not the Mugites, liko e i eiytluii g ebe, bsf« 
been a aensadon of mj own? Hypatia med to oj 
Homer's poetry was a part of her .... oiily ehe eodd 
not prove it . . . . hat I have proTed Ihat Äe MnigiftBi 
18 a part of me .... not that I heuere mj own 
proof — sceptidBrn forhid! Oh, would to heavea Alt 
the Said whole disagreeable nniyene were annihilalBd, 
]f it were onlj jost to setüe hj £ur exp e rim emt idtether 
any of master *I' remained when they were gone! 
Blizzard and di^matist! And how do jon know that 
that wonld settle it? And if it did — why need it be 
setüed? .... 

'*I dare saj there is an answer pat for all tfais. 1 
conld write a pretty one myself in half an honr. Bat 
then I shoold not believe it . . . • nor the n^indff to 
that .... nor the demurrer to that agarn .... 80 ... . 
I am both sleepy and hnngiy . . . . or raiher, de^- 
ness and hnnger are me. Which is h? Heighho 
. . . .^' and Baphael finished his meditation by a miglity 
yawn. 

This hopeful oration was deliyered in a fittmg 
lectnre-room. Between the bare walls of a dolefol fire- 
scarred tower in the Campagna of Bome, Standing upon 
a knoU of dry brown grass, rmged with a few grim 
pines, blasted and black with smoke; there sat Baphael 
Aben-Ezra, working out the last formola of the great 
world-problem — " Given Seif; to find God." Thionj^ 
ihe doorless stone archway he conld see a long yista 
of ihe piain below, covered with broken treea, tranq^ 
crops, Smoking villas, and all the ugly scars of reoeat 
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war, far onward to the quiet purple moantains and ihe 
sflyer sea, towards which struggled, far in the distance, 
long dark lines of moving specks, flowing togeiher, 
breaking up, stopping Short, recoiling back to snrge 
forward bj some fresh Channel, while now and then a 
glitter of keen white sparks ran through the dense black 
masses • . • • The Connt of AMca had thrown for the 
empire of the world — and lost 

''Brave old Sonl^' said ßaphael, ''how merrily he 
flashes off the sword-blades yonder, and never cares 
that every tinj sparkle brings a death-shriek after it! 
Why should he? It is no concem of his. Astrologers 
are fools. His business is to shine; and on the whole, 
he is one of mj few satisfactory sensations. How now? 
This is questionably pleasant!" 

As he spoke, a colmnn of troops came marching 
across the field, straight towards his retreat. 

''K ihese new sensations of mine find me here, they 
will infallibly prodnce in me a new Sensation, which 
will render all fnrther ones impossible .... Weü? 
What kinder thing could they do for me? . . . Ay — 
bat how do I know that they would do it? What 
possible proof iis there that if a two-legged phantasm 
pokes a hard iron-grey phantasm in among my sensa- 
tions, ihose sensations will be my last? Is the fact of 
my toming pale, and lying still, and being in a day 
or two converted into crow^s flesh, any reason why I 
shonld not feel? And how do I know that wonld 
Happen? I see it happen to certain sensations of my 
eyeball — or something eise — who cares? which I 
call soldiers; bnt what possible analogy can there be 
between what seems to happen to those Single sensa- 
tions caUed soldiers, and what may or may not really 
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happen to all my sensations put togeüher, which I call 

me? Should I bear apples if a phantasm seemed to 

come and plant me? Then wliy should I die if another 

phantasm seemed to come and poke me in the zibs? 

"Still, I don^t intend to deny it . . • . I am. no 

dogmatist Positively the phantasms aie marching 

straight for mj tower! Well, it maj be safer to ran 

away, on the chance. But as for losing feeling/' con- 

tinued he, rising, and cramming a few mouldj crosts 

into his waUet, ^'that, like everything eise, is past 

proof. Why — if now, when I have some sort of ex- 

cuse for fancying mjself one thing in one place, I am 

driven mad with the number of my sensations, what 

wiU it be when I am eaten, and tumed to dust, and 

undeniably many things in many places .... Will 

not the sensations be multiplied by — unbearable! I 

would swear at the thought, if I had anything to swear 

byl To be transmuted into the sensoria of forty dif- 

ferent nasty Carrion crows, besides two or ihree foxes, 

and a large black-beetlel Tll run away, just like any- 

body eise . . . . if anybody existed. Come, BranI** 
« * « * 4t 

"Bran! where are you; unlucky inseparable Sen- 
sation of mine? Picking up a dinner already off these 
dead soldiers? Well, the pity is that this foolish con- 
tradictory taste of mine, while it makes me hungiy* 
forbids me to follow your example. Why am I to toke 
lessons from my soldier-phantasms, and not firom mj 
canine one? Illogical! BranI BranP* and he went out 
and whistled in vain for the dog. 

"BranI unhappy phantom, who will not vanish by 
night or day, lying on my ehest even in dreams; and 
who would not even let me vanish, and solye the pio- 
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blem — thougli I don^t believe there is any, why did 
70U drag me out of the sea there at Ostia? WI17 did 
70a not let me become a wbole shoal of crabs? How 
did 70U know, or I either, that ihe7 ma7 not be veiy 
joUj fellowB, and not in tibe least troubled with philo- 
Sophie doubts? .... But perhaps there were no crabs, 

bat onl7 phantasms of crabs And, on the other 

band, if Üie crab-phantasms give J0II7 sensations, wh7 
shonld not ihe crow-phantasms? So which ever wa7 it 
tums out, no matter; and I ma7 as well wait here, 
and seem to become crows, as I certainl7 shall do. — 
BranI .... Wh7 should I wait for her? What plea- 
sure can it be to me to have the feeling of a four- 
legged, brindled, lop-eared, toad-mouthed thing alwa7s 
between what seem to be m7 legs? There she isl 
Where have 70U been, madam? Don't 70U see I am 
in marching order, with staff and wallet read7 shoul- 
dered? Comel" 

But the dog, looking up in his face as onl7 dogs 
can look, ran toward the back of the ruin, and up to 
him again, and back again, until he foUowed her. 

"Whafs this? Here is a new Sensation with a 
▼engeancel Oh, storm and crowd of material appear- 
ances, were there not enough of 70U abead7, that 70U 
must add to 7our number these also? Bran! Bran! 
Could 70U find no other da7 in the 7ear but this, 
whereon to present m7 ears with the squeab of — one 
— two — three — nine blind puppies?" .... 

Bran answered b7 rushing into the hole where her 
new famity la7 tumblLog and squalling, bringing out 
one in her mouth, and laTÜig it at his feet 

'^Needless, I assure 70U. I am perfectl7 aware of 
the State of the case ab:ead7. What! another? Sill7 
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old thingl — do jou faiuy, as the fine ladies do, tbat 
bürdening the world wiih noiey Hkenesses of yonr pie- 
cioiis seif, 18 a ihing of which to be proud? Wbj^ 
sbe's bringing out the whole litterl . . . What was I 
thinking of last? Ah — the argament was self-contn- 
dictoij, was it, becanse I could not argae without using 
the veiy terms which I repudiated. Well . . . And — 
why shonld it not be contradictory? Why not? One 
must face that too, after alL Why shonld not a thing 
be true, and false also? What hann in a thing^s belog 
false? What necessity for it to be trne? Tme? What 
is truth? Why shonld a thing be the worse for bemg 
illogical? Why shonld there be any logic at all? Did 
I ever see a little beast flying abont with * Logic' 
labelled on its back? What do I know of it, bnt as a 
Sensation of my own mind — if I have any? What 
proof is that that I am to obey it, and not it me? If 
a flea bites me, I get rid of that Sensation; and if logic 
bothers me, TU get rid of that too. Phantasma must 
be taught to vanish courteonsly. One's only hope of 
comfort lies in kicking feebly against the tyranny of 
one^s own bering notions and sensations — every phi- 
losopher confesses that — and what god is logic, pray^ 
that it is to be the sole exception? . . . What, cid 
lady? I give yon fair waming, yon mnst choose tiiis 
day, like any nnn, between the ties of family and 
those of dnty." 

Bran seized him by the skirt, and pnlled him down 
towards the pnppies; took up one of the pnppies and 
lifted it towards him; and then repeated the action with 
another. 

"Yon nnconsdonable old brate; yon donH actnally 
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dare to expect me to carry yonr puppies for yon?" and 
he tumed to go. 

Bran sat down on her taU, and hegan howling. 

'^Farewell, old dogi 70a have been a pleasant 
dream after alL . . . Bat if jon wOl go the way of all 
phantasms** . . • And he walked away. 

Bran ran with him, leaping and barking; then re- 
collected her familj and ran back; tried to bring them, 
one by one, in her monih, and then to bring ihem all 
at once: and failing sat down and howled. 

**Come, Bran! Come, old girll'' 

She raced halfway np to him; then halfway back 
agiun to the puppies; iben towards him again: and 
then saddenly gave it np, and dropping her tail, walked 
slowly back to the blind snppliants, with a deep re- 
proachfol growl. 

"♦♦♦♦♦I" saidBaphael, withamighfy oath; "you 
are right alter alll Here are nine things come into the 
World; phantasms or not, there it is; I canH deny it 
They are something, and you are something, old dog; 
or at least like enough to something to do instead of 
it; and you are not I, and as good as I, and they too, 
for anght I know, and have as good a right to live as 
I; and by the seven planets and all the rest of it, TU 
carry iheml'' 

And he went back, tied up the puppies in his 
blanket, and set forth, Bran barking, squeaking, wag- 
ging, leaping, running between his legs and upsetting 
him, in her agonies of joy. 

"Porward! Whither you will, old ladyl The world 
is Wide. ^ You shall be my guido, tutor, queen of philo- 
0ophy, for the sftke of this mere common sense of yours, 
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Forward, 70a new Hjpatia! I promise jou I will 
attond no leetores bot joüxb this dajl*' 

He toiled on, eveiy now and Üiea stepping across 
a dead bodj, or clamberiiig a wall out of ihe road, to 
avoid aome plonging, slmeking hone, or obscene knot 
of prowling camp followers, who were alreadj Stripping 
and plundering the slain. «... At last, in j&ont of a 
laige villa, now a black and smoking skeleton, he 
loaped a wall, and found himself landed on a heap of 
corpsos. . . . They were piled np against the garden 
fence for many yards. The struggle had been fierce 
there some three hours before. 

"Put me out of my misery! In mercy kill me!" 
moaned a voice beneath bis feet 

Baphael looked down; the poor wretcb was slashed 
and mutilated beyond all hope. 

"Oortainly, firiend, if you wish it," and he drew liis 
dagger. The poor fellow stretched out bis throat, and 
awaited the stroke with a ghastly smile. Baphael cangfat 
bis eye; bis heart failed bim, and he rose. 

"Wbat do you advise, Bran?" But ihe dog was 
far abead, leaping and barking impatienüy. 

"I obey,^^ Said Baphael; and he foUowed her, while 
the wounded man called piteously and npbraidinglj 
after bim. 

^^He will not have long to wait These plimdaren 
will not be as squeamish as L . . . Strange, now! 
From Aimenian reminisoences I sbould have fimded 
luyself as free from such tender weakneas as any of 
my Üanaanite-slaying ancestois. . . . And jet bj sooie 
mere spirit of oontradiction, I conldn^t kill that leDow, 
exaotly becaose he aaked me to do it . . . Thae ii 
moie iu that than wiQ fit into the gieat inrcited pyi» 
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mid of ^I am L* . • . Never mind, let me get the dog's 
lessons bj heart first Wliat next, Bran? Ah! Could 
one believe the transformatiou? Whj this is the veiy 
trim Yilla which I passed yesterdaj moming, with the 
garden chairs standing among the flower-beds, just as 
the yonng ladies had left them, and the peacocks and 
silver pheasants ninning about, wondering whj their 
pretty mistresses did not come to feed them. ^d here 
is a trampled mass of wreck and corraption for the 
girls to find, when thej venture back from Eome, and 
complain how horrible war is for breaking down all 
their shrubs, and how cruel soldiers must be to kill 
and Cook all their poor dear tame tortledoyes! Why 
not? Whj should they lament over other things — 
which they can just as little mend — and which per- 
haps need no more mending? Ah! there lies a gallant 
fellow undemeath that fruit tree!'' 

Baphael walked up to a ring of dead, in the midst 
of which lay, half-sitting against the trank of the tree, 
a tall and noble officer, in the first bloom of manhood. 
Bis casque and armour, gorgeously inlaid with gold, 
were hewn and battered by a hundred blows; bis shield 
was cloven through and through; bis sword broken in 
the stiffened band which grasped it stilL Cut off from 
bis troop, he had made bis last stand beneath the tree, 
knee-deep in the gay summer flowers, and there he lay, 
bestrewn, as if by some mockery — or piiy — of mo- 
iher nature, with faded roses, and golden fruit, shaken 
firom off the boughs in that last deadly struggle, £&• 
phael stood and watched him with a sad sneer. 

"Well! — yon bave sold your fancied personality 
dear! How many dead men? • . . Nine . . . Sleveii! 
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Gonceited fellow! Who told jou that yonr one lifo 
was worth the eleveu which yon have taken?" 

Bran went up to the coipse — perhaps firom its 
sittmg posture fancying it still living — smelt the cold 
cheeky and recoiled with a motimftil wliine. 

''Eh? That is the right way to look at the pheno- 
meiion, is it? Well, afiter all, I am sony for yon. . . . 
almost like yon. . . . All your wonnds in front, as a 
man's should be. Poor fop ! Lais and Thais will never 
cnrl those dainty ringlets for yon again! What is that 
bas-relief npon yonr shield? Venns receiving Psyche 
into the abode of the godsl . . . Ah! you have fonnd 
ont all abont Psyche's wings by ihis time. . . . How 
do I know that? And yet, why am I, in spite of mj 
conmion sense — if I have any — talking to yon as 
yon, and liking yon, and pitying yon, if yon m 
nothing now, and probably never were anything? 
Bran! What right had yon to pity him withont giyiog 
yonr reasons in dne form, as Hypatia wonld have done? 
Forgive me, sir, however — whether yon exist or not, 
I cannot leave that coUar ronnd yonr neck for these 
camp-wolves to convert into streng liqnor." 

And as he spoke, he bent down, and detached, 
genüy enongh, a magnificent necklace. 

''Not for myself, I assnre yon. Like At^'s golden 
apple, it shall go to the fairest Here, Bran!** 

And he wreathed the jewels ronnd the neck of the 
masiiff, who, evidenüy exalted in her own eyes by the 
bürden, leaped and barked forward again, taking, ap- 
parently as a matter of conrse, the read back towardB 
Ostia, by which they had come thither &om the sea 
And as he followed, careless where he went, he con« 
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tfamed talking to himself aloud after the manner of 
restless self-discontented men. 

. . • ^And ihen man talks big about bis dignify and 
Ids intellect, and bis beavenlj parentage, and bis aspi- 
raüons after tbe unseen and tbe beautiM, and tbe in- 
finite — and everytbing eise nnlike bimself. — How 
can he prove it? Wby, tbese poor blackguards lying 
about are very fair specimens of bumanity. — And 
bow mucb bave they been botbered since tbey were 
bom witb aspirations after anytbing infinite, except in- 
finite sour wine? To eat, to cLrink; to destroy a certain 
nnmber of their species; to reproduce a certain number 
of tbe same, two-tbirds of wbom will die in infancy, a 
dead waste of pain to their motbers, and of expense to 
their putative sires. • . . and tben — wbat says Solo- 
mon? Wbat befals tbem befals beasts. As one dies, 
so dies tbe otber; so that they bave all one breath, and 
a man has no pre-eminence over a beast; for all is 
yanity. All go to one place; all are of the dust, and 
tum to dust again. Who knows that the breath of man 
goes upward, and that the breath of the beast goes 
downward to the earth? Who indeed, my most wise 
ancestor? Not I, certainly. Baphael Aben-Ezra, how 
art thou better than a beast? Wbat pre-eminence hast 
tbou, not merely over this dog, but over the fleas wbom 
thou so wantonly cursest? Man must painfully win 
house, clothes, fire. . . . A pretly proof of bis wisdom, 
when every flea has tbe wit to make my blanket, with- 
ont any labour of bis own, lodge hhn a great deal 
better than it lodges me! Man makes clothes, and 
the fleas live in tbem . . . Which is the wiser of the 
two? • . . 

"Ah, but — man is fallen« • • . . Well — and the 
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flea is not. So much better he than the man; for hek 
what he was intended to be» and so folfils the ivf 
definition of virtue « « • which no one can say of us n 
the red-ochre vein. And even if the old rnjik be tnie, 
and the man only feil, because he was set to do higltfr 
work than the flea — What does ihat prove — bit 
that he conld not do it? 

^^But bis arts and bis sciences? . • • Apage! Tk 
very sound of those grown-children's ratdes txuiifl a» 
sick. . . . One conceited ass in a generation inoreadqg 
labour and sorrow, and dying after all even as A* 
fool dies, and ten million brutes and slayes, jnst wbm 
their forefathers were, and where their chüdrai wüll» 
after them, to the end of the farce. . . . The thing ätfl 
has been, it is that which shall be; and there is ai 
new thing under the snn. • • . 

"And as for yonr palaces, and eitles, and tempfai 
. . . look at this Campagna, and judge! Flea-UlBB 
go down after a while — and so do they. What aitt 
they but the bumps which we hmnan fleas make a 
the old earth's skin? . . . Make them? We onlj caM 
them, as fleas cause flea-bites. . • • What aro all dK | 
works of man, but a sort of cutaneous disorder in. tUft 
unhealthy earth-hide, and we a race of larger fleii» 
running about among its ftir, which we caJl treea? 
Why should not the earth be an animal? How dol 
know it is not? Because it is too big? Bahl Whatii 
big, and what is little? Because it has not the sliape 
of one? . . . Look into a fishennan^s net, and see whift 
forms are there! Because it does not speak? . . . 
Perhaps it has nothing to say, being too bnsjr. Perliifi 
it can talk no more sense than we. . • • In both caaBi 
it shows its wisdom by holding its tongue. BecsoM 
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it moyes in one necessary direction? , . . How do I 
knoTf that it does? How can I teil that it is not fliiiing^ 
with all the 6eyen spheres at once, at this moment? 
But if it does — so mnch the wiser of it, if that be the 
best direction for it. Oh, what a base satire on our* 
selves and our notions of the fair and fitting, to say 
that a thing cannot be alive and rational, just because 
it goes steadilj on npon its own road, instead of 
skipping and scrambling fantasticallj up and down 
wiljiout method or order, like m» and the fleas, £rom 
the cradle to the grave! Besides, if you grant, with 
the rest of the world, that fleas are less noble than we, 
because they are our parasites, then you are bound to 
grant that we are less noble than the eartb^ because 
we are its parasites. . . . Fositively, it looks more 
probable than anything I hare seen for many a 
day. . . . And, by-the-by, why should not earthquakos 
and floods, and pestilences, be only just so many ways 
which the cunning old brüte earth has of scratching 
herseif, when the human fleas and their palace and 
city bites get too troublesome?" 

At a tum of the road he was aroused from this 
profitable meditation by a shriek, the shrillness of 
which told him that it was a woman^s. He looked up, 
and saw close to him, among the smouldering ruins of 
a farm-house, two ruffians driving before ihem a young 
girl, with her hands tied behind her, while the poor 
creature was looking back piteously after someüiing 
among the ruins, and struggling in vain, bound as she 
was, to escape from her captors, and retum. 

"Conduct unjustlfiable in any fleas, — eh, Bran? 
How do I know that, though? Why should it not be 
a piece of excellent fortune for her, if she had but the 

16* 
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equanimity to see it? Why — what will happen to 
her? She will be taken to Some, and sold as a 
slave. • . . And in spite of a few discomforts in tbe 
transfer, and the prejndice wliich some persona hava 
against Standing an honr on the catasta to be handled 
£rom head to foot in the minimnm of clothing, she will 
mnst probably end in being far better honsed, fed, 
bedizened, and pampered to her heart^s desire, than 
ninety-nine out of a hnndred of her sister-fleas . • . tOl 
she begins to grow old . . . which she mnst do in anj 
case. . . . And if she haye not contrived to wheedle 
her master out of her libertj, and to make np a pretty 
little purse of savings, by that time — why, it is her 
own fault. Eh, Bran?" 

But Bran by no means agreed wiih his view of 
the case; for after watehing the two ruffians, with her 
head stuck on one side, for a minute or two, she snd- 
denly and silently, after the manner of mastiffis, sprang 
upon them, and dragged one to the ground. 

^'Ohl that is the 'fit and beautiful,' in ihis case, as 
they say in Alexandria, is it? Well — I obey, Ton 
are at least a more practical teacher ihan ever Hypatia 
was. Heaven grant that there may be no more of 
them in the ruinsT' 

And rushing on the second plunderer, he laid 
him dead with a blow of his dagger, and then tnmed 
to the first, whom Bran was holding down by the 
throat 

"Mercy, mercyl" shrieked the wreteh, "Lifel 
only lifel" 

^' There was a fellow half-a-mile back begging sM 
to kill him: with which of you two am I to agree? — 
tor you can't both be right" 
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"Life! Onlylife!" 

^'A camal appetite, which man miist leam to con- 
quer," said Bapliael, as he raised the poniard. ... In 
a moment it was over, and Bran and he rose. — Where 
was the girl? She had roshed back to the ruins, 
whither Baphael foUowed her; while Bran ran to the 
puppies, which he had laid upon a stone, and com- 
menced her matemal cares. 

"What do yon want, my poor girl?" asked he, in 
Latin. **I will not hurt yon.** 

"My father! My father!" 

He untied her bruised and swoUen wriste; and 
without stopping to thank him, she ran to a heap of 
fallen stones and beams, and began digging wildly with 
all her little strength, breathlessly calling " Father! '' 

"Such is the gratitude of flea to flea! What is 
there, now, in the mere fact of being accustomed to 
call another person father, and not master, or slave, 
which should produce such passion as that? . . . Brüte 
habit! . • • What Services can the said man render, 
or have rendered, which make him worth — Here 
is Bran! . . . What do you think of that, my female 
philosopher?" 

Bran sat down and watched too. The poor girFs 
tender hands were bleeding from the stones, while her 
golden tresses rolled down over her eyes, and en^ 
tangled in her impatient fingers: but stül she worked 
frantically. Bran seemed suddenly to comprehend the 
case, rushed to the rescne, and be^ diggi^ too, with 
all her might 

Eaphael rose with a shmg, and joined in ÜA 
work. 
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"Hang these brüte instincts! Thej make one verj 
bot What was that?" 

A feeble moan rose from under the stones. A 
buman limb was uncovered. Tbe girl threw henelf 
on tbe place, sbrieking ber fatber^s name. Eaphael 
put ber gently back, and exerting bis wbole strcöigtli, 
drew out of tbe ruins a stalwart elderly man, in the 
dress of an officer of bigb rank. 

He still breatbed. Tbe girl lifted up bis bead and 
covered bim witb wild kisses. Raphael looked round 
for water; found a spring and a broken dierd, and 
batbed tbe wounded man^s temples tili be opened bis 
eyes, and sbowed signs of returnmg life. 

Tbe girl still sat by bim, fondling ber recovered 
treasure, and batbing tbe grizzled face in boly tears. 

'^It is no business of mine,'' said Eapbael. '^Come, 
Bran!" 

Tbe girl sprang up, tbrew berself at bis feet, kiased 
bis bands, called bim ber saviour, ber deliyerer, sent 
by ßod. 

"Not in tbe least, my cbild. You must thankmj 
teacber tbe dog, not me." 

And sbe took bim at bis word, and threw lier 
soft arms round Brands neck; and Bran iindentood 
it, and wagged ber tail, and licked tbe gentle ^ 
lovingly. 

"Intolerably absurd, all tbisl'^ said RaphaeL **I 
must be going, Bran." 

"You will not leave us? You surely will not bat« 
an old man to die bere?" 

" Why not? Wbat better tbing could bappea to 
bim?" 
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'* Nothing/' murmured tbe officer, who Lad not 
epoken before. 

«'All Qod! he is my father!" 

"WeU?" 

"He is my father!" 

"WeU?" 

'«You must save him! You sLall, I sayT* And 
8he seized BaphaeFs arm in the imperionsness of her 
passion. 

He shrogged his Shoulders; but feit, he knew not 
why, marvellously inclined to obey her. 

'*I may as well do this as anything eise, having 
nothing eise to do. Whither now, sir?*' 

"Whither you wilL Our troops are disgraced, our 
eagles taken. We are your prisoners by right of war. 
We foUow you." 

"Oh my fortune! A new responsibility ! Why 
cannot I stir, without live animals, from fleas upward, 
attachiug themselves to me? Is it not enough to have 
nine blind puppies at my back, and an old brüte at 
my heels, who will persist in saving my lifo, that I 
must be burdened over and above with a respectable 
elderly rebel and his daughter? Why am I not 
allowed by fate to care for nobody but myself ? Sir, 
I give you both your freedom. The world is wide 
enough for us alL I really ask no ransom.** 

"You seem philosophically disposed, my Mend.'* 

"I? Heaven forbidl I have gone right through 
that sloughi and come out sheer on the other side. 
For sweeping the last lingering taint of it out of me, 
I have to thank, not sulphur and exorcisms, but your 
goldiers and their moming^s work. Philosophy is 
ßuperfluous in a world where all are fools.^ 
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''Do you include yourself under that title?" 
"Most certainly, mj best sir. Don't feaicj tihati 
make anj exceptions. If I can in any way prove mj 
folly to you, I will do it' 

''Then help me and my daughter to Ostia." 
"A very fiiir instance. Well — my dog happens 
to be going that way; and, after all, you seem to h&ye 
a snfficient share of human imbecility to be a veiy fit 
companion for me. I hope, though, you do not set np 
for a wise man?" 1 

''God knows — no! Am I not of Heradian^s 
anny?" 

"True; and the young lady, here, made herseif so 
great a fool about you, that she actuaUy infected the 
very dog." 

"So we three fools will forth together." 

''And the greatest one, as usual, must help the 
rest But I have nine puppies in my £sunily alreadf. 
How am I to carry you and them?" 

"I will take them," said the girl; and Bran, after 
looking on at the transfer with a somewhat dubions 
face, seemed to satisfy herseif that all was right, and 
put her head contentedly under the girVs band. 

"Eh? You trust her, Bran?" said Baphael, in an 
undertone. "I must really emancipate znyself hom 
your Instructions if you require a similar simplicity in 
me. Stay! there wanders a mule without a rider; we 
may as well press him into the Service." 

He caught the mule, lifted the wottnded man into 
the saddle, and the cavalcade set fortb, tuming out 
of the high-road into a by-lane, which the officer, 
who seemed to know the countiy thoroughly, assoied 
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him would lead them to Ostia by an un&eqnented 
ronte. 

**If we airive there before sundown, we are saved,'' 
Said he. 

^'And in the mean time,*' answered Baphael, '^be- 
tween the dog and this dagger, which, as I take care 
to inform all comers, is delicatelj poisoned, we may 
keep ourselyes clear of marauders. And yet what a 
meddling fool I am!" he went on to himself. *^What 
possible interest can I have in this imcircumcised 
rebel? The least evil is, that if we are taken, which 
we most probably shall be, I shall be crucified for 
helping him to escape. Bat even if we get safe off — 
here is a firesh tie between me and those very brother 
fleas, to be rid of whom I have chosen beggary and 
starvation. Who knows where it may end? Poohl 
The man is like other men. He is certain, before 
the day is over, to prove imgratefol, or attempt the 
monntebank-heroic, or giye me some other excuse for 
bidding him good evening. And in the mean time, 
there is something quaint in ihe fact of finding so 
sober a respectability, with a yonng daughter too, 
abroad on Ihis fooFs errand, which really makes me 
corioos to discover with what vaiiety of flea I am to 
class him." 

£nt whüe Aben-Ezra was talking to himself about 
the father, he could not help, somehow, thinking about 
the danghter. Again and again he fonnd himself 
looking at her. She was, nndeniably, most beautifol. 
Her featores were not as regularly pafect as Hypatia's, 
nor her statore so commanding; but her face shone 
with a dear and joyfiil determiaation, and with a 
tender and modest Üionghtfdlness, such as he had 
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nevor beheld before iinited in one countenance; and as 
she stepped along, firmly and lighdy, hj lier father^s 
side, looping up lier ecattered tresses as she went, 
laughing at the struggles of her noisj burden, and 
looking up with raptore at her faüier's gradoallj 
brightening face, Baphael conld not help stealing 
glance after glance, and was surprised to find them 
rcttimed with a bright, honest, smiling gratitade, 
which met him Ml-eyed, as free from prudery as it 
was &om coquetry. ... "A lady she is,*' said he to 
himself; ''bat evidently no city one. There is natnre 
— or something eise, there, pure and unadulterated, 
without any of man^s additions or beantifications." 
And as he looked he began to feel it a pleasure, such 
as his weary heart had not known for many a year, 
simply to watch her. . . 

"Positively there is a foolish enjoyment after all in 
making other fleas smile. . . . Ass that I am! As if 
I had not drank all that ditch-water cup to the dregs 
years ago!" 

They went on for some time in silence, üll the 
officer, tuming to him — 

"And may I ask you, my quaint preserrer, whom 
I would have thanked before but for this foolisli 
faintness, which is now going ofiP, what and who yon 
are?" 

"A flea, sir — a flea — nothing more." 

"But a patrician flea, surely; to judge by yonr 
language and manners?** 

"Not that exacüy. True, I have been rieh, as the 
saying is; I may be rieh again, they teil me, when I 
am fool enough to choose." 

"Oh if we were but rieh!" sighed the girl. 
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"Ton wonld be very mihappy, my deax young 
lady. Believe a flea who has tried the experiment 
thoronghly." 

''Ah! but we could ransom my brother! and now 
vre can find no money tili we get back to Africa." 

*'And none then," said the o£&cer, in a low voice. 
'' You forget, my poor child, that I mortgaged ihe whole 
estate to raise my legion. We must not sbrink from 
looking at things as they are/' 

"^! and he is prisoner! be will be sold for a 
slave — perbaps — ab! perbaps crucified, for be is 
not a Boman! Ob, be will be cracified!'' and sbe bunt 
into an agony of weeping. . . . Snddenly sbe dasbed 
away ber tears and looked up clear and brigbt once 
more. "No! forgive me, fatber! Ood will protect bis 
own!" 

"My dear young lady," said Bapbael, "if you really 
dislike sucb a prospect for your brotber, and are in 
want of a few dirty coins wberewitb to prevent it, per- 
baps I may be able to find you ibem in Ostia." 

Sbe looked at bim incredulously, as ber eye glanced 
oyer bis rags, and tben, blusbing, begged bis pardon 
for ber unspoken tbougbts. 

"Well — as you dioose to suppose. But my dog 
bas been so civil to you already, äiat perbaps sbe may 
bave no objection to make you a present of tbat neck- 
lace of bers. I will go to tbe Eabbis, and we will 
make all rigbt; so don^t cry. I bäte crying; and tbe 
puppies are quite cbomsenougb for tbe present tragedy." 

"The Babbis? Are you a Jew?" asked the officer. 

"Yes, sir, a Jew. A^ai you, I presume, a Chris- 
tian: perbaps you may bave scruples about receiving 
-— your sect has generally none about taking — firom 
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one of oiir stubbom and imbelieving race. Don^t h^ 
frightened, though, for your conscience; I assnre 70a 
I am no more a Jew at heart than I am a ChristiaiL" 

"God lielp you, ihen!" 

^^Some one, or something, has helped me a great 
deal too much, for three-and-thirtj years of pamper- 
ing. But, pardon me, that was a stränge speech for a 
Cbistian/' 

"Tou must be a good Jew, sir, before you can be 
a good Christian.'' 

"Possibly. I intend to be neither — nor a good 
Pagan either. My dear sir, let us drop the subjeci 
It is beyond me. If I can be as good a brate animal 
as my dog there — it being first demonstrated that it is 
good to be good — I shall be very well content.'' 

The ofi&cer looked down on him with a stately, 
loving soirow. Baphael caught bis eye, and feit that 
he was in the presence of no common man. 

'^I must take care what I say here, I suspect, or I 
shall be entangled shortly in a regulär Socratic dia 
logue . . . And now, sir, may I retum yonr question, 
and ask who and what are you? I really have no in- 
tention of giving you üp to any CsBsar, Antiochus, 
Tiglath-Püeser, or other flea-devouring flea . . . They 
will fatten well enough without your blood. So I only 
ask as a Student of the great nothing-in-general, whicJi 
men call the universe." 

"I was prefect of a legion this moming. What I 
am now, you know as well as I." 

"Just what I do not I am in deep wonder at 
seeing your hilarity, when, by all flea-analogies, you 
ought to be either behowling your f!ate like Achilles on 
the shores of Styx, or pretending to grin and bear it, 



as I w taagbt tD do vim I plsyed al Scudsau To« 
aze not of tiua sea ccrübIt, ^ joa cooteMd Toondf 
a fool just mgwr 

'*Aad it would be hmgy vonld it ]iol> bdore joa 
made one of diem do as mndi? WeD, be it ao. A iool 
I am; yet, if God belps ns as fitf as Ostia, wliy slioiild 
I not be dieafnl?'^ 

•*Why shonld yoa?'' 

**Wbat better thing can bi^pen to a fbol, tkan that 
Grod shonld teach bim that be is one, wben be fancied 
bimself tbe wisest of the irise? Listen to me» sir. Four 
months ago I was blessed with healtb, honour, lands, 
firiends — all for which the heart of man coold wiah 
And if, for an insane ambition, I have chosen to risk 
all those, against the solenm wamings of the tructt 
friend, and the wisest saint, who treads this earth of 
GU)d's — shonld I not rejoice to have it proved to mo, 
even hj sach a lesson as this, that the friend who novor 
deceived me before was right in this case too; and that 
the God who has checked and tumed me for forty 
years of wild toil and warfare, wheneyer I dared to do 
what was right in the sight of my own eyes, has not 
forgotten me yet, or given np the thankless task of my 
education?'' 

**And who, pray, is this peerless friend?^* 

" Augostine of Hippo." 

"Hmnph! It had been better for the world in 
general, if the great dialectician had exortod bis powers 
of persuasion on Heraclian himself." 

*'He did so, but in vain ." 

''I don^t donbt it. I know the sloek Oount well 
enongh to judge what e£fect a sermon would have upon 
that smooth yalpine detcrmination of hfs. . . . ' An in« 
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strument in tho liands of God, my dear brother. . . We 
must obey His call, even to the death, &c. &c.^ " And 
Baphael laughed bitterly. 

"You know the Count?" 

"As well, sir, as I care to know any man." 

"I am sorry for your eyesight, then, sir," said the 
Prefect, severely, "if it has been able to discem no 
more than that in so august a character." 

"My dear sir, I do not doubt his excellence — nay, 
his inspiration. How well he divined the perfectly fit 
moment for stabbing his old comrade Stilicho! But 
really, as two men of the world, we must be aware by 
this time that every man has his price.^^ . . . 

"Oh, hushi hush!" whispered the girl. "You cannot 
guess how you pain him. He worships the Count. It 
was not ambition, as he pretends, but mere loyalty to 
him, which brought him here against his will." 

"My dear madam, forgive me. For your sake I 
am silent." • . • 

"For her sakel A pretty speech for me! What 
next?" said he to himself. "Ah, Bran, Bran, this is 
all your fault I" 

"For my sake? Oh, why not for your own sake? 
How sad to hear one — one like you, only sneering 
and speaking evil!" 

"Why then? If fools are fools, and one can safely 
call them so, why not do it?" 

"Ah — if God was merciM enough to send down 
his own Son to die for them, should we not be merciful 
enough not to judge their failings harshly?" 

"My dear young lady, spare a wom-out philosopher 
any new anthropologic theories. We really must push 
on a little faster, if we intend to reach Ostia to-m'ght" 
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But, for some reason or other, Eaphael sneered no 
more for a fall half-hour. 

Long, however, ere they reached Ostia, ihe night 
had fallen; and their Situation began to be more than 
questionably safe. Now and then a wolf, sliiJdng across 
the road toward bis gbastly Yeast, glided like a lank 
ghost out of the darkness, and into it again, answering 
Bran's growl by a gleam of bis white teeth. Then the 
Yoices of some marauding party rang coarse and loud 
through the still night, and made them hesitate and 
stop a wbile. And at last, worst of all, the measm-ed 
tramp of an imperial column began to roll like distant 
thunder aloi^ die piain below. They were advancing 
upon Ostia! What if they arrived there before the 
routed army could rally, and defend themselves long 
enougb to re-embark? . . . What if — a thousand ugly 
possibilities began to crowd up. 

"Suppose we found the gates of Ostia shut, and the 
LnperiaHsts bivouacked outside?^' said Eaphael, half to 
himselE 

"God would protect bis own," answered the girl; 
and Baphael had no heart to rob her of her hope, 
though he looked upon their chances of escape as grow- 
ing smaller and smaller every moment. The poor girl 
was weary; the mule weary also; and as they crawled 
along, at a pace whicb made it certain that the fast 
passing column would be at Ostia an hour before them, 
to join the vanguard of the pursuers , and aid them in 
investing the town, she had to lean again and again on 
RaphaeFs arm. Her shoes, unfitted for so rough a 
joumey, had been long since tom off, and her tender 
feet were marking eyeiy step with blood. Eaphael 
knew it by her faltering galt; and remarked, too, that 
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seither sigH nor mnrmtir passed her lips. But as foi 
helping her, he could not; and hegan to ctirse the iasiej 
which had led him to eschew even sandals as unworthy 
ihe self-dependence of a Cynic 

And so they crawled along, while Raphael and the 
Prefect, each guessing the terrible thonghts of the other, 
were thankM for the darkness which hid iheir despair- 
ing countenances from the yonng girl; she, on the other 
hand, chatting cheerMly, almost langhingly, to her 
silent father. 

At last the poor child stepped on some stone more 
sharp than usnal — and with a sudden "writhe and 
shriek, sank to the gronnd. Eaphael lifted her np, 
and she tried to proceed, but sank down again. . . . 
What was to be done? 

'^I expected this/^ said the Prefect, in a slow stately 
voice. '^Hear me, sirl Jew, Christian, or philosopher, 
6od seems to have bestowed on you a heart which I 
can trost. To yonr care I commit this girl — yonr 
property, like me, by right of war. Monnt her upon 
this miüe. Hasten with her — where you will — for 
GU)d will be there abo. And may He so deal with 
you, as you deal with her henceforth. An old and dis* 
graced soldier can do no more than die/' 

And he made an effort to dismount; but fainting 
from his wounds, sank upon the neck of the mule. Ba- 
phael and his daughter caught him in their arms. 

" Father I Father! Impossible! Craell Oh — do 
you think ihat I would have followed you Uther from 
Africa, against your own entreaties, to desert you now?" 

"My daughter, I commandT' 

The girl remained firm and silent 

•'How long have you leamed to disobey me? Lift 
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die old disgraced man dowu, sir, and leave him to die 
in the right place — on the battle-field where bis ge- 
neral set him." 

The girl sunk down on the road in an agony of 
weeping. "I must help myself, I see," said her father, 
dropping to the ground. "Authority vanishes before 
old age and humiliation. Victoria! Has your father no 
sins to answer for already, that you will send him be- 
fore bis God with yonr blood too upon bis head?" 

Still the girl sat weeping on the ground; while Ra- 
phael, utterly at bis wits^ end, tried bard to persnade 
himself that it was no concem of bis. 

"I am at the Service of either or of both, for life or 
death, only be so good as to settle it quickly . . . . 
Hell! here it is settled for us, with a vengeance!" 

And as he spoke, the tramp and jingle of horsemen 
rang along the lane, approaching rapidly. 

In an instant Victoria bad sprung to her feet — 
weakness and pain bad vanisbed. 

"There is one chance — one chance for him! Lift 
him over the bank, sir! Lift him over, while I run for- 
ward and meet them. My death will delay them long 
enongh for you to save him!" 

"Death?" cried Baphael, seizing her by the arm. 
"If that were all — " 

"God wiU protect his own," answered she, calmly, 
laying her finger on her lips; and then breaking from 
bis grasp in the strength of her heroism, vanisbed into 
the night. 

Her father tried to follow her, but feil on his face, 
groaning. Hapbael lifted him, strove to drag him up 
the steep bank: but his knees knocked togetber; a faint 
ßweat seemcd to melt every limb .... There was a 

Uypatia* L 17 
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pause, wliich seemed ages long .... Nearer and nearer 
came tlio trampling . . . . A sudden gleam of the moon 
revealed Victoria standing witli outspread arms, right 
before the horses' lieads. A heavenly glory seemed to 
batlie her from liead to foot . . . . or was it tears spark- 
ling in bis own eyes? .... Tben tbe grate and jar oi 
the horse-hoofs on the road, as they puUed up sud- 
denly .... He tumed bis face away and sbut hiß 
eyes .... 

"Wbat are you?" thundered a voice. 

"Victoria, the daughter of Majoricus the Prefect" 

The voice was low, but yet so clear and cabn, that 
every syllable rang through Aben-Ezra's tdngling eara... 

A shout — a shriek — the confased murrnur of 
many voices .... he looked up , in spite of himself — 
a horseman had sprung to the ground, and clasped Vic- 
toria in bis arms. The human beart of flesb, asleep for 
many a year, leaped into mad life within bis breast, and 
drawing bis dagger, he rushed into the throng — 

"Villains! Hellbounds! I wiU balk you! Sbe shall 
die first!" 

And the bright blade gleamed over Victoria's liead 
.... He was Struck down — blinded — balf-stiumed— 
but rose again with the energy of madness .... Whai 
was this? Soft arms around bim .... Victoria's! 

"Save bim! spare bim! He saved us! Sir! It i« 
my brotber! We are safe! Ob, spare tbe dogi It saved 
my fatber!" 

"We bave mistaken each other, indeed, sirl" saü 
a young Tribüne, in a voice trembling -mth joy. 
"Wbere is my fatber?" 

"Fifty yai-ds bebind. Down, Bran! Quiet! (* j 
Solomon mine ancestor, wby did you not prevent ma .' 
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making such an egregious fool of myself? Why, I 
shall be forced, in self-justification, to carry through 
tho farce!" 

There is no use telling what foUowed during the 
next five minutes, at the end of which time Eaphael 
found himself astride of a goodly war-horse, by the 
aide of the young Tribüne, who carriod Victoria before 
him. Two soldiers in the mean time were supporting 
the Frefect on his mule, and convincing that stabboi*n 
bearer of burdens that it was not quite so unable to 
trot as it had fancied, by the combined argoments of a 
drench of wine and two sword-points, while they 
heaped their general with blessings, and kissed his 
hands and feet. 

"Yonr father's soldiers seem to consider themselves 
in debt to him: not, sorely, for taking them where they 
could best run away?" 

"Ah, poor fellows!" said the Tribüne; "we have 
had as real a panic among ns as I ever read of in 
Arrian or Polybius. But he has been a father rather 
than a general to them. It is not often that, out of a 
routed army, twenty gallant men will volunteer to ride 
back into the enemy's ranks, on the chance of an old 
man^s breathing still/* 

"Then you knew where to find us?" said Victoria. 

"Some of them knew. And he himself showed us 
thls very by-road yesterday, when we took up our 
ground, and told us it might be of service on occasion 
— and so it has been." 

**But they told me that you were taken prisoner. 
Oh, the torture I have suffered for you!" 

"Silly child! Did you fancy my father's son would 
be taken alive? I and the first troop got away over 

17* 
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the gardeu walls; and cat our way out into the plaio, 
three hours ago/' 

"Did I not teil yon,*^ said Victoria, leaning toward 
Kaphael, "that Gk>d would protect bis own?*^ 

"You did," answered he; and feil into a long 
fiilent meditation. 



\ 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

The Rocks of the Sircna. 

These four months Lad been busy and eventM 
enough to Hypatia and to Philammon; yet the events 
and the business were of so gradual and uniform a 
tenour, that it is as well to pass quickly over them, 
and show wbat bad bappened prmcipallj bj its e£Pects. 

The robnst and fiery desert-lad was now metamor- 
phosed into tbe pale and tbougbtfiil Student, oppressed 
with tlie weigbt of careful tbougbt and weary memory. 
But tbose remembrances were all recent ones. With 
his entrance into Hypatia^s lecture-room, and into the 
fair realms of Greek thought, a new life had begun for 
him; and the Laura, and Pambo, and Arsenius, 
seemed dim phantoms from some antenatal existence, 
which faded day by day before the inrush of new and 
startling knowledge. 

But though the Mends and scenes of his childhood 
had fallen back so swiftly into the far horizon, he was 
not lonely. His heart found a lovelier, if not a 
healthier home, than it had ever known before. For 
during those four peaceM and busy months of study 
there had sprung up between Hypatia and the beautiful 
boy one of those pure and yet passionate fi-iendships 
— call them rather, with St. Augustine, by the sacred 
name of love — which, fair and holy as they are 
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wLeri Üify link Tontli to yonth, or giil to giil, icid 
tL<;ir füll perfecdon onlj between man and woma 
1*he tmselfisli adoradon niäi which a maiden m^ bov 
down before some stiong and holy priest, or in& 
wbicb an entboBiastic boy may cHn^ to the wise uA 
tender matron, wbo, amid the tnimoil of the worid, 
and the pride of beaaty, and the cares of wifehood, 
bcndfl down to him witb connsel and enconragemeot 
— earth knows no fairer bonds tban these, save wedded 
lovo it^elf. And that second relation, motherly radier 
than sisterlj, had bonnd Philammon witb a golden 
chain to the wondrous maid of Alexandria. 

From the commencement of bis attendance in her 
bictune-room she had snited her disconrses to what sbe 
fancied wcre bis especial Spiritual needs; and manr 
a glance of the eye towards bim, on any peculiarly 
important Bentence, set the poor boy's beart beatingat 
that sign that the words were meant for bim. But be- 
i'orci a montli was past, won by the intense attention 
with which ho watched for every utterance of hers, she 
liad pc^rsuaded her father to give bim a place in the 
library as ono of bis pupils, among tbe youths vho 
woro employed there daily in transcribing , as well« 
in study ing, tho authors then in fasbion. 

Sho saw him at first but seldom — more seldom 
tluui sho would have wished: but sbe dreaded ^ 
tongue of scandal, heathen as well as Christian, ftod 
contonted hci'self with inquiring daily from ber fiither 
about tho progress of the boy. And wben at time« 
sho eutorod for a moment the library, wbere he »^ 
writing, or passcd him on ber way to tbe Musemn, 
a look was interchanged, on ber part of most gracions 
nppi*oval, and on bis of adoring gratitude, wbich wss 
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enongh for both. Her spell was working surely; and 
slie was too confident in her own cause and her own 
powers to wish to huny that transformation for which 
she so fondly hoped. 

"He must begin at the beginning," thought she to 
herseif. "Mathematics and the Parmenides are enoiigh 
for him as yet. Without a training in the liberal 
Sciences he cannot gain a faith worthy of those gods, 
to whom some day I shall present him; and I should 
find his Christian ignorance and fanaticism transferred, 
whole and rüde, to the service of those gods whose 
shrine is nnapproachable save to the spiritnal man, who 
has passed through the successive vestibules of science 
and philosophy." 

But soon, attracted herseif, as much as wishing to 
attract him, she employed him in copying manuscripts 
for her own use. She sent back his themes and 
declamations, corrected with her own band; and 
Philammon laid them by in his little garret at Eudae- 
mon's honse as precious badges of honour, after ex- 
hibiting them to the reverential and envious gaze of 
the little porter. So he toiled on, early and late, 
counting himself well paid for a week's intense exer- 
tion by a single smile, or word of approbation, and 
went home to pour ont his sonl to his host on the one 
inexhaustible theme which they had in common — 
Hypatia and her perfections. He wonld have raved 
often enongh on the same subject to his fellow-pnpils, 
but he shrank not only from their artificial city 
raanners, but also from their morality, for suspecting 
which he saw but too good cause. He longed to go 
out into the streets, to proclaim to the whole world the 
treasure which he had found, and call on all to come 
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and share it 'K'itli bim. For thero was no jealousy in 
that pure love of bis. Coold he have seen her 
lavishüig on thonsands far greater favonrs than she had 
conferred on him, he wonld have rejoiced in the thougbt 
that there were so many more blest beings upou earth, 
and have loved them all and every one as brothers, 
for having deserved her notice. Her veiy beauty, when 
bis first flush of wonder was past, he ceased to mention 

— ceased even to thmk of it. Of conrse she must 
be beautiful. It was her right; the natural comple- 
ment of her other graces: but it was to bim onlj what 
the mother^s smile is to the infant, the snnlight to the 
skylark, the mountain-breeze to the bunter — an 
inspiring element, on which he fed uneonsciouslj. 
Only when he donbted for a moment some especially 
startling or fanciful assertion, did be become reallj 
aware of the great lovehness of her who made it; and 
then bis heart silenced bis jadgment witb the thought 

— Could any but true words come out of those perfect 
lips? — any but royal thoughts take shape witbinthat 
queenly bead? .... Poor fool! Yet was it not natural 
enough? 

Then, gradually, as she passed the boy, poring 
over bis book in some alcove of the Museum gardens, 
she would invite bim by a glance to join the knot of 
loungers and questioners who dangled about her and 
her father, and fancied themselves to be reprodudng 
the days of the Athenian sages amid the groves of 
another Academus. Sometimes, even, she had beckoned 
bim to her side as she sat in some retired arbonr, 
attendcd only by her father; and there some passing 
Observation, eamest and personal, bowever lofty and 
measured, made bim aware, as it was intended to do, 
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ihat slie had a deeper interest in Idm, a livelier 
sympathy for him, ihan for ihe many; that he was in 
her eyes not merely a pupil to be instructed, but a 
Boul whom sbe desired to educate. And those delicious 
gleams of sunlight grew more frequent and more pro- 
tracted ; für by eacb she satisfied herseif more and more 
that she had not mistaken either his powers or his 
susceptibilities', and in each, whether in public or 
private, Philammon seemed to bear himself more 
worthily. For over and above the natural ease and 
dignity which accompanies physical beauty, and the 
modesty, self-restraint, and deep eamestness, which he 
had acquired under the discipline of the Laura, his 
Greek character was developing itself in all its quick- 
ness, subtlety, and versatility, until he seemed to 
Hypatia some young Titan, by the side of the flippant, 
hasty, and insincere talkers who made up her chosen 
circle. 

But man can no more live upon Piatonic love, than 
on the more prolific species of that common ailment; 
and for the ßist month Philammon would have gone 
hungry to his couch fall many a night, to lie awake 
fi*om baser causes than philosophic meditation, had it 
not been for his magnanimous host, who never lost 
heart for a moment, either about himself, or any other 
human being. As for Philammon's going out with 
him to eam his bread, he would not hear of it Did 
he suppose that he could meet any of those monkish 
rascals in the street, without being knocked down and 
carried off by main force? And beside, there was a sort 
of impiety in allowing so hopeful a Student to neglect 
the "Divine Ineffable" in order to supply the base 
necessitios of the teeth. So he should pay no rent for 
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bis lodgiugs — ])Ositively none; and as for eatables — 
why, ho must himself work a little Härder in order to 
cater for both. Had not all bis neigbbours tbeir litters 
üf cbildren to provido for, wbile be, tbanks to the 
immortals, bad been far too wise to bnrden tbe earth 
witb animals wbo would add to tbe ngliness of their 
fatber tbe Tartarean bue of tbeir motber? And after 
all, Pbilammon could pay bim back when be became 
a great sopbist, and made money, as of conrse be would 
some day or otber; and in tbe mean time, something 
migbt tum up — tbings were always tuming up for 
tbose wbom tbe gods favoured; and besides, be had 
fiilly ascertained that on tbe day on wbicb be first met 
Pbilammon, tbe planets were favourable, tbe Mercury 
beiug in something or otber, be forgot wbat, wiÄ 
Helios, wbicb portended for Pbilammon, in bis opinion, 
a similar career witb that of the glorious and devout 
Emperor Julian. 

Pbilammon winced somewbat at the bint; whicli 
seemed to have an ugly verisimilitude in it: but still, 
pbilpsophy be must leam, and bread be must eat; so 
be submitted. 

But oue evening, a few days after be bad heen 
admitted as Tbeon's pupil, be found, mucb to bis 
astonishment, lying on tbe table in bis garret, an 
undeniable glittering gold piece. He took it down 
to tbe porter tbe next moming, and begged bim to 
d Iscover tbe owner of tbe lost coin, and retum it duly. 
But wbat was bis surprise, when tbe little man, amid 
endless capers and gesticulations, informed bim, ¥ath 
an air of mystery, that it was anytbing but lost; that 
bis arrears of rent bad been paid for bim; and that, 
by tbe bounty of tbe upper powers, a fresb piece of 
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com would be forthcoming every month. In vain 
Philammon demanded to know who was bis benefactor. 
Eiidsemon resolutely kept tbe secret, and imprecated a 
whole Tartarus o£. unnecessary curses on bis wife if 
sbe allowed ber feinale gamility — tbougb tbe poor 
croature seemed never to open her lips from moming 
tili nigbt — to betray so great a mystery. 

Who was tbe unknown friend? There was but one 
person wbo could bave done it . . . And yet be dared 
not — tbe tbongbt was too delightM — tbink tbat it 
was sbe. It must bave been ber fatber. Tbe old man 
bad asked bim more tban once about tbe State of bis 
purse. True, be bad always retomed evasive answers; 
bnt tbe kind old man must bave divined tbe trutb. 
Ougbt be not — must be not — go and tbank bim? 
No; perbaps it was more courteous to say notbing. If 
be — sbe — for of course sbe bad permitted, perbaps 
advised, tbe gift — bad intended bim to tbank tbem, 
would tbey bave so carefully concealed tbeir own 
generosity? . . . Be it so, tben. But bow would be not 
repay tbem for it! How deligbtful to be in her debt 
for anytbing — for everytbingl Would tbat be could 
bave tiie enjoyment of owing ber existence itself! 

So he took tbe coin, bought unto bimself a cloak 
of tbe most pbilosopbic fasbion, and went bis way, 
such as it was, rejoicing. 

But bis faitb in Cbristianity? Wbat bad become 
of tbat? 

Wbat usually bappens in such cases. It was not 
dnad; but nevertbeless it bad fallen fast asleep for 
tbe time being. He did not disbelieve it; he would 
bave been shocked to hear such a thing asserted of 
bim: but he happened to be busy believing something 
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eise — geometry, conic scctions, cosmogonies, psjcho- 
logies and what not And so it befel that he had not 
just tben time to believe in Christianitj. He recollected 
at times its existence; but even Uien, he neither 
affirmed nor denied it When he had solved the great 
questions — those which Hypatia set forth as the roots 
of all knowledge — how the world was made, and 
what was the origin of evil, and what bis own pcr- 
sonality was, and — that being setüed — whether he 
had one, with a few other preliminary mattei*s, then it 
would be time to retum, with bis enlarged light, to the 
study of Christianity; and if, of course, Christian! ty 
should be found to be at variance with that enlarged 
light, as Hypatia seemed to think. . . . Why, then — 
What then? . . . He would not think about such dis- 
agreeable possibilities. Sufficient for the day was the 
evil thereof. Possibilities? It was impossible. . . . 
Philosophy could not mislead. Had not Hypatia de- 
fincd it, as man^s search after the unseen? And if he 
found the unseen by it, did it not come to just the 
same thing as if the unseen had revealed itself to him? 
And he must find it — for logic and mathematics conld 
not err. K every step was correct, the condusion must 
be correct abo; so he must end, afker all, in the 
right path — that is, of course, supposing Christianity 
to be the right path — and retum to fight the church's 
battles, with the sword which he had wrested from 
Goliath the Philistine. . . . But he had not won the 
sword yet: and in the mean while, leaming was weary 
work; and sufficient for the day was the good, as well 
as tlie evil, thereof. 

So, enablod by bis gold coin each month to devote 
himself entirely to study, he became very much what 
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Peter woald have coarsely termed a heathen. At first, 
indeed, he slipped into the Christian churches, from a 
habit of conscience. But habits soon grow sleepy; the 
fear of discovery and recaptnre made his attendance 
more and more of a labour. And keeping himself 
apart as much as possible from the congregation, as a 
lonely and secret worshipper, he soon found himself as 
separate from them in heart as in daily lifo. He feit 
ihat they, and even more than they, ihose flowery and 
bombastie pulpit rhetoricians, who were paid for their 
sermons by the clapping and cheering of the congrega- 
tion, were not thmking of, longing alter, the same 
things as himself. Besides, he never spoke to a 
Christian; for the negress at his lodgings seemed to 
avoid him — whether from modesty or terror, he conld 
not teil; and cnt ofiP ihus from the ontward *'com- 
munion of saants," he found himself fast parting away 
from the inward one. So he went no more to church; 
and looked the other way, he hardly knew why, when- 
ever he passed the Csesarenm; and Cyril, and all his 
mighty Organization, became to him another world, 
with which he had even less to do than with those 
planets over his head, whose mysterious movements, 
and symbolisms, and influences Hypatia^s lectores on 
astronomy were just opening before his bewildered 
imagination. 

Hypatia watched all this with growing self-satis* 
faction, and fed herseif with the dream that through 
Fhilammon she might see her wildest hopes realized. 
After the manner of women, she crowned him, in her 
own imagination, with all powers and excellences 
which she would have wished him to possess, as well 
as with those which he actually manifested, tili Phil- 
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ammon would have been as mucL astonished as seif- 
gloriüed could he haye seen the idealized caricature 
of liimself which the sweet enthusiast had painted for 
her private enjoyment They were blissfdl months, 
those, to poor Hypatia. Orestes, for some reason or 
other, had neglected to urge his suit, and the 
Iphigenia-sacrifice had retired mercifollj into the 
bacl^ound. Perhaps she should be able now to 
accomplish all without it And yet — it was so long 
to wait! Years might pass before Philammon^s educa- 
tion was matured, and with them golden opportonities 
which might never recur again. 

^^Ah!^' she sighed at times, '^that Julian had lived 
a generation later! That I could have brought all 
mj hard-eamed treasures to the feet of the Poet of the 
Sun, and cried, "Take me! — Hero, warrior, states- 
man, sage, priest of the God of Light! Take thj 
slave! Command her — send her — to martyrdom, if 
thou wilt!" A petty price would that have been where- 
with to buy the honour of being the meanest of thy 
apostles, the fellow-labourer of lamblichus, Maximus, 
Libanius, and the choir of sages who upheld the throne 
of the last true Caesar!" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Nephelococcuguia. 

Hypatia had always avoided carefiilly discussing 
with Philammon any of those points on which slie 
differed from his former faith. She was content to let 
the divine light of pliilosophy penetrate by its own 
power, and educo its own conclusions. But one day, 
at the very time at which this history reopens, she was 
tempted to speak more openly to her pupil than she 
yet had done. Her father had introduced him, a few 
days before, to a new work of hers on Mathematics ; 
and the delighted and adoring look with which the 
boy welcomed her, as he met her in the Museum 
Gardens, pardonably tempted her curiosity to inquii*e 
what miracles her own -vvisdom might have abeady 
worked. She stopped in her walk, and motioned her 
father to begin a conversation with Philammon. 

"Well!" asked the old man, with an encouraging 
smile, "and how does our pupil like his new — " 

"You mean my conic sections, father? It is hardly 
fair to expect an unbiassed answer in my presence." 

"Why so?" Said Philammon. "Why should I not 
teil you, as well as all the world, the fresh and won- 
derful field of thought which they have opened to me, 
in a few short hom*s?" 

"What then?" asked Hypatia, smiling, as if she 
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knew what the ans wer would be. "In what does m; 
commentary differ &om the original text of Apollonius, 
on which I have so Mthfdllj based it?" 

"Oh, as much as a living bodj difTers irom. a dead 
one. Instead of mere dry disquisitions on the pro- 
perties of lines and curves, I fonnd a mine of poetry 
and theology. Every dull mathematical formnla seemed 
transfigiired, as if b j a miracle, into the symbol of 
Bome deep and noble principle of the nnseen world.'' 

"And do you think that he of Perga did not see 
as mach? or that we can pretend to snrpass, in depth 
of insight, the sages of the eider world? £e sure Üiat 
they, like the poets, meant only spiritual things, even 
when they seem to talk only of physical ones, and 
concealed heaven under an earthly garb, only to hide 
it £rom the eyes of the profane; while we, in these 
degenerate days, must Interpret and display each detail 
to the dull ears of men." 

"Do you think, my young friend," asked Theon, 
"that mathematics can be valuable to the philosopher 
otherwise than as vehicles of spiritual tmth? Are we 
to study numbers merely that we may be able to keep 
aocounts; or as Fythagoras did, in order to dednce 
from their laws the ideas by which the universe, man, 
Divinity itself, consists?" 

"That seems to me certainly to be the nobler pur- 
pose." 

"Or conic sections, that we may know better Low 
to construct machinery; or rather to devise from them 
Symbols of the relations of Deity to its various emana- 
üons?" 

"You uso your dialectic like Socrates himself, my 
father," said Hypatia. 
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"If I do, it is only for a temporaiy purpose. 
I shonld be sony to accustom Philammon to suppose 
tLat the essence of philosophy was to be found in 
those minute investigations of words and analyses of 
notions, wbich seem to constitate Plato^s chief power 
m the eyes of those who, like the Christian sophist 
Augnstine, worship bis letter while thej neglect bis 
spiiit; not seeing that those dialogaes, wbich thej 
fancy the shrine itsel^ are but vestibules - — " 

"Say rather, veils, father," 

"Veils, indeed, wbich were intended to baffle the 
rüde gaze of the camal minded; bnt still vestibules, 
tbrough wbich the enligbtened soul might be led up 
to the inner sanctuary, to the Hesperid gardens and 
golden fruit of the Timssus and the oracles. . . . And 
for myself, were but those two books left, I care not 
wbether every other writing in the world perished to- 
morrow." * 

"Ton must except Homer, father." 

"Tes, for the herd But of what use would 

be be to ihem without some spiritnal commentary?^' 

"He would teil them as litüe, perhaps, as the circle 
tölls to the carpenter who draws one with bis com« 
passes/' 

"And what is the meaning of the drcle?" asked 
Fbilanmion« 

"It may have infinite meanings, like every other 
natural phenomenon; and deeper meanings in pro- 
portion to the exaltation of the soul wbich beholds it. 
But, consider, is it not, as the one perfect figure, the 
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very symbol of the totalify of tho spiiitaal woild; j 
whicli, like it, is invisible, except at its circumfennee, 
wkere it is limited by the dead gross phenomena of 
sensaons matter? And even as the cLrcle takes iti 
origin from one centre, itself unseen, — a point, tf 
Enclid defines it, whereof neither parts, nor magnitode 
can be predicated, — does not the world of spiriis le- 
volve round one abysmal being, unseen and indefinabls 
— in itself, as I have so often preached, notbing, for , 
it is conceivable only hj the negation of all properties, 
even of those of reason, virtae, force: and 76t, like 
the centre of the drcle, the cause of all other 
existences?" 

^^I see,^' Said Philammon; for the moment, cer 
tainlj, the seid abysmal Deitj strack him as a boom- 
what chill and harren notion. . . .-. bnt that migB 
be caused only by the dulness of bis own ephiid 
pereeptions. At all events, if it was a logical con- 
clasion, it must be right. 1 

^^Let that be enough for the present. Hereafter ^ 
you may be — I fancy that I know you well enau^ 
to prophesy that you will be — able to recognise i» 
the equilateral triangle inscribed within the drde, »xi 
touching it only with its angles, the ihree saprt' 
sensual principles of existence, which are containediB 
deity as it manifests itself in the physical amy<m 
coinciding with its utmost limits, and yet, like it, ib- 
dependent on that unseen central One which none to 
name.^' 

^^Ahl" Said poor Philammon, blnsliing acsäsi^ 
the sense of bis own dulness, ^'I am, indeed, wH 
worthy to have such wisdom wasted npon my baitt 
feet apprehension But, if I may dare to isk 
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« • . . does not Apollomus regard the circle, like all 
other cnrves, as not depending primarily on its own 
ceutre for its existence, but as generated by the section 
of any cone by a plane at right angles to its axis?" 

^^But mnst we not draw, or at least conceive a 
circle, in order to prodnce ihat cone? And is not 
the axis of that cone detennined by the centre of that 
circle?" 

Philammon stood rebuked. 

"Do not be ashamed; you have only, nnwittingly, 
laid open another, and, perhaps, as deep a symbol. 
Can you guess what it is?" 

Philammon puzzled in vain. 

"Does it not show you this? That, as every con- 
ceivable right section of the cone discloses the circle, 
so in all which is fair and Symmetrie you will discover 
Deity, if you but analyze it in a right and Symmetrie 
direction?" 

"Beautiful!" said Philammon, while the old man 
added, 

"And does it not show us, too, how the one perfect 
and original philosophy may be discovered in all great 
writers, if we have but that scientific knowledge, which 
will enable us to extract it?" 

"True, my father: but just now, I wish Philammon, 
by such thoughts as I have suggested, to rise to that 
higher and more spiritual insight into nature, which 
reveals her to us as instinct throughout — all fair and 
noble forms of her at least — with Deit^ itself ; to 
make him feel that it is not enough to say, wiih ihe 
Christians, that God has made the world, if we make 
that very assertion an excuse for believing that his 
presence has been ever since withdrawn from it" 

18* 
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^^Ghristiaus, I think, would hardlj saj that,'^ said : 
Philammon. 

"Not in words. But, in fact, they regard Deity as 
the maker of a dead macliine, whicli, once madp, wiB 
move of itself thenceforth, and repndiate as heretics 
every philosophic thinker, whether Gnostic or Piatonist, 
wlio, nnsatisfied with so dead, barren, and sordid a 
conception of the glorious all, wishes to honour the ; 
Deity by acknowledging bis universal presence, and to 
believe, bonestly, the assertion of their own Scriptures, 
tbat He lives and moves, and bas bis being in thd 
nniverse." 

Pbilammon genüy suggested tbat tbe passage in 
question was worded somewbat difPerently in the 
Scripture. 

"True. But if tbe one be trae, its converse wül 
be true also. 1£ tbe universe lives and moves, and 
bas its being in Hirn, must He not necessarily pervade 
all tbings?" 

"Wby? — Forgive my dulness, and explain." 

"Because, if He did not pervade all tbings, those 
tbings wbicb He did not pervade would be as it were 
interstices in His being, and in so far, witbont Hirn?" 

"True, but still tbey would be witbin TTi« circnm- 
ference." 

"Well argued. But yet tbey would not live in 
Hirn, but in tbemselves. To live in Hirn tbey mnst 
be pervaded by His life. Do you tbink it possible — 
do you tbink it even reverent to affirm tbat tbere can 
be anytbing witbin tbe infinite gloiy of Deity wbich 
bas tbe power of excluding from tbe spaoe wbicb it 
occupies tbat very being from wbicb it draws its worth> 
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and which must haye originally pervaded that thing, in 
Order to bestow on it its Organization and its life? 
Does He retire after creating, from the Spaces wliich 
he occupied during creation, reduced to the "base ne- 
cessity of making room for His own universe, and en- 
dure the suffering — for the analogy of all material 
nature teils us that it is snflTering — of a foreign body, 
like a thom within the flesh, subsisting within his own 
substance? Kather believe that His wisdom and 
splendour, like a subtle and piercing fire, insinuates 
itself etemally with resisüess force through every 
organized atom, and that were it withdrawn bnt for an 
instant from the petal of the meanest flower, gross 
matter, and the dead chaos from which it was formed, 

would be all which would remain of its loveliness 

"Yes" — she went on, after the method of her 
school, who preferred, like most decaying ones, ha- 
rangues to dialectic, and synthesis to induction. . . . 
"Look at yon lotus-flower, rising like Aphrodite from 
the wave in which it has slept throughout the night, 
and saluting, with bending swan-neck, that snn wluch 
it will foUow lovingly around the sky. Is there no 
more there than brüte matter, pipes and fibres, colour 
and shape, and the meaningless life<in-death which 
men caU Vegetation? Those old Egyptian priests 
knew better, who could see in the nnmber, in the 
form of those ivory petals and golden stamina, in that 
mysterious daily biröi out of the wave, in that nightly 
baptism, from wHch it rises each morning re-bom to a 
new life, the signs of some divine idea, some mysterious 
law, common to the flower itself, to the white-robed 
priestess who held it in the temple-rites , and to the 
goddess to wliom they botb were consccrated. . . . l^he 
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flowar of lu ! ... Ali — welL Natme harn her mi 
sjmbolfy as well as ber fiür ones. And in prop orf« 
MM a miagoided naüon liss fogotten the w anhi p of kr 
to whom thejr owed tiieir grettness, for no^d and hu- 
baric sapemidaDM, so bas her sacred flower giown 
nurer and more rare, tili now — fit emblem at Hnb 
wonhip over wliich it nsed to shed its peifmne — it is 
onlj to be finmd m gardens such as these — a cmio- 
mty to the vulgär, and, to such as me, a Kn gtu au g mo- 
miment of wisdom and of gloiy past awaj.'' 

Philanmion, it maj be seen, was £nr advanoed hy 
this time; £oi he bore the aUusions to Isis wtthoiit the 
slightest shodder, Naj — he dared even to offer con* 
solation to the beautifal monmer. 

'^ The philosopher/* he said, ''will hardly lament 
the I088 of a mere outward idolatry. For if , as 70a 
seem to think, there were a root of spiritaal trath in 
the symbolism of natnre, that cannot die. And thm 
the lotufl-flower must still retain its meaning, as long as 
its species exists on earth.^' 

"Idolatry!" answered she, with a smile. "Uj 
pupil must not repeat to me that wom-out Ghristiaii 
calumny. Into whatsoever low snperstitions the pions 
vulgär may have fallen, it is the Christians now, and 
not the heathens, who are idolaters. They wbo ascribe 
miraculous power to dead men^s bones; who make 
temples of dbamel-houses, and bow before the imag« 
of Üio meanest of mankind, have surely no xight to 
aocuso of idolatry the Greek or the Egyptian, who 
embodies in a form of symbolic beau^ ideas beyond 
the reach of words. 

''Idolatry? Do I worship the Pharos when I giM 
at it, as I do for honrs, wiih loving awe, as the tokea 
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(o me of the all-conquering xniglit of Hellas? Do I 
worship . the roll on which Homer^s words axe written, 
when I welcome with delight the celestial truths which 
it nnfolds to me, and even prize and love the material 
book for the sake of the message which it brings? Do 
you £uiC7 that any but the vägar worship the image 
itself, or dream that it can help or hear them? Does 
the lover mistake his mistress*s pictore for the living, 
speaking realitj? We worship äie idea of which the 
image is a symboL Will you blame us because we 
use that symbol to represent the idea to our own affec- 
tions and emotions, instead of leaving it a harren 
notion, a vague Imagination of our own intellect?" 

^^Then/* asked Philammon, with a faltering yoice, 
jet unable to restrain his cnriosity, "then you do re- 
verence the heathen gods?" 

Why Hypatia should have feit this question a sore 
one, puzzled Philammon; but she evidently did feel it 
as such, for she answered haughtily enough — 

"If Cyril had asked me that question, I shonld 
have disdained to answer. To ybu I will teil, that 
before I can answer your question you must leam what 
those whom you call headien gods are. The vulgär, 
or rather those who find it their interest to calumniate 
the vulgär for the sake of confounding philosophers 
with them, may fancy them mere human beings, subject 
like man to the sufferings of pain and love, to the 
limitations of personality. We, on the other band, 
have been taught by the primsval philosophers of 
Greece, by the priests of ancient Egypt, and die sages 
of Babylon, to recognise in them the tmiversal powers 
of nature, those children of the all-quickening spirit, 
vi'liich are but various emanations of the one primeval 
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tinity — say ratber, various phases of that uiiity', as 
it has been variously conceived, according to the dif- 
ferences of climate and race, by the wise of different 
nations. And tbus, in onr ejes, he wbo reverences the 
many, worships by that very act, with the higbest and 
Adlest adoration, the one of whose perfection tbey are 
the partial antitypes; perfect cach in themselves, bnt 
each the image of only one of its perfections." 

"Why, then," said Philammon, much reKeved by 
this ezplanation, **do yon so dislike Cbristianity? may 
it not be one of the many methods?^* — 

'^Because," she answered, inteimpting him impa- 
tienüy, '^because it denies itself to be one of those 
many meihods, and stakes its existence on the denial; 
because it arrogates to itself the exclusive revelation of 
the Divine, and cannot see, in its self-conceit, that its 
own doctrines disprove that assnmption by their simi- 
larity to those of all creeds. There is not a dogma of 
the Galileans which may not be foond, nnder some form 
or other, in some of those veiy religions from which it 
pretends to disdain borrowingJ' 

''Except,'' said Theon, ''its exaltation of all which 
is human and low-bom, illiterate and levelling.'' 

''Except that — But look! here comes some one 
whom I cannot — do not choose to meet Tum this 
way — quick!" 

And Hypatia, tuming pale as death, drew her 
father with unphilosophic haste down a side walk. 

''Yes," she went on to herseif, as soon as she had 
recovered her equanimity. ''Were this Galilean super- 
stition content to take its place humbly among the 
other 'religiones lidtas* of ihe empire, one might to- 
lerate it well enough, as an anthropomorphic adumbra- 
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tion of divine tliings fitted for the base and toiling 
herd; perhaps peculiarly fitted, because peculiarly flat- 
tering to them. Biit now — " 

"There is Miriam again," said Philammon, "right 
before us!" 

"Miriam?" asked Hypatia, severely. "You know 
her, then? How is tbat?" 

"She lodges at Eudsemon^s house, as I do," an- 
swered Philammon, frankly. "Not ihat I ever inter- 
cbanged, or wish to interchange, a word with so base 
a Creatore." 

"Do not! I Charge youl" said Hypatia, almost 
imploringly. But there was now no way of avoiding 
her, and perforce Hypatia and her tormentress met 
face to face. 

"One Word! one moment, beautiful lady," began 
the old woman, with a slavish obeisance. "Nay, do 
not push by so cruelly. I have — see what, I have 
for you!" and she held out, with a mysterions air, "The 
Rainbow of Solomon." 

"Ah! I knew you would stop a moment — not for 
the ring^s sake, of course, nor even for the sake of one 
who once ofltered it to you. — Ah! and where is he 
now? Dead of love, perhaps! At least, here is his 

last token to the fairest one, the cruel one Well, 

perhaps she is right To be an empress — an 

empressl . . . Far finer than anything the poor Jew 
coiüd have offered. . . • But still .... An empress need 
not be above hearing her subjects' petition" .... 

All this was uttered rapidly, and in a wheedling 
undertone, with a continual snaky writhing of her 
whole body, except her eye, which seemed, in the in- 
teuse üxity of its glare to act as a fulcrum for all her 
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limbs; aud from that eye, as long as it kept its myste- 
rious hold, there wa^ no escaping. 

"What do you mean? What have I to do with 
this ring?" asked Hypatia, half frightened. 

"He who owned it once, offers it to you now. You 

recollect a litüe black agate '-— a paltn^ thing 

If you have not thrown it away, as you most likely 
haye, he wishes to redeem it with this opal . . . a gern 
surely more fit for such a hand as that." 

"He gave me the agate, and I shall keep it." 

"But this opal — worth, oh worth ten thousand 
gold pieces — in exchange for that paltry broken 
thing, not worth one?" 

"I am not a dealer, like you, and have not yet 
learnt to value things by their money price. If that 
agate had been worth money, I would never haye ac- 
cepted it," 

"Take the ring, take it, my darling," whispeied 
Theon, impatienüy; "it will pay all our debts." 

"Ah, that it will — pay them all," answered the 
old woman, who seemed to have mysteriously over- 
heard him. 

"What? — my fatherl Would you, too, counsel 
me to be so mercenary? My good woman," she went 
on, tuming to Miriam, "I cannot expect you to under- 
stand the reason of my refiisaL You and I have a 
different Standard of worth. But, for the sake of the 
talisman engraven on that agate, if for no other reason, 
I cannot give it up." 

"Ah! for the sake of the talisman! That is wise, 
now! That is noble! Like a philosopher! Oh, I 
will not say a word more. Let the beautißil prophetess 
keep the agate, and take the opal too-, for see, there 
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is a charm on it also! The name by which Solomon 
compelled the demons to do bis bidding. Look! What 
migbt you not do now, if you knew how to nse tbat! 
To bave great glorions angels, witb six wings eacb, 
bowing at yoTir feet wbensoever you called them, and 
saying, 'Here am I, mistress, send me/ Only look 
atiti" 

Hypatia took the tempting bait, and examined it 
with more curiosity than she wonld have wished to 
confess; while the old woman went on: — 

'^But the wise lady knows how to nse die black 
agate, of course? Aben-Ezra told her that, did he 
not?" 

Hypatia blnshed somewhat; she was ashamed to 
confess that Aben-Ezra had not revealed the secret to 
her, probably not believing that there was any, and 
that the talisman had been to her only a corions play- 
thing, of which she liked to believe one day that it 
might possibly have some oceuit virtne, and the next 
day to laugh at the notion as nnphilosophical and bar- 
baric; so she answered, rather severely, that her secrets 
were her own property, 

'^Ah, then! she knows it all — the fortunate lady! 
And the talisman has told her whether Heraclian has 
lost or won Rome by this time, and whether she is to 
be the mother of a new dynasty of Ptolemies, or to 
die a virgin, which the Foor Angels avert! And snrely 
she has had the great Dnmon come to her already, 
when she mbbed the flat side, has she not!" 

^*Go, foolish woman; I am not like yon, ihe dupe 
of childish snperstitions." 

"Childish snperstitions! Ha! ha! ha!" said the 
old woman, as she tomed to go, with obeisances more 
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lowlj than ever. ^'And slie has not seen the Angels 
yeti .... Ah well! perhaps some day, when she wants 
to know how to ose the talismaa, Ihe beautifal lady 
will condescend to let the poor old Jewess show her 
the way " 

And Miriam disappeared down an allej, and 
plunged into the thickest shrabberies, while the three 
dreamers went on their way. 

Little thought Hypatia that the moment the old 
woman had found herseif alone, she had dashed her- 
seif down on the turf , rolling and biting at the leaves, 

like an infimated wild beast "I will have it yet! 

I will have it, if I tear out her heart with it!" 
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